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CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour informatior 
available at October 10, as the LaBouUR GAZETTE went to press. It was: 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


T THE beginning of October, the employment situation contrasted 
A sharply with that of a year before. There are several indications of this: 
change,.among them the contrasting trend in registrations at National. 
Employment Service offices. In 1949, registrations on file at local employment 
offices began to increase after the first week in September, and climbed. 
rapidly from that point throughout the rest of the winter. This year, regi- 
strations have been falling throughout September. On September 28, they 
totalled 133,100, as compared with 148,200 on September 7, and 143,000 on: 
September 29, 1949. A number of factors are responsible for this downward: 
trend, some of them of considerable importance for the employment situation 
over the next few months. 


Part of the continued decline in registrations during September 
this year is due to the late harvest in the west. Cold wet weather throughout 
August and September have delayed the harvest to the point where it has 
been necessary to extend to the middle of October the annual excursion of 
harvest workers. Although frost damage reduced crop values, more harvest 
workers than last year were needed to take the large grain crop off the 
fields. In all, between 2,500 and 2,700 workers are expected to move from 
Ontario and Quebec into the western wheat fields this season. 


Of more significance than the late harvests is the increase in 
labour demand in logging and manufacturing. Last year, low labour demand 
in these two major industry groups had an important bearing on the heavy 
winter unemployment, since it meant that many of those who worked in 
agriculture, construction and transportation during the summer had difficulty 
in finding winter jobs. Although employment in manufacturing last winter 
was not markedly below that of record postwar years, few firms were 
increasing their staffs, and in several important manufacturing industries: 
such as machine tools and agricultural implements, employment and produc— 
tion were declining. Employment in the eastern logging industry last year- 
was at its lowest point since the war, as pulp and paper companies reducedi 
their log inventories because of the uncertain markets for their products. 

At present, employment in the logging industry in eastern Canada: 
has reached levels most unusual for this time of year; pulp and paper 
companies are restoring their depleted log inventories in answer to the heavy: 
demand for newsprint in the United States. In most’ sections of the industry, 
the supply of workers is not sufficient to meet the demand, since at this: time 
of year the logging industry is competing for labour with agriculture and 
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construction. This heavy demand for loggers is expected to continue through- 
out the fall and early winter, and will provide employment for many 
seasonal workers released from agriculture, construction and transportation 
as the cold weather sets in. 


Both statistical and non-statistical sources of information give 
evidence of an increase in demand for labour in manufacturing industries, 
especially in the iron and steel group. The manufacturing employment index 
for August was 0:4 per cent above that of a year ago, and the advance over 
the July index was more than seasonal. Since August, the demand for 
labour from steel-producing and steel-using firms has continued strong. 
Vacancies reported by local employment offices for such occupations as 
skilled machinists, tool and die makers and welders are considerably higher 
than last year at this time, and some companies report a shortage of suitable 
applicants. As yet, there has been no marked increase in the demand for 
unskilled workers from manufacturing firms. 


The main impetus behind the new demand for labour in manu- 
facturing is the expectation of continued increases in defence spending, as 
defence appropriations voted in the special session of Parliament are con- 
verted into actual orders for war materials. This new defence program comes 
at a time of high levels of activity in most sections of the economy, when 
rising prices indicate a continuing strong demand both at home and abroad for 
most goods and services. Sales of the main consumer durables—automobiles, 
washing machines, stoves and refrigerators, continue to exceed those of last 
year. The high levels of consumer income, bolstered by rising wages and 
employment, have helped maintain consumer spending and the large number 
of new houses being built continues to create a steady demand for household 
appliances. 

The resulting pressure on prices gives manufacturers a consider- 
able incentive to increase their inventories of both finished goods and raw 
materials. This inventory accumulation has helped to stimulate employ- 
ment in industries other than those immediately affected by defence orders. 

For the manufacturer who uses steel as one of his main com- 
ponents, the incentive to place advance orders for steel is particularly strong. 
So heavy have been the demands on the United States steel industry that it is 
possible that exports of steel from the United States to Canada may be 
curtailed. Although the primary steel industry in Canada expanded greatly 
during the war, and new facilities have been added since, there are still 
many types of steel which must be imported because it is not economical to 
produce them in Canada. With new defence orders occurring at a time of 
strong demand for steel fabricated products, the prospect of a steel shortage 
is a real one. 

In order to reduce the inflationary pressures in the economy, and 
to prevent consumer demand and defence needs from competing with each 
other for labour and basic materials, the Federal Government has taken 
measures to restrict consumer credit. Larger down payments will be required 
both on durable goods bought on the instalment plan, and on houses 
financed by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. ~ 


Allowing the Canadian dollar to find its own level on world 
currency markets may also help to lower prices, in part by reducing the 
price of materials imported from the United States, and in part by making 
it less profitable to sell in United States markets goods which are also in 
demand in Canada. The price of beef has already fallen in response to the 
change in the value of the Canadian dollar: rising beef prices have been 
one of the most important factors pushing up the food prices index. 

Any reduction in prices would tend to offset some of the dis- 
satisfaction with wage rates negotiated earlier in the year between labour 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1950) 


Percentage Change 


. from 
Principal Items Date’ Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)................645 June 3 4,933,000 _ +0-1 (b) 
Persons with JODEMA) Resaen Wei Mtreneit > - June 3 4,793,000 -- —0-5 (b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 3 140, 000 -- +25-5 (b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PAUL GLE LECR TOM ays. felciat yo Sask ata apie eases Sept. 28 21,999 —6-0 —13-7 
Quebecuterioni 7. (averse. cas pte. cidbaidss + « Sept. 28 42,707 —6-9 —2-9 
ONTAMIO SRO GION Pee ear. side peice tan sb Sept. 28 : 33,939 —14-8 —8-2 
Prairie ROS IOWA EERO RCRIN, are 12a a aialig oes ; Sept. 28 16,548 —26-5 +4-9 
HAACTLI CARRION Nees bale tor sites tide eit « Sept. 28 17,881 —10-5 —14-3 
otal call resions....c eee eee « < Sept. 28 133, 074 —12-3 —7-0 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
UCTS a hg bl ec ae ae ee Sept. 1 98,930 +6-9 | +22-4 
Amount of benefit payments.................... Aug. $4,412,992 —6:6 +18-7 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Hight leading industries).................. Aug. 1 133-7 +0-9 +1:8 
EIT RALOUIN AE AMOR. bes wielaetiicee lds Celtis... July 6,724 —3-1 —31-4 (ce) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost................:. Sept. 15, 902 -- +56-1 (c) 
No. of workers involved.................... Sept. 38, 376 -— +142-3 (c) 
IMO SRGIIOLY UGS? Wen Scie. cit Savarese wah << « Sept. 20 —— +12-7 (c) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Eight leading industries).......... oe Aug. 1 $45.26 +0°-3 +5-2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Aug. 1 $1.043 +0°5 +56 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. 1 42-6 0-0 +1-7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Aug. 1 $44.33 +0-2 +7-1 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Sept. 1 169-8 +0-8 +4-6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Aug. 1 107-6 —0-4 +3°5 
Total labour income.......... St donee eC eee June $683, 000, 000 +3:°6 +5-9 
Industrial Production— 
Patala( Awe LO85-39==100)2. Basten cle. Mekitteeeis 6 « July 203-2 —1:0 | —13-7 
Na igta QUOT no ae ik tenate cinders omoanian +o < July 213-4 —0-8 | +14-6 
NOU-GurablGd es, chiel: Cowie ets Gites July 188-9 —2-5 +7-6 
IDgrablosueie Meck, eee tae cee: July 253-9 +0:5 |] +24-2 
Trade— 
HRGEAIL UALR tas are ne Ecoles natch ciety os « July $731, 700, 000 +5:3 +7-9 
URPOLLEMe Shin Settee wake eee SA eee peas Aug. $257, 100, 000 +1:3 +2-1 
A OLUHe, ee eit? ae. Reh. Jee oO MSLNRS. nies os Aug. $268, 900, 000 +3°6 +26-8 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. 
(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citi enship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In addition to passing legis- 


Measures lation to deal with the 
adopted by Canadian railway strike (see 
special p. 1638), the special Session 
Session of of Parliament which opened 
Parliament on August 29, 1950, also 


adopted measures required 
by the fighting in Korea and the increas- 
ingly grave situation reflected by that 
struggle. Consideration of these measures 
was, in fact, the original reason for the 
Summoning of the special Session. 


The first of these measures, The Cana- 
dian Forces Act, authorized the Govern- 
ment in Council to place Canadian forces 
on active service “in consequence of any 
action undertaken by Canada under the 
United Nations Charter, the North Atlantic 
Treaty or any other similar instrument for 
collective defence that may be entered 
into by Canada.” 

This Act also extended to members of 
such a special force the various benefits 
which had been applied to veterans of 
World War II under the following 
measures: the Civil Service Act, the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, the Pension 
Act, the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Veterans Land Act, the Veterans Insurance 
Act, the War Service Grants Act, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act, the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the Veterans 
Business and Professional Loans Act, the 
War Veterans Allowance Act, and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 


The Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
‘National Defence, explained to the House 
of Commons on September 7 that “as far 
as is proper and possible, the position of 
men who enlist and take part in the work 
of any force designated as a special force 
shall be similar to that enjoyed by veterans 
in similar circumstances in the second 
World War.” 

The Act provided for the Governor in 
Council extending the benefits of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
and the other veterans’ measures retro- 
actively to July 5, 1950, the day on which 
Canadian ships were sent to Korea. 


On September 8 the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
introduced the Essential Materials 
(Defence) Act. This measure gave 
authority to the Governor in Council for 
the allocation of such essential materials 
and services as may be designated by the 
Governor in Council from time to time, 
and for the control of their prices, if 
necessary. 
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Explaining the need for this legislation, 
Mr. Howe said, in part:— 

“There are two aspects of preparedness. 
One is military preparedness. . . : The 
other is economic preparedness. 

“Economic preparedness means doing the 
things at home that give us the physical 
and moral strength to cope with the 
challenges of production and distribution 
and the ever-present threat of inflation. 

“To achieve this we must increase output 
of essential goods and services, using the 
best initiative that Canadian business can 


muster, employing the scientific and tech- 


nical genius which distinguish our profes- 
sional people and putting to work the great 
skill which the Canadian labour force 
possesses. 

“Once the essential goods and services 
that are needed are produced, we must 
make sure that they are distributed in 
such a manner as to do the most good. 
This means making sure that all essential 
materials and services required for the 
manufacture of defence supplies are avail- 
able, and that enough is left to meet 
important civilian needs. To achieve this 
there is need for industry and government 
to co-operate, and for the government to 
have the appropriate authority to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


“There is, finally, the need to avoid 
runaway inflation, with its distortions of 
the wage and price structure and the unrest 
it brings in its wake. Common sense and 
self-discipline on the part of all Canadians 
can go far to avoid excesses which are 
completely unnecessary. As I explained 
earlier, we have never been more pros- 
perous. We have never had a_ larger 
supply of goods and services and a greater 
capacity to produce more of these goods 
and services. Those who are hoarding, 
those who are raising prices in anticipa- 
tion of a controlled economy, are doing a 
dis-service to themselves and to the 
communities in which they live. In fact, 
by doing so they are directly contributing 
to a situation which may make it necessary 
to introduce controls that could otherwise 
be avoided, 

“Nobody can foresee the exact course of 
events over the next eighteen months. I 
am satisfied that with the full co-operation 
of Canadians in all walks of life we can 
meet the situation as it now appears with- 
out the over-all controls we had during 
World War II. However, as for essential 
materials and services required to produce 
necessary defence supplies, we must be 


prepared for all exigencies. That is the 
reason we are asking for the stand-by 
powers mentioned in the resolution now 
before the House.” 


In his Budget speech, the Minister of 
Finance, Hon. Douglas Abbott, announced 
several methods, short of direct price and 
other controls, by which the Government 
proposed to counter inflationary pressures. 
These included: a bill empowering the 
Government to limit the use of consumer 
credit, as a means of checking instalment 
buying; action by the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to limit the dollar 
value of its housing loans; and similar 
restrictions on farm improvement loans. 


Tax increases announced by Mr. Abbott 
included a 5 per cent increase in the tax 
on corporation profits, and increases in the 
taxes on certain commodities. 


A joint statement issued 
Labour backs by Percy R. Bengough, 
UN stand President of the Trades and 
in Korea Labour Congress of Canada, 

and A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, on 
August 10, 1950, called for full support by 
all trade unionists for the decisions and 
actions of the United Nations Security 
Council to meet the Korean situation and 
restore world peace. 

“We are pleased to see that free trade 
unionists throughout the world have taken 
the same position, and that the free nations 
of the world have thrown in their lot with 
the United Nations in the effort to pre- 
serve international law and order,” the 
labour leaders said. 

The statement said that labour “fervently 
desires peace,” as its objective, but warned 
against those who “attached themselves to 
trade unions . . . to pose as the only friends 
of peace and as such the only qualified 
leaders of the organized workers of our 
country. . . . However incredible it may 
seem,” the statement continued, “these are 
the very people who are in favour of the 
armed attack upon South Korea.” 


“This duplicity,” the two labour leaders 
said, “—this campaign in favour of peace 
on the one hand and armed aggression on 
the other—must be exposed. The people 
who are promoting this campaign should 
be recognized for what they are. 


“The activities of Communists and 
Communist sympathizers have never been 
sincere efforts to improve the position of 
working people. They have been designed 
in the past solely to further the interests 
of the Communist Party. Today these 
willing dupes are attempting to sow con- 
fusion among union members... .” 


In contrast with “the steps taken by 
our own country, Britain, the United States 
and other members of the United Nations 

. to restore peace in Korea and uphold 
the dignity and authority of international 
law,” the statement charged that “Com- 
munists and persons of like minds in our 
own country are asking our members and 
others to sign the phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge and to pass ‘ban the A-Bomb’ reso- 
lutions, hoping to keep us disarmed and 
leave Soviet Russia free to move in on 
any country whenever it suits their purpose. 


“Dictatorship wherever it exists is the foe 
of trade unions. Dictators, whether they 
are fascist or communist, are intent upon 
world domination. They know no goal 
but unlimited power. They know no 
method of accomplishing this end but 
armed force and enslavement of conquered 
peoples. 

“We as unionists know the value of 
peace, of freedom, and of democracy. We 
also know that there are times when these 
things have to be fought for. There can 
no longer be any doubt that that time has 
come around again.” 


The attitude of the Canadian labour 
congresses is similar to that of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the United 
States, and the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. A statement issued 
by the ICFTU urged the 50 million workers 
affiliated with it to uphold its stand that 
the war in Korea was Communist inspired 
and that “there is no justification for armed 
aggression in defiance of the United 
Nations.” 


. A total of 9,635,796 jobs had 
Almost ten been found and filled by 
million jobs workers recruited by the 
filled through National Employment Ser- 
Employment vice in the nine-year period 
Service from July 1, 1941 (when it 

commenced operations), to 
June. 29, 1950, it was announced recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

The Minister made this announcement 
in drawing attention to the tenth anni- 
versary of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1940. 

By the end of July, 1950, the balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund was 
$593,265,064. In the ten years the plan has 
been in operation $289,384,612 had been 
paid out in benefits to unemployed persons 
up to July 31, 1950. Today there is general 
recognition that unemployment insurance is 
the strongest bulwark against unemploy- 
ment, stated the Minister. 
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Commenting on the extension of the 
Commission’s services to meet specific 
needs, the Minister said that a few years 
after commencement of operations it was 
realized that the National Employment 
Service, with its coast-to-coast manpower 
coverage, was in a position to locate key 
men and women for employers requiring 
executives and specialists, and for executive 
and professional personnel seeking new 
opportunities. In order to carry out this 
phase of placement operations with the 
utmost efficiency, a special division of the 
service was inaugurated to specialize on 
these placements. Accordingly, in August, 
1945, the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion began operating. In the five-year 
period since its inception this division has 
made 16,134 placements of professional or 
executive personnel. Of this total, 6,189 
were ex-service men or women of World 
Wars I and II. A particular phase of the 
work of this division is the placement of 
university graduates and undergraduates 
each spring. 

From wartime experience special efforts 
were found necessary for certain classes of 
job applicants. As a result, in September, 
1945, the National Employment Service 
opened another division of its service, the 
Special Placements Division, which was 
designed to specialize in the placement of 
workers who were difficult to place due 
to handicaps such as physical disability, 
advancing age, and youthful inexperience. 
This division had made a total of 63,231 
placements in the period from its com- 
mencement to July 14, 1950. Of this total, 
47,505 were placements for men, and 15,726 
were for women. Included in this total 
were many persons suffering from such 
physical disabilities as: blindness, deafness, 
defective vision, paralysis, heart ailments, 
rheumatism, amputations, lung and stomach 
ailments, and many other disorders. 

In December, 1947, a Counselling Service 
was established in Toronto to deal specifi- 
cally with unemployed workers in the 
“over45-year-old” group. This service was 
designed on an experimental basis with the 
object of helping unemployed older workers 
become re-established in satisfactory em- 
ployment. ‘The counselling was based on 
a thorough study of the applicant’s experi- 
ence, personality, abilities, and hobbies. An 
attempt was then made to assess those 
qualities which offered the greatest chance 
of being used in commercial or industrial 
life. Quite frequently counselling led to an 
applicant discovering he had a marketable 
skill or ability he was not previously aware 
of possessing. This usually resulted in a 
renewal of self-confidence which in many 
cases enabled the applicant to go out and 
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find himself a suitable job. The lessons 
learned, and the principles established have 
since been used by all local offices of the 
National Employment Service. 


_In reviewing a report of the 
Placement of Executive and Professional 


university Division of the National 
graduates Employment Service on 
in 1950 the placement of university 


graduates and wundergrad- 
uates in 1950, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, paid tribute to the 
employers of Canada for their co-operation 
in seeing that the large class of 1950 was 
properly absorbed in gainful occupations. 

The Minister stated that of the 17,000 
graduates this year only 925 were still 
registered as unplaced with the National 
Employment Service on August 1. Many 
of these were not unemployed, but had 
taken temporary jobs while awaiting open- 
ings that would offer a career in their 
chosen professions, he explained. 

“When one considers that the graduating 
class of 17,000 was one of the largest on 
record due to veteran enrolment, it is a 
tribute to the employers of Canada that 


only 925 remained to be suitably placed,” 


declared Mr. Gregg. 


The report showed that, of the total of 
17,000 in the graduating class, about 8,500 
were in the following categories: those 
going on to post-graduate work or colleges 
of education; those entering professions 
such as medicine, dentistry, law, theology, 
and the Armed Services; and those co-eds 
who were not seeking employment. Of the 
remaining 8,500, about 2,500 had employ- 
ment arranged before graduation, or had 
found a job by their own efforts, while 
the remaining 6,000 had registered for jobs 
with the. National Employment Service. 


In addition to the graduating class, about 
12,000 undergraduates had registered for 
summer employment with the National 
Employment Service. By August 1 practi- 
cally all who wanted work had been 
employed, although some were not doing 
the work they most desired. 


The Minister pointed out that the 
worsening of employment conditions which 
occurred during last autumn and winter 
had occasioned some fears that difficulty 
might arise in finding employment for such 
a large class this spring. The large class 
of 1949 had been absorbed because there 
had been a backlog of opportunities still 
carried over from the immediate post-war 
years. This backlog had almost entirely 
been taken care of before the 1950 class 
came on the employment market. “How- 
ever,” he said, “I am happy to report that 
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this year’s campaign has been highly 
successful, and has reached the expectations 
of all concerned.” 


This year’s report showed that the 
successful outcome of the co-operation 
between employers and placement officials 
was the result of careful planning. As in 
previous years a detailed campaign was 
conducted beginning with a letter to a 
selected list of 9,000 firms who were deemed 
most likely to be interested in hiring 
university students. These letters were 
mailed last December. In addition to these 
letters from the Minister all employment 
officials were asked to bring the subject to 
the attention of employers and to urge that 
they submit their requirements as early as 
possible, and later a publicity campaign 
through the press was conducted. From 
all these efforts, and the co-operation of 
employers, information was received con- 
cerning 5,000 openings for graduates and 
nearly 14,000 for undergraduates. 


A total of 4,489 workers 


Workers with their families, consist- 
and families ing of 13,067 individuals, 
brought to were included among the 
Canada 41,000 workers who had been 


brought to Canada in the 
three-year period between June, 1947 and 
June, 1950, it was announced recently by 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

These figures covered only those families 
which came to this country as a unit and 
did not include families where the worker 
was joined by his dependents after his 
arrival in Canada, the Deputy Minister 
explained. 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that a two- 
fold purpose had been achieved by the 
admission of these new Canadians. A 
demand for much needed help in certain 
fields had been partially satisfied, and a 
new life, new opportunities and restored 
hope had been granted to many thousands 
of the unfortunate victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion. 

The vast majority of these people were 
brought to Canada from Displaced Persons 
camps, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization which pro- 
vided ocean transportation, stated the 
Deputy Minister. 

All the members of the various families 
who were classified as workers signed agree- 
ments with the Department of Labour to 
work in specified occupations for definite 
periods, usually a year, Mr. MacNamara 
said. 
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The largest group, consisting of 1,294 
families made up of 3,644 persons, were 
employed in the clothing industry as 
garment workers. A second large group 
were employed in agriculture. There were 
some families especially selected for farm 
work who are available for immediate 
employment. 

Included in the total figures were 643 
married couples without children who were 
employed as couples in domestic work. 
Also included in the total were 203 widows 
with 435 children. Many of these women 
were employed as domestics. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 


Release of ister of Labour, announced 


film on recently that a film on the 
problems problems of employment for 
of older the older worker entitled 
workers “Date of Birth” had been 


released for showings at 
meetings of service clubs, boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce, trade unions, 
and conventions, and to representative 
employer and employee groups in all major 
communities. 

“Date of Birth” was filmed for the 
Department of Labour by the National 
Film Board and will be circulated by local 
office managers of the National Employ- 
ment Service in co-operation with the field 
officers of the Film Board. 


The problem of the older worker and 
employment is now generally recognized in 
Canada as a national problem not to be 
resolved in the near future—in some ways 
likely to become more difficult of solution 
as the consistent advance of medical 
science increases longevity, explained Mr. 
Gregg. 

During the post-war years the Dominion 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, has 
attempted an educational campaign designed 
to bring the facts and effects of the problem 
before the greatest number of responsible 
citizens. As no immediate solution is avail- 
able, the important conclusion arrived at 
from the studies made by the Department 
and others is that as many as possible 
older workers must continue in gainful 
employment as long as possible, the Min- 
ister pointed out. 

The film “Date of Birth” was designed 
to bring before employers and responsible 
citizens the true facts concerning older 
workers—their desirable qualities as workers, 
and the economic necessity of keeping 
employed this important segment of our 
population which numbers about one-third 
of our entire working force, said Mr. Gregg. 
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Death of 
F. A. Acland, 


Another link with the early 
years of the Department of 


former Labour was severed by the 
Deputy death of Frederick Albert 
Minister of Acland at his home in 
Labour Ottawa on September 2. 


Mr. Acland was born in Bridgewater, 
England in 1861. Prior to coming to 
Canada in 1883 he had gained considerable 
experience aS a newspaper man and in the 
publishing business. His first position in 
Canada was on the staff of the Toronto 
Globe. In 1885, he went to the United 
States and for the next two years worked 
on newspapers in a number of American 
cities. He then returned to Toronto as 
City Editor, and a little later as News 
Editor of The Globe. With the exception 
of two years spent in England, he con- 
tinued with The Globe until 1907. It was 
while he was News Editor that he employed 
Mr. Mackenzie King, then a young uni- 
versity student, as a cub reporter. By a 
twist of circumstance some ten years later, 
Mr. King, who had been made Canada’s 
first Deputy Minister of Labour in 1900, 
prevailed upon Mr. Acland to give up news- 
paper work and to accept the position of 
Secretary of the Department. 

In 1908, Mr. King resigned from the 
Deputy Ministership to enter active polit- 
ical life and Mr. Acland was appointed to 
succeed him, continuing to serve as the 
administrative head of the Department 
until 1923. He had considerable success as 
a conciliator in labour-management disputes 
and at various times during his tenure of 
office, he represented Canada at interna- 
tional labour conferences in Paris, Geneva, 
London and Copenhagen. 


In 1921, Mr. Acland was made King’s 


Printer for Canada, and continued in this ~ 


post after leaving the Labour Department, 
until 1933, when he retired. During his 
26 years in the Civil Service—17 years with 
the Department of Labour and nine years 
as King’s Printer, under the Secretary of 
State—Mr. Acland served under 16 different 
Ministers of the Crown. 


Mr. Acland contributed an article of 
reminiscences which was published in the 
September (Anniversary) issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Organization of a National 
Trade Union Film Com- 
mittee has been announced. 
Its purpose will be to make 
available to all trade unions 
in Canada films and film 
strips suited for union use. At a meeting 
of the Committee held in the offices of 
the Canadian Film Institute, Ottawa, on 


Organization 
of trade 
union film 
committee 
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August 22, 1950, officers were appointed and 
a statement of policy drawn up. 

Gordon G. Cushing, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada was elected as first chair- 
man of the Committee. He will be 
succeeded in subsequent periods of the 
year by representatives of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee will be J. R. Kidd, Associate 
Director of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 

Other members of the Committee are: 
Gérard Pelletier, Editor, and Fernand 
Jolicoeur, Educational Director, of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; Jack Williams, Director of Public 
Relations, and <A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director, of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; L. E. Wismer, Director 
of Public Relations of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Charles 
Marshall, Co-ordinator of Non-Theatrical 
Films of the National Film Board; and 
Gordon Adamson, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Film Institute. G. R. Carroll 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour was present on in- 
vitation as an observer. 


The National Trade Union Film 
Committee will work on the following 
program :— 


1. Procurement of suitable labour films, 
produced inside or outside Canada; 

2. Evaluation of labour films; 

3. Encouragement and advice in the 
production of films and filmstrips 
suitable for use by organized labour; 

4. Promotion of the distribution of such 
films and filmstrips; 

5. Development of effective use of such 
films; 

6. Provision of information and a clear- 
ing house on all aspects of the fore- 


going. 

During August the Cana- 
eee k= dian Congress of Labour 
begies ask and the Trades and Labour 
ail bt ah Congress of Canada both 
i urged the reimposition of 
controls 


price controls in Canada. 

A letter to the Prime Minister from 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL, said in part: “Recently a substantial 
number of our unions decided to forego 
wage increases of a direct nature with a 
view to bringing about stability in our 
economic relationships. This, of course, 
cannot be expected to continue, and labour 
cannot be asked to subject itself to either 


a voluntary or an official wage control, if 
such control measures are introduced with 
price controls during a period when high 
prices continue to increase as they have 
been doing for many months. 


“The most important consideration, how- 
ever, in terms of the welfare of Canada 
is that because of the acute international 
situation, national security for Canada and 
Canadians must be ensured by adequate 
measures in the economic and military 
spheres. In the present circumstances the 
two fields are indivisible, and if we expect 
the Canadian people to stand behind the 
Government in a wholehearted fashion, it is 
important that the interests of the people 
at home be protected, as well as the in- 
terests of those who are now being sub- 
jected to brutal Communist aggression in 
Korea and elsewhere.” 


The views of the Trades and Labour 
Congress were put before the Committee, 
headed by Mr. Justice J. H. MacQuarrie, to 
study the Combines Investigation Act, by 
President Percy R. Bengough. 

“Wages are now largely set by free nego- 
tiations,’ Mr. Bengough pointed out, “and, 
as a part of the contract between manage- 
ment and employees, are known usually a 
year in advance. There is no sound reason 
why prices could not be established for as 
long a period. Nothing would do more to 
stabilize our economy and to safeguard it.” 


The Special Order of the 


Casual Unemployment Insurance 
stevedoring Commission excepting em- 
in N.W. ployment in casual stevedor- 
Territories ing at certain ports has been 
now excepted extended to ports in the 
employment Northwest Territories, as of 


June 16 last, as many per- 
sons employed in stevedoring at these ports 
do not work more than two or three days 
a year in insurable employment. 


In its report to the Senate 


Senate shortly before the proroga- 
Committee tion of Parliament in June, 
reports.on the Special Committee of 
human the Senate on Human 
rights and Rights and Fundamental 
freedoms Freedoms recommended that 


Canada have a Declaration 
of Human Rights until such time as a 
Bill of Rights be incorporated in the 
Constitution. 

According to the Committee such a 
declaration would be valid within the 
jurisdiction of the federal government. 
Entrenchment of a Bill of Rights in the 
Canadian Constitution, however, would 
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have to be delayed until after decisions 
had been reached regarding the dividing 
lines between federal and provincial juris- 
diction at the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences in the autumn. 

The Lasour Gazerre carried an article 
on the presentation of briefs by Canada’s 
two leading labour organizations to the 
Senate Committee in the July issue, pp. 
1004-1010. A summary of the findings and 
recommendations in the Committee report 
will appear in next month’s Lasour GAZETTE. | 


Capital expenditures of 
Private Canadian business and gov- 
and public ernments in 1950 on new 
investment construction, machinery and 
forecast equipment are expected to 
for 1950 be about $105 million higher 


than the estimate of $3,596 
million announced earlier this year (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 807). This information has 
been released by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce in a brief report announc- 
ing the results of a mid-year sample survey 
of investment in 1950. 

The new figure of $3,701 million is three 
per cent higher than the earlier estimate 
for 1950 and eight per cent above total 
capital outlays in 1949. The new estimate 
for construction is $2,355 million, up 13 per 
cent over 1949, while estimated machinery 
and equipment expenditures of $1,346 
million are practically unchanged from the 
1949 figure. 

Investment by private business accounts 
for most of the increase over the earlier 
forecast. Manufacturing is up $50 million, 
largely as a result of increases in the indus- 
tries producing wood products, paper 
products, transportation equipment and 
non-metallic minerals. Mining is up $20 
million, the construction industry $9 million 
and commercial services $10 million. 

About two-thirds of the increase over 
the first 1950 estimate of total capital 
expenditures is for machinery and equip- 
ment and the balance for construction. 
Machinery and equipment expenditures 
have increased by. $69 million while those 
for construction are up $36 million. The 
forecast for residential housing construction 
has increased by $23 million over the 
earlier estimate for 1950, mainly because of 
the high level of building activity and an 
anticipated increase in building costs. 

The announcement points out that 
changes which occurred are not necessarily 
a result of real changes in investment in- 
tentions. Many of the revisions from the 
earlier forecast, which was based on surveys 
made in December, 1949, occur simply as 
a result of the fact that more complete 
information is now available. 
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A recent arbitration award 
‘Union’s right in the dispute between 
‘to negotiate LaSalle Slippers Manufac- 
‘under Quebee turing Company and The 


‘Collective Shoe Workers’ Syndicate of 
Agreement Montreal Inc., contained a 
Act decision on the union’s right 


to negotiate, when a decree 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
is in existence. 

The parties were members of associa- 
‘tions whose previous collective agreement 
had been the basis of decree 3003 (L.G., 
Jens, LO50;ead (ie 

The employer’s counsel argued that the 
existence of the decree relieved the 
employer from the obligation to negotiate 
even with a certified bargaining agent, on 
the items with which the decree dealt. 

Secondly, the employer claimed that the 
collective agreement between the Quebec 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Federation of Leather and Shoe 
Workers of Canada should be binding also 
on all member associations, leaving no 
opening for any further particular collec- 
tive agreements between members of the 
two associations. 

The president of the board of arbitra- 
tion cited sections of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, which provide that a contract 
for a higher wage rate than that set by 
the decree is valid and lawful. 

These sections show, the president said, 
that the legislators intended to give freedom 
to the parties in attempting to attain more 
favourable working conditions, the rates of 
-the decree being minimum rates. 

To admit the second argument of the 
employer’s counsel would mean that no 
collective agreement could be _ reached 
between employers and employees within 
the shoe industry, and in general in classes 
of industries governed by a decree. 

A similar objection was ruled out by an 
arbitration board’s decision of March 30, 
1950, in the dispute between J. C. Wilson 
Ltd., and “L’Union des travailleurs du 
carton et papier faconnés”, the opinion of 
the employer’s counsel being that when a 
decree was in existence, no union could 
act on behalf of the employees to secure 
more favourable working conditions. The 
employer argued that an individual, but 
not a group of individuals, may lawfully 
seek a contract for wages more favourable 
than those provided in the decree. 

In both cases it was stressed by the 
arbitration board that a collective agree- 
ment used as a basis for a decree was not 
binding on any third parties, because the 
decree is the binding machinery, and its 
life is distinct from the life of the collec- 
tive agreement from which it originated. 
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The Ontario Federation of 


Labour Labour, affiliated with the 
legislation Canadian Congress of 
handbook Labour, has recently issued 
for union Stewards’ Handbook on 
stewards Labour Legislation. Con- 


sidered by the Federation 
as “something of an innovation in the 
Canadian labour movement,” the booklet 
brings together; in digest form, most of 
the labour legislation affecting workers in 
Ontario. It also emphasizes the “practical 
steps a worker must take to secure the 
implementation” of labour statutes. The 
latter, which are covered by the booklet, 
are the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act, the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Labour 
Relations Act and the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


The formation of a world- 
wide teachers’ organization 
to include teachers from all 
but Communist-dominated 
countries was the principal 
topie for discussion at the 
fourth delegate assembly of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

Two hundred and fifty educators from 
26 countries met in Ottawa from July 17 
to 22 and adopted a draft constitution for 
the proposed confederation. 

Known at present as the World Con- 
federation of the Teaching Profession, the 
proposed group is intended to amalgamate 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, with 2,000,000 members, and 
two smaller European organizations. The 
latter, which have a combined member- 
ship of about 750,000, are the International 
Federation of Elementary School Teachers 
and the International Federation of 
Secondary School Teachers. 

In November, the three organizations 
will send representatives to Paris where 
final arrangements for the new federation 
are to be made. With the creation of the 
new and larger group, the earlier organiza- 
tion will dissolve. 

Founded in 1946, the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession has striven 
throughout its four years to raise the status 
of teachers and to promote peace by inter- 
national co-operation in education. 

In an address to the delegates, George G. 
Croskery, secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, stated that 
federal aid to education is one of the main 
objectives of Canadian teachers. 


World-wide 
organization 
of teachers to 
be founded 


Dr. W. F. Russell, president of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, is 
also president of the Columbia University 
Teachers’ College. 


The Bureau of Statistics, 
Quebec Province of Quebec, has 
Statistical recently distributed the 1949 
Year Book edition of the Statistical 
for 1949 Year Book. The thirty- 
issued fourth issue to date, the 


year book contains the latest 
figures available at the time each chapter 
was drafted. Among other subjects, the 
book contains a chapter on labour, includ- 
ing sections on the Quebec Department of 
Labour’s work regarding juridical extension 
of collective agreements, the minimum 
wage commission, apprenticeship, the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board and labour 
accidents; other sections concern trade 
unions, strikes and lockouts and unemploy- 
ment insurance. The publication, which is 
591 pages, carries all information in English 
and French. 


In 1949, the British coal 
industry’s third year under 
public ownership, production 
exceeded the previous year’s 
figure by five million tons. 
The total output of saleable 
coal was 215 million tons, just reaching the 
production target set of 215 to 220 million. 


The National Coal Board, in its annual 
report for 1949, recently published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, attributes the increase 
mainly to technical improvements, greater 
output per man-shift at the coal face, and 
an increased number of faceworkers. 


The financial results of the collieries and 
other activities showed a surplus of £9-5 
million, compared with £1-7 million in 1948. 


Lower production costs resulted in a 
saving of about £5 million. Wages costs 
and charges decreased mainly owing to the 
rise in output per man-shift. Miners’ 
earnings increased, largely because of the 
piece-rate system, on an average by l1s.2d. 
a shift as productivity improved. 


Absenteeism continued to give the Board 
concern. In 1949 it rose to 12-34 per cent 
from the 1948 figure of 11-55. Output per 
man-year, which had fallen to 246 tons in 
1945, reached 282 tons in 1949, but was less 
than the 1938 figure of 290 tons, when 
absenteeism was only 6-44 per cent. Out- 
put per man-shift rose from 1-11 tons in 
1948 to 1-16 in 1949. 

Recruitment was less in 1949 than was 
hoped for; wastage increased, with the net 
result that, instead of the increase in man- 
power of 10,000 aimed at, there was a 


Progress of 
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industry in 
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’ 


decrease of 16,000. One of the main 
obstacles to recruitment of workers and! 
transfer of mineworkers to the more pro- 
ductive coalfields was the shortage of 
housing accommodation. Some _ 15,000 
houses were built and let to miners by 
local authorities and others during the year, 
but this was about 6,700 less than in 1948. 


To encourage the recruitment of boys, 
and to improve the standard of technical 
knowledge and skill in the industry, a 
“ladder plan” was worked out during the 
year to ensure for young recruits a chance: 
of systematic training for a career. The 
plan is expected to be in operation by 
October of this year. 


More than 1,600 strikes and “go-slows’” 
occurred during the year, all unofficial, andt 
the resultant loss of coal is estimated at 
one-and-a-half million tons. Three big 
strikes were responsible for more than half 
the loss: one arose out of a dispute im 
Lancashire over “concessionary coal”; 
another from a wages and conditions claim: 
lodged by the Colliery Winders’ Federatiom 
of Great Britain—a union composed mainly 
of elements which had broken away from 
the NUM; and the third from a wage 
demand of “oncost” workers in certain 
areas. 


Not only was slightly more time lost 
in 1949 through industrial disputes, but 
fewer overtime shifts were worked, par- 
ticularly on Saturday mornings. 


Accidents were lower than those recorded 
in the previous year; 460 deaths occurred 
and 2,200 serious injuries. The main cause 
continued to be falls of roof. During the 
year the Board continued to develop safety 
and health measures and extended its: 
compaign for suppressing dust. By the end’ 
of 1949 pit-head baths were available for: 
460,000 men and more were in course of 


construction. Canteens were available at. 
most pits. 

With the nationalization of 
Safety Great Britain’s coal industry- 
in mines in 1946, the Minister of 


Fuel and Power became: 
responsible for research into» 
methods for advancing the- 
safety and health of miners. 
Progress in this work in 1948 is reviewed’ 
in the 27th Annual Report on Safety in: 
Mines Research, published by H.M.. 
Stationery Office. 

During the year the main emphasis was: 
on explosion control, and the report notes: 
that in 1948 the number of deaths caused" 
by explosions of firedamp (nine) was the: 
lowest figure on record and that, while: 
complete immunity has not yet beem 
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research in 
Great Britain, 


1948 


achieved, there is no doubt that the scien- 
tific study of the causes of explosions and 
remedies has greatly reduced the seriousness 
of this hazard. 

In addition to the general review of 
progress, the report gives more detailed 
accounts of research relating to coal dust 
explosions; mine gases; mining explosives 
and shotfiring; haulage, winding and wire 
ropes; metallurgical examination of broken 
and defective mine gear; supports at the 
coal face; dust investigation (fire hazard) ; 
testing of flame-proof and other mining 
equipment; and the design and develop- 
ment of apparatus. 

The appendices contain a list of reports 
on research under the Safety in Mines 
Research and Testing Branch published 
during 1948, and particulars of instructional 
aids prepared by the Branch. Also in- 
cluded is a report by British delegates to 
the Fifth International Conference of 
Directors of Safety in Mines Research 
Stations, held in Pittsburgh, Penn., in 
September, 1948. F 


Meeting in Washington on 
Progress 


July 25 and 26, repre- 
towards sentatives of the American 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labour and 
CEs the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations continued 
ies efforts to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the two organizations. 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 436; May, p. 613; June, 
p. 798). 

It was agreed that at a future meeting, 
a chairman and secretary would be elected, 
and consideration would be given to the 
problems of jurisdictronal disputes and 
organic unity in the labour movement. 

For the immediate future, the AFL and 
CIO would continue to work together in 
the field of international relations, legisla- 
tion and political action, and would oppose 
communist aggression and infiltration. 

The AFL was represented by: President 
William Green; Daniel J. Tobin, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters; and 
Daniel Tracy, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

The CIO delegation was led by Vice- 
President Allan S. Haywood in the absence 
through illness of President Philip Murray, 
and included: Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey; Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union; Walter Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America; and Frank Rosenblum, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

The following joint statement was issued 
by the group on July 25:— 

“We conducted a very friendly, co- 
operative and encouragingly constructive 
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conversation of an exploratory nature. We 
discussed many phases of this whole prob- 
lem of the achievement of labour unity. 


“We recognized the serious threat to 
world peace and to our country as a result 
of communist aggression. We vowed our 
complete determination. to give full and. 
united support to our government in this 
time of crisis. Labour in America is com- 
pletely united against communist aggres- 
sion and infiltration. 


“The AFL-CIO unity committee, after 
examining our mutual problems, deter- 
mined that :— 

“1, We will continue to work together 
in the field of international relations, 
through the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, as a means of strength- 
ening democracy throughout the world. 

“2. We will work together in the fields 
of legislation and political action, to 
insure the continued strengthening of our 
American democratic institutions. 


“Following this meeting another meeting 
will be held at which time we will elect 
a chairman and secretary of this AFL-CIO 
unity committee, and give consideration to 
(1) establishing practical machinery to 
handle problems of jurisdictional disputes 
and raiding affecting unions of our two 
organizations, and (2) considering specific 
proposals for organic unity in the American 
labour movement.” 


Improvements in workmen’s 


Labour compensation laws were 
legislation achieved by 44 States and 
in U.S.A., Hawaii during their 1949 
1949 legislative sessions, accord- 


ing to the Annual Digest 
of State and Federal Labour Legislation 
issued recently by the United States Labour 
Department’s Bureau of Labour Standards. 

Other important developments included 
the repeal or modification of acts restrict- 
ing union activities; improvements in the 
unemployment insurance laws of over half 
the States; the establishment of separate 
agencies for the enforcement of labour 
laws; the adoption of statutory minimum 
wage rates for all workers; and the enact- 
ment of laws in several States relating to 
safer working conditions for employees. 
Advances were also made in the field of 
protective legislation for women and 
children. 

Laws under which women must be paid 
the same rates as men for comparable work 
were passed in four states, making thirteen 
jurisdictions now having equal pay laws. 

The most significant Federal legislation 
was the amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act, including a provision in- 
creasing the statutory minimum wage to 


75 cents an hour, and the amendment to 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
hiberalizing many of its provisions. 


Not more than 14 per cent 
of all women in the United 
salaries of States Civil Service receive 
women in salaries of $3,000 or more, 
U.S. Federal it is estimated by the 
Service Women’s Bureau of the US. 
Department of Labour. 

This estimate is based on a group study 
of 730 women in the upper-salary levels, 
recently completed by the Bureau, as part 
of a general study of women employed in 
the Federal Service. 

The women in the Federal Service who 
have advanced to the higher-salaried occu- 
pations usually have not done so in earliest 
youth, it is shown. Of the 724 women in 
the study for whom reports on age were 
available, about three-fourths were 40 years 
of age or older; over a third were 50 or 
more. The wartime and post-war periods, 
however, gave the younger women more 
chances of advancement than before. The 
older woman appears to have a _ better 
opportunity in the professional classi- 
fication rather than in the clerical or 
administrative. 

The salary grades of the group studied 
—those receiving $3,000 or more a year— 
fell roughly into thirds: about one-third 
were in the $4,600 to $5,400 range; one- 
third were below, and the remaining third 
above. Thirty-two received salaries of 
$8,000 or more, and ten more than $9,000, 
of whom four received as much as $10,000. 

The Women’s Bureau noted that eight 
per cent of male Federal employees had 
salaries as high as $8,000, as against less 
than one-tenth of one per cent for women 
employees. 


Analysis of 


The great majority of the women in the 
upper-salaried occupations began receiving 
their last-recorded salaries either during or 
after the war. Three-fourths of the 72 
women with salaries of $7,000 or more 
reached this level after the war. Over a 
fourth of the total group had 20 years 
or more of Government experience before 
reaching these salaries. 

Most of the women had attended college; 
two-thirds had college degrees and over a 
third more than one degree. Only a sixth 
of the total had never attended college. 
In most instances, those receiving top 
salaries had had considerable and special- 
ized training, with long periods of experi- 
ence before entering the Government 
service. 

The 730 women fell into two group 
classifications; 401 were classified as pro- 
fessional-scientific and 329 as clerical- 
administrative-fiscal. A classification by 
occupation showed that, in numbers, econo- 
mists lead, with attorneys next, then social 
welfare workers, followed, in numerical 
order, by scientists; research workers; 
home economists; physicians, nurses and 
health specialists; educational workers; 
librarians; statisticians; and, lastly, editors 
and special writers. 


According to the India 
ILO Information Office, a scheme 


training of “training within industry” 
scheme is to be started in Delhi 
in India and Bombay under the 


auspices of the International 
Labour Organization. The aim of the 
scheme is to increase the effectiveness of 
supervisors, managers, and other personnel 
employed in industries. The scheme will 
later be extended to other countries in 
Asia. 


Continued from Page 1622 


and management. At the present time, some unions, among them two locals 
of the United Automobile Workers have asked for the re-opening of the wage 
clauses in the long-term collective agreements just recently signed. In one 
case, there have been a number of wildcat strikes as a protest against the 


present wage rates. 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index rose 1-3 points to 169-8 between August 
1 and September 1, 1950. This compared with a level of 162-3 for September, 


1949 and 161-0 for January, 1950... 


. On August 1, the index of payrolls 


in eight leading industries reached the highest point on record, and was 7:7 


per cent above that of August 1 last year . 


. . Exports to the United States 


during August were valued at $167,148,000, up nearly 45 per cent from last 
year’s corresponding total of $115,353,000 . . . New motor vehicle sales in 
August continued well above the 1949 level. There were 32,371 new vehicles 
sold in August, as compared with 18,561 in August last year. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA, 1949° 


During 1949 Canadian membership in trade unions for the 


first time exceeded 


the million mark. Over 28,000 new 


members were enrolled during the year. 


Canadian trade unions continued to 


increase in membership during 1949. 


About one out of every three non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada is a union member. According to 
the annual survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour there were 1,005,639 union members 
at December 31, 1949, the highest recorded 
and almost three times the pre-war level 
(see Table I). Over 28,000 new members 
were added to the ranks of organized 
labour in Canada during the year. Inclu- 
sion of Newfoundland unions in the survey 
for the first time accounted for about 24,000 
among the total membership. 

More than eighty-five per cent of union 
members were in unions affliated with a 
central labour congress. The Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada registered a 
gain in membership during the past year. 
Some decline took place in the total 
affiliation of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. This resulted from the expulsion 
of certain unions from the Congress and 
was, in part, offset by increases in certain 
of the affiliated unions. The membership 
of trade unions by congress affiliation is 
shown in Table II. 


The foregoing figures are based on in- 
formation obtained from the headquarters 
of the unions. The second survey at the 
level of the local union covered about 
ninety per cent of membership and from 
the information supplied, estimates of the 
geographical, industrial and sex distribu- 
tions of union memberships have been 
made. 


TABLE I.—_LOCAL UNIONS AND UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, 1911-1949 


Membership 
Percentage 
change 
Year Locals Number from 
previous 
year 

TIC Ts eae ete 1,741 183 ploeal aes oc ee hs 
DO 2a ee 1,883 160,120 +20-3 
DS Sees vein a 2,017 175,799 + 9-8 
LIVE Sextet ite 2,003 166,163 — 5-5 
a es Sc 1,883 143, 343 —13-7 
LOLCat as 1,842 160, 407 +11-9 
AS) Aone vic hie 2 1,974 204, 630 +27°6 
WOLSis Metcdors 2,274 248, 887 +21-6 
A es eecgeetentate 2,847 378, 047 +51-9 
TO 20 Ge tents 2,918 373, 842 — 1-1 
ROOM aaa ess 2,668 313,320 —16-2 
LOZ D eintavaiele.s 2,512 276, 621 —11-7 
Oe et ae. cieies 2,487 278,092 + 0-5 
TODA ee 85 2,429 260, 643 — 6:3 
L925 Pe ries 2,494 271,064 + 4-0 
LOZD ircceta vars: he 2,515 274, 604 + 1-3 
1 Pas se a 2,604 290, 282 + 5-7 
O28. Mietale ste 2,653 300, 602 + 3-6 
1929 yetocsce 2,778 319,476 + 6:3 


Membership 
Percentage 
change 
Year Locals Number from 
previous 
year 

2,809 322,449 + 0-9 

2,¢12 310, 544 — 3-7 

2,710 283,096 — 8:8 

2,687 285,720 + 0-9 

2,720 281,274 — 1-6 

Pee RY 280, 648 — 0-2 

2,860 322,746 +15-0 

3,201 383 , 492 +19-0 

3,280 381, 645 — 0-5 

3, 267 358, 967 — 5-9 

3,221 362, 223 + 0:9 

3,318 461,681 +27-5 

3,426 578, 380 +25°-3 

3,735 664, 533 +14-9 

LO4A ree eyes 4,123 724,188 + 9-0 
1045 oi 8 cach ce 4,329 oft Ue i hy / — 1-8 
1046 Soe nae 4,635 831, 697 +17-0 
1947 UCC eee 4,956 912,124 + 9-7 
1948 many Zier 5,114 977,594 + 7-2 
19408 sed nce 5,268 | 1,005,639 + 2-9 


* Including the province of Newfoundland for the first time. 
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TABLE II.—_UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY 
AFFILIATION, 1948 AND 1949 


Affiliation 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada........... 
fe DI iar ho Wl Nal Dh OP SSE 0 alin eee a Se 
Pe Cr RONLV 2) wate eget ec tree tae heh ins cae 

Canadian Congress of Labour.......5..i.......0.. 
erik Owranccr. Calas eevee eth oe, asategs ios 
C.C.L. only (?).. 

International Unions not affiliated with a Canadian 

congress: 
Ext HL ORLY. ()), acme: Sai Sern eee. kes a2 
Res LOOT a Uo) a cearac cia serene em ie iotetecenrierace ertcepens 0 
International Railroad Brotherhoods......... 
Other independent international unions........ 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du 
Wann Ae INGsaa tcc P ty are ae Ge eed myc aah kt 

National Council of Canadian Labour ().......... 

Canadian Federation of Labour(*)...............- 

National and regional unions not affiliated with a 

amadianieanerens.s)§ e550 he es cote 5 aks 
inatiated HOEAL UNIONEsaee ce oct, oem oe aeemreduts 


No. of Membership 
Branches 
1948 1949 1948 1949 

2,779 2,865 489,029 459,068 
1,999 2,078 333 , 247 354, 803 
780 787 105,782 104, 265 
1, 187 1,175 338,627 301,729 
589 568 244, 856 203, 268 
A? hl ocionipemaatictieitee watts 598 607 93,771 98,461 
49 29 9,367 13,996 
20 53 Ostet 27,475 
376 382 41,126 41,363 
11 43 2,351 25,303 
428 424 93,370 80,089 
9 17 1,362 3,451 
5 7 3,992 3,872 
211 212 40,247 32,620 
39 61 4,346 16,678 
5,114 5, 268 977, 594 1,005,639 


(4) Including one internat’onal union: The [International Association of Machinists. 
(2) Including one international union: The United Mine Workers of America, 


(3) The 56 local or federal unions with 5,420 members which received their charters directly from 
the A.F.L. are included under A.F.L. and T.L.C. above as they are also affiliated with the T.L.C. 
The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the American Federation of Labour are,the sum of 
these unions and the A.F.L.-T.L.C. unions, a total membership of 368,799 in 1949. 

(4) The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
the sum of these unions and the C.1I.0.-C.C.L. unions, a total membership of 230,743 in 1949. 


(°) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 


Geographically, more than half the 
members continued to be in the proy- 
inceS of Ontario and Quebec, with British 
Columbia locals having the next largest 
membership. The order by size of the 
remaining provinces is Manitoba, Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Industrially, over 40 per cent of the 
union members were in the manufacturing 
industries as shown in Table III. Trans- 
portation continued to have the second 
largest membership, a large proportion of 
the workers in the industry being organized. 

The number of female members reported 
was in advance of the 1948 figure. Some 
93,000 in 1,433 locals were indicated in the 
1949 survey. More than two-thirds of this 
number were located in Ontario and 


Quebec. 


By city the survey indicated 56 urban 
communities with a membership of 2,500 
or more. The list contains all the cities 
in Canada with a population of 50,000 or 
more and many smaller communities. The 
larger metropolitan areas of the country, 
such as Montreal and Toronto, of course, 
have the largest memberships. 


The 
Organization in Canada also contains in 


thirty-ninth edition of Labour 
addition to further material on the subjects 
mentioned above, an historical sketch of 
trade union development, directories of 
active unions and of delegate organizations, 
their memberships and officers as well as 
a list of trade union publications. 


*This article is an advance statement, dealing 
with the Thirty-Ninth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, soon to be released by the 
Departinent of Labour. 
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TABLE I1.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP REPORTED BY LOCAL BRANCH 
UNIONS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1949 


Number Moarnibers 
Industry = tate ship 
ori cultura. 5 jc dedhariisa,c.oceQe set «5 0/0 aR ce Paap ty a aysien a eae fete amdiaiaa aie are 2 211 
Logging ud cha Shojo» GVRta ao GveRRDTRID Wrap Bl GRY Regt Pe eos Aa ass eA re PEL Oe aie ete tel 4g Papal 
Taibo ne oe ee Rabat eel Ah eee nes Mecstic ated monks 02 

UR ht ne es 7 ers a Pe create amet Ses Sern Senin ee wy 50,591 
Matai «coc RRO facies aiat GBs «itis cea MO cer aE a ree caterers 23, 848 
io) aa ee aye Ft ae ee + ae eee ae iy Bow eacohtyh tar ARS omioat scutes 66 22,243 
Other ae rs es FOG SB Seo aes Ss Oe caer 20 4,500 
Manufacturing: 6.086 feats =. ou cues Coen Bn era Se le eee 1,457 373,068 
Hood'and tobacco Producter,c..21 es eb ee ete oe cle ema te 197 36, 004 
Rubber Products sve.:.esi Re ee. «ns cw Geer ee ene ees ort 16 9,424 
heather Products <;.. eb 2. coe. ce Baie oe Fo eo eae 51 8, 006 
Rex tilese cote Bosc ns 2s vale ere eo oer ee ee 76 27,145 
Clothing in... 750. ek 5 soc « TRS Oe Sattler Re a a 110 38, 649 
Wood. Products: ..03:.. sége5<2e ecm its poe sie) oa RO, sk Ps ce 107 22,745 
‘Pulp,.Papernand. Paper -Products..£ @). 5010.7 m cee aa erie ate 235 59,405 
Printing ang: bublishingys..cce saeco wee cee eee oe eee 143 15,374 
Metal. Products..2c... ¢acanb ener hater 6 SAehia be Cea ree 353 130,822 
Non-Metallic Minerals.and Chemicals... cc... . 6 cies cine = aye vateuse ws ois 00 150 23,436 
Miscellaneous Products «. ofcoe ce mae hae od en ener oe eee 19 2,058 
Bons triGtion fas..cisss cette see ee Cae a a eh en ee rare dre 356 74,669 
Piranaportavlionangde@ominunica tion..47 aber mise aaa oe cic aie aie eet eer 1,446 221,754 
Steam Railways": odsc cos ocean Siok at ste dhele coe ee OR ee ere oe 1252 146, 148 
Other.oi¢s ree ezs 3 RS eet Pe Pe ie oe eerie eer 193 75, 606 
Rabie, Utilities tae tet rae tes Minted sete retinas ica Linney Camere ene vein : 63 6,575 
PPA. acsi cous. a.0,5.0 0 GUUS U kSie a RE; bined cee Ried adie ana alae See teers 97 17,434 
IMANCC. ov. gods cle se ee apheeee Fe ae ee NT fs ee he ee ete a 2 26 
DOR ICO Ait UN AL. S00 Re tee IN ca cin Mechaete ate hes a aiibeik mista sca wetter sence 918 111,192 
@Wombinations and Unknowns sce reece select rattatre art atte ene ere 146 30, 524 
otal es ok Ae Peer ay Sete rte cs tte Peete ee EL cots 4,627 902, 549 

* Including railway shop and maintenance of way employees. 
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POLICY OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION AGAINST EMPLOYMENT 


DISCRIMINATION 


In the June issue of the Lasour GazErTE appeared an article 
entitled “Special Functions of the National Employment Service”. 
This article dealt at some length with the work of the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on behalf of handicapped persons, “first-jobbers”, etc. It 
is felt that the following brief review by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission of its attitude and practice with reference 
to discrimination of any kind against applicants might be of 


interest. 


Under the authority of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission performs two 
important functions. First, it administers 
an employment service, national in its scope 
and responsible for all activities associated 
with filling employers’ orders for workers 
and placing unemployed persons in suit- 
able employment. Second, it operates a 
program of unemployment insurance. The 
Commission fixes the policy and issues the 
instructions which must be obeyed in its 
offices scattered across the breadth of 
Canada from St. John’s, Nfld. to Victoria, 
B.C. There are more than 200 of these 
local offices in the five regions into which 
Canada is divided for administrative 
purposes. 


The instructions given to all offices in 
respect to discrimination, are simple and 
direct. They read as follows:— 

“No applicant seeking work will be dis- 
criminated in favour of, nor against, by 
reason: 

(a) of his or her racial origin, religious 
belief or political affiliation; 

(b) of whether or not he or she was 
engaged previously in insured employment 
or is a claimant for insurance benefit.” 

In addition it is provided that no dis- 
crimination may be exercised in favour of 
any friend or relative of any officer. 
Emphasis is directed to the fact that com- 


petence to perform the duties of the job . 


must be given equal consideration when the 
vacancy is being filled. Whether the appli- 
cant is an insured person or not will have 
no bearing on his selection or non-selection. 


Thus it will be seen that discrimination 
is expressly forbidden in the operations of 
the National Employment Service. The 


function of the National Employment 
Service is to try to fill the employers’ 
vacancies with the most suitable applicant 
regardless of race, creed or political affilia- 
tion. 

The National Employment Service is 
constantly receiving orders from employers 
for workers to fill a wide variety of vacan- 
cies. Employers are, of course, free to 
specify the type of employees which they 
require. Indeed it is essential that they 
furnish the National Employment Service 
with sufficient information about their 
requirements and the nature of the position 
to be filled to enable the intelligent selec- 
tion of applicants for referral. Then it 
becomes the function of the National 
Employment Service to try to satisfy the 
employer consistent with obedience to the 
general policies and instructions formulated 
by the Commission. 

x OK Ox 

According to the Ninth Annual Report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, covering the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1950, employment suitable to their 
physical capacities was found for approxi- 
mately 11,300 handicapped workers through 
the special placement facilities provided by 
the Employment Service. Of this number 
some 8,200 were men and 3,100 women. 
More than 4,000 of the males were disabled 
ex-service men, while 79 disabled ex-service 
women were among the females placed. 

“Placement of handicapped workers offers 
a two-fold problem”, the Report states. 
“The reluctance of employers to engage 
handicapped persons must be overcome and 
the capacities of workers must be carefully 
matched with physical requirements of jobs 
so that physical disabilities will not mean 
economic impairment.” 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


OF 1950 


The following article describes the unsuccessful attempts to 
avoid the railway strike of 1950, reviews the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the Bill introduced by the Government to deal with 
the emergency, and gives the text of the legislation which was 


adopted. 


Canada’s first nation-wide railway strike 
occurred on August 22, 1950, when the last 
of a series of attempts to mediate the 
differences between two groups of labour 
organizations representing some 125,000 
non-operating railway employees and the 
managements of the principal Canadian 
railways failed to resolve their dispute over 
demands of the employees for-~ wage in- 
creases, introduction of the five-day 40-hour 
week and other concessions, and over 
proposals of the railways for a ten-point 
revision in working rules in order to 
facilitate a “fair and economical” introduc- 
tion of a shorter work-week. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the oper- 
ating crews of trains were not involved in 
the dispute, the strike halted practically 
all railway transportation within the 
country and also tied up telegraph services, 
some of the water transport services of 
the two major railway systems, and all 
hotels operated by the Canadian National 
Railways. 

_ On the same day that the work stoppage 
began, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, announced that Parliament 
was being summoned to meet as quickly 


as possible to deal with the serious 
emergency created by the strike. The 
session of Parliament commenced on 


August 29, 1950, and, by suspension of the 
standing orders of the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister immediately intro- 
duced Bill No. 1, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the Resumption of Operations 
of Railways and for the Settlement of the 
Existing Dispute with respect to Terms 
and Conditions of Employment between 
Railway Companies and their Employees”. 
The special legislation in its preamble 
recognized that the vital interests of the 
people of Canada and the welfare and 
security of the nation were imperilled by 
the suspension of railway operations, 
particularly in the light of existing inter- 
national conditions. 

One provision required that, within 
forty-eight hours after the commencement 
of the Act, every railway company affected 
should resume operations and_ every 
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employee on strike should return to his 
duties. The Bill also established provi- 
sional terms and conditions of work for 
the employees and for the final adjust- 
ment of same. As part of the interim 
settlement, all employees affected, including 
railway hotel employees and water trans- 
port employees, were guaranteed an 
immediate increase in wage rates of four 
cents per hour. It was also provided that 
the parties to the dispute should have a 
period in which to resume negotiations, and 
that if agreements were not reached 
between them by such means, all issues 
still in dispute should be determined by 
arbitration, with the Governor in Council 
appointing the arbitrator if the parties 
were unable to agree upon the choice of 
a person to act in that capacity. 

A government-sponsored amendment to 
the Bill, adopted during the course of 
debate in the House of Commons, pro- 
vided that the arbitrator should decide any 
matter within the limits of the proposals 
made by the railway companies and the 
unions at the time negotiations were 
terminated between them prior to the 
commencement of the Act, or such pro- 
posals as were made by them afterwards, 
which had the effect of narrowing the 
limits of disagreement. This had the effect 
of ensuring the introduction of the five-day 
40-hour week not later than September. 1, 
1951. 

The Bill, cited as The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, was explained to 
the members of the House of Commons 
at a sitting on Tuesday evening, August 29, 
by the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Labour. Debate on it commenced at 
11 am. on August 30, when it was unan- 
imously agreed that until the Bull was 
disposed of, the House would sit that day 
without intermission. Second and third 
readings were given to the Bill and the 
House was able to suspend its sitting at 
7.15 pm. It resumed at 9.30 p.m. and 
members were called to the Senate 
Chamber at 9.45 p.m., to which the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Kerwin, as Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, pro- 


ceeded for the purpose of granting Royal 
Assent, which was given at 9.56 o’clock. 
On being returned, the House adjourned at 
10.05 p.m. 

At 10.15 p.m., nineteen minutes after The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
became law, leaders of the two union 
groups directed all striking workers of the 
railways and their ancillary services to 
return to work as soon as possible. The 
initial order was made in a trans-Canada 
radio broadcast. Telephone calls were also 
made to presidents and chairmen of local 
committees of the 17 unions instructing 
them to send their members back to their 
posts. Shortly after mid-night pilot trains 
left all main terminals carrying crews to 
outside points, along with company officials. 
Signals and protective devices were in- 
spected along all main routes and, in the 
early hours of August 31, regularly 
scheduled trains resumed their runs. The 
most serious work stoppage of Canadian 
history was over. 


Negotiations Early in August 


Previous issues of the Lasour GazErre 
have carried most of the historical detail 
of events in the railway dispute through 
the stages of conciliation procedure and up 
to the time of the announcement by the 
union groups that, in the absence of a 
satisfactory agreement being reached, there 
would be “a concerted and peaceful with- 
drawal from the service” at 6 a.m., Regional 
Standard Time, on the morning of August 
22, 1950. As has already been reported, 
one of the groups of unions involved con- 
sisted of fifteen international unions repre- 
senting some 90,000 workers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, and the 
Ontario Northland Railway. The second 
group consisted of two national unions 
representing approximately 35,000 workers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and the Ontario Northland Railway. The 
names of the various unions are listed at 
the conclusion of this article in Schedule B 
of The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act. The companies affected and their 
subsidiaries operating ancillary services are 
shown below in Schedule A. 

Following the fixing of a strike deadline 
by the unions, representatives of the rail- 
ways met separately with the joint nego- 
tiating committees of the groups of unions 
on August 3 but no headway was made. 
On August 8, 1950, the union committees 
were asked to meet on August 10 with the 
Presidents of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company. At this meeting on the “presi- 
dential level” the railway companies made 
what they called their final offer. This 
offer, which the companies emphasized 
did not apply to hotel or water trans- 
port employees, embodied the following 
proposals :— 


(1) Recognition by railway management 
of a moral obligation to implement 
the 40-hour week at the appropriate 
time. 

(2) Recognition by the unions in prin- 
ciple, subject to negotiation in detail, 
of ten amendments to existing con- 
tracts. 

(3) Either (A) a 44-hour basic work week 
with a 9-1 per cent increase in hourly 
rates so as to maintain take-home 
pay. (In regard to monthly-rated 
clerical employees there will be an 
understanding that a five-day actual 
work week may be granted by local 
arrangement in selected cases where 
the hours now actually worked are 
less than 44, on condition that the 
requirements of the service are pro- 
tected up to 44 hours per week); or 
(B) an increase in basic wage rates 
approximately equivalent in expense 
to that involved under Plan A. This 
would average 84 cents per hour for 
all employees but it is to be gradu- 
ated in three steps so as to provide 
for: (i) A maximum hourly or 
monthly wage increase; (ii) lesser 
amounts in specific cases where it is 
necessary: (a) To avoid raising the 
occupational rates still further above 
those paid in outside industry for 
comparable work; (6) To widen the 
differential between successive posi- 
tions so as to provide a reasonable 
incentive for advancement. 


The revisions in working rules proposed 
by the companies were summarized as 
follows:— ; 


1. All employees having less than six 
months’ seniority to be considered 
probationary. 

2. A revision of rules to provide that 
in case of staff reduction as much 
advance notice as possible will be given 
employees affected. (At present there 
is a specified period of notice which 
must be given each employee.) 

3. Modify and/or incorporate rules re- 
garding apprenticeship rates and 
period of application. 

4. Provide for variation in starting time 
to meet requirements of railway 
service. 

. Provide for establishment of meal 
periods to meet requirements of rail- 
way service. 

6. Modify reference to payment of time 
and one-half for Sunday work as such 
and provide for the, establishment of 
a seventh day off duty, not neces- 
sarily Sunday. 

. Amend the vacation-with-pay provi- 
sions to conform with the reduced 
work week. 

8. Modify overtime rules governing road 
service, express messengers and helpers. 

9. Modify the rule presently restricting 
work on Sunday. 


OU 
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10. Modify the rule governing sleeper and 
dining car department employees to 
provide that when passenger trains 


consist of more than three and not. 


exceeding eight sleepers, one con- 
ductor will be assigned, and an extra 
conductor will be assigned when trains 
exceed eight sleeping cars. 


: Statement by Companies, August 10 


A public statement released by the Press 
Bureaux of the CNR and CPR indicated 
that the companies’ offer had been made 
personally to the full negotiating com- 
mittees of the two union groups by Mr. 
Donald Gordon, Chairman and President of 
the Canadian National Railways, on behalf 
of himself and Mr. W. A. Mather, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The CPR was represented at the meeting 
by Mr. N. R. Crump, Vice-President, as 
Mr. Mather was in Western Canada. 

The public statement went on to say 
that, in making the offer for both com- 
panies, which he described as representing 
“the ultimate which can be expected”, Mr. 
Gordon emphasized that “it is a final offer 
and no good purpose will be served in 
taking it as another bargaining point. If 
it is not accepted, then it must follow that 
all compromise offers in this dispute are 
withdrawn and the railways stand by the 
provisions of the agreement dated July 16, 
1948, without any amendment.” 

The railways’ statement reported at some 
length a “solemn warning’? which Mr. 
Gordon had given to the union leaders of 
the “grave and frightening” weight of 
responsibility they would be assuming if 
they refused to accept the carriers’ terms 
and called a strike. It then set out the 
following estimate of the cost of the unions’ 
demands, if applied generally to all 
employees of both companies:— 

(a) The 40-hour week maintaining take- 

home pay, $80,158,000. 

(b) The 40-hour week plus 7 cents an 

hour increase, $110,736,000. 

(c) The 40-hour week plus 10 cents an 

hour increase, $123,837,000. 

On the basis of estimates made by the 
railways, the compensating freight rate in- 
creases to meet such figures were :— 

(a) For the 40-hour week, 24 per cent. 

(b) For the 40-hour week plus 7 cents, 

34 per cent. 
(c) For the 40-hour week plus 10 cents 
38 per cent, 

It was admitted by the railways that 
there would be an “area of disagreement” 
about such estimates, but their statement 
added that “whatever the margin in dispute, 
no reasonable person can deny that the 
figures are most formidable. It seems clear 
that in considering all requests from the 
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unions, the railways are confronted with an 
increase in their wage bill of the order of 
20-25 per cent.” The railways were pre- 
pared to give full weight to the general 
assumption that, given sufficient time, in- 
creased productivity could offset increased 
wage cost, but claimed that -no one 
had been able to demonstrate anything 
approaching such an increase in produc- 
tivity as would offset the full demands of 
the unions. Inability to pay had not been 
made the railways’ sole reason for resisting 
the unions’ requests, and railway manage- 
ment not only accepted the belief that the 
railway worker was entitled to be paid on 
a comparable scale with other industry, but 
was satisfied that railway wages were not 
seriously out of line and that there were 
many classifications definitely above com- 
parable wages in other industries. Mr. 
Gordon had emphasized that the railways 
did not resist the trend to a 40-hour week, 
but, as a service industry, they could not 
“on this particular point lead the parade 
in advance of the industries they must 
serve.” In the United States, the 40-hour 
week had not been put into effect in rail- 
way operations until it had been over- 
whelmingly adopted in other industries. 

The statement then referred to the 
tradition of enlightenment with moderation 
and restraint on both sides which had 
marked relations in the railway industry 
for many years. It then quoted Mr. 
Gordon as saying “management is of the 
opinion that this sort of attitude is not 
now being exhibited. We question defi- 
nitely that the union representatives are 
bargaining in good faith. Our experience 
in our discussions with you leads us to 
believe that each suggestion made by us 
in an effort to effect a settlement becomes 
a lever for probing still further concessions. 
It must be remembered that we have 
responsibilities not only to our employees, 
but as well to the public at large who are 
entitled to railway service at reasonable 
cost and on a basis to meet their require- 
ments.” 


Position of Unions 


Later on August 10 both groups of unions 
notified the railways that the companies’ 
“final offer” was not acceptable as a basis 
of settlement. The position of the unions, 
as set out in a letter addressed to the heads 
of the railways by Mr. F. H. Hall on behalf 
of the negotiating committee of the fifteen 
associated international unions was as 
follows :— 


“We regret to have to advise that we 
can find no acceptable contribution to such 
a solution in either your statement or the 
‘final proposals’ which accompanied it. 


Indeed, in some particulars we find the 
statement both irritating and provocative, 
calculated to increase the difficulty of 
reaching an amicable settlement. We view 
as particularly objectionable your statement 
that ‘we question definitely that the union 
representatives are bargaining in good 
faith.’ Our reply to this is to say what 
has been apparent to our Committee from 
the outset of the proceedings, that the 
railways’ conception of bargaining is an 
interminable process calculated to preserve 
the status quo to the last possible moment 
and deprive the employees of the improve- 
ments sought in working conditions and 
wages over a long period, during which 
workers in other industries have secured 
them. In this connection, it.is not inappro- 
priate to point out that the notices seeking 
the five-day week and the very small wage 
increase of seven cents an hour were served 
by the unions on June 16, 1949. Thus, 
although you allege there has been no 
real collective bargaining, almost fourteen 
months have elapsed and the issues are still 
unsettled. 

“The requests submitted on June 16, 
1949, were met with counter proposals. In 
making these requests the employees were 
certainly not blazing any trails. They had 
seen increasing adoption of the five-day 
week in other industries. The rising cost 
of living was reducing their already low 
living standards. The counter proposals 
would have deprived some of the employees 
of conditions they had enjoyed for many 
years. This they viewed as retaliation. To 
have ‘bargained’ on these matters by the 
method evidently contemplated by the 
Railways would have precluded the possi- 
bility of reaching any conclusions on the 
employees’ requests until, perhaps, some 
time in 1951. This would be a travesty 
on ‘collective bargaining’, and calculated to 
undermine it as a useful procedure in indus- 
trial relations. 


“Your statement makes several references 


to the report of the Conciliation Board. 


We do not think that the Conciliation 
Board made any useful contribution to 
settlement of the questions involved. Quite 
frankly, these organizations have for some 
time been dissatisfied with the manner in 
which such Boards are constituted. We 
have not found that the background, train- 
ing and experience in the judicial field of 
some of the gentlemen who sit as Chairmen 
of Conciliation Boards qualifies them to 
deal adequately with, and decide fairly, 
labour disputes involving sociological and 
economic factors. 

“Your statement admits that there will 
be an area of disagreement on the cost 
figures you have quoted. These figures are 


indeed ‘most formidable’ as you have said. 
Whether they are in any sense indicative 
of what the cost would be is another thing 
entirely. In the United States, where the 
five-day forty-hour week has been in effect 
on the railways since September 1, 1949, 
it would appear that the early high esti- 
mates of the cost have not been borne out 
by experience. Both the Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
have operations in the United States. In 
1949 they gave their United States em- 
ployees a wage increase of seven cents an 
hour, and put into effect a five-day forty- 
hour week, with pay for forty-eight hours. 
We have not been able to get the railway 
officers to tell us the cost of applying the 
five-day forty-hour week, and the assump- 
tion is warranted that it falls far below 
the original estimates. But in your pro- 
posals you have admitted ‘Recognition by 
railway management of a moral obligation 
to implement the forty-hour week at the 
appropriate time.’ How, at that time the 
cost figures would be less formidable than 
now we do not know. 

“We are very much of the opinion that 
the impact of additional cost on the Cana- 
dian economy has been greatly exaggerated, 
and we cannot agree that to meet our 
demands would engender very serious infla- 
tionary pressure. It would seem to us that 
the views you now express in this regard 
are at variance with those expressed by 
the railways when applying for increases in 
freight rates. And if, as you say, public 
opinion is aroused on this subject it is 
simply because the public is ill-informed 
and accepts propaganda for facts and irre- 
sponsible and biased newspaper editorials 
as gospel truth. But we are sure that the 
thoughtful element of the public will 
support railway employees in their attempt 
to secure for themselves the shorter work 
week being enjoyed by so many workers in 
other industries. 

“There has never been anything in the 
nature of a national strike on Canadian 
railways. Indeed, for a great number of 
years there has been no stoppage of work 
at all of any importance. This well illus- 
trates the responsible character of the 
employees, and their reluctance to take 
extreme measures. They find the present 
situation most distasteful, brought about 
by discriminatory treatment which has 
become intolerable. They hope that even 
at this late hour a strike can be avoided. 

“These unions are democratic institu- 
tions. Their leaders are in the hands of 
the membership. Your statement appears 
to imply that the ‘union leaders’ have 
authority to veto the memberships’ strike 
vote. Such is not so. 
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“The proposed forty-four hour basic 
work week is not acceptable, nor is the 
alternative increase in basic wage rates. 

“Hotel and water transport employees 
should be included in any settlement.” 


Commissioner's Attempt 
to Effect Settlement 


On August 16, the Prime Minister wrote 
a letter to the parties on behalf of the 
Government of Canada asking that strike 
action be postponed for thirty days. He 
stated that the Government itself could 
not, under existing labour legislation, 
impose a settlement upon the parties, but 
expressed the hope that they would resume 
their negotiations and carry them through 
to a successful conclusion. If a settlement 
were not reached by the parties themselves 
prior to August 22, and strike action were 
postponed, the Prime Minister promised 
that the Government would appoint a 
special Commissioner to act as mediator. 

In reply to this appeal, the Prime 
Minister was told by the leaders of the 
unions’ negotiating committees that they 
could not agree to a postponement of the 
strike deadline. However, in their replies, 
they implied that they would welcome the 
immediate assistance of a mediator. 

On@e Augusta: 18491950) se Draw WeeeeAc 
Mackintosh, vice-principal of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commissioner pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 56 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and was instructed to confer with the 
parties to the dispute and to endeavour 
to mediate the issues in dispute between 
them. 

Dr. Mackintosh, who is recognized as one 
of Canada’s ablest economists, was described 
by the Prime Minister in Parliament as a 
man in whom the Government had great 
confidence. He proceeded at once to 
Montreal and, in three dramatic days, made 
every effort to bring about a settlement. 

The Hon. Mr. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
made available to Dr. Mackintosh in his 
mediation effort the full facilities of the 
Department of Labour; and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
the Director of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department, Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, and one of its senior Industrial 
Relations Officers, Mr. J. L. MacDougall, 
accompanied him to Montreal as con- 
sultants. Dr. MacNamara, while not 
participating officially in the mediation 
proceedings, directed his efforts in collabora- 
tion with the mediator towards breaking 
the impasse which confronted the mediator 
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at the outset of his task, and conferred 
with union groups at various stages of the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Mackintosh held a preliminary joint 
meeting with the representatives of the 
parties on the morning of August 19. This 
was attended by the full joint negotiating 
committees of both groups of unions, com- 
prised of some 26 persons, and by 11 rep- 
resentatives of the railways. 

Later, a subcommittee representing the 
unions’ negotiating committees was formed, 
composed as follows:— 


International Unions 


Mr. F. H. Hall, Chairman of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

Mr. G. R. Pawson, Secretary of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. 

Mr. H. Smith, President of Division 
No. 4, Federation of Shop Crafts, AF of L. 

Mr. Robert Hewitt, Vice-President, Bro- 
therhood of Railway Carmen of America. 

Mr. W. Aspinall, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 

Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


National Unions 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, National President, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. 

Mr. T. McGregor, Chairman of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and System Chair- 
man of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

Mr. W. J. Smith, Acting Secretary, Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Representative 
of Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Mr. T. J. Clark, Grand President, Bro- 
therhood of Express Employees. 

The representatives of the railway com- 
panies attending the negotiations were as 
follows:— 


Canadian National Railways 

Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman and 
President. 

Mr. S. F. Dingle, Vice-President. 

Mr. R. C. Johnston, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

Mr. P. E. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour 
Relations. : 

Mr. James A. MacDonald, 
Mr. Gordon. 


Asst. to 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Mr. W. A. Mather, President. 

Mr. N. R. Crump, Vice-President. 

Mr. D. I. McNeill, Vice-President Per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. J. R. Kimpton, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

Mr. 8S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of 
Personnel. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
Mr. A. Freeman, General Manager. 


At the outset, Dr. Mackintosh explained 
that he had been appointed as a mediator 
and that he had no intention of imposing 
any terms of settlement upon the parties. 
He said that no terms of settlement had 
been suggested to him by any member of 
the Government and that any settlement 
arrived at through his mediation must be 


a negotiated one. He also referred to the, 


seriousness of the international situation 
and to the effects which a railway strike 
would have upon the railway industry and 
upon the economy at large. 


Intensive negotiations, conducted through 
separate consultations with the parties, then 
took place on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, August 19 to 21, and throughout 
the early hours of Tuesday, August 22. 
Various proposals and counter proposals 
narrowed the gap between the positions of 
the two sides, but failed to bridge their 
differences. The final session of the unions’ 
committee broke up about 5.30 am., EDT, 
with the announcement that no settlement 
had been reached and that “the strike 
is on”, 


Report of Commissioner 


The report made by Dr. Mackintosh to 
the Minister of Labour, dated August 25, 
1950, was as follows:— 


“On Friday, August 18, I was appointed 
by you a Commission to act as mediator 
in the two disputes between the Canadian 
railways and the unions representing the 
‘non-operating’ employees of the railways. 


“T proceeded immediately to Montreal 
and arranged to meet those representing 
the parties to the dispute at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning. explained to them 
the conception which I had of my duties 
as mediator and emphasized to them the 
magnitude, particularly in the present 
world circumstances, of the disaster which 
would be precipitated by a strike. I 
arranged to meet the groups separately in 
the hope that at a later time further joint 
meetings would serve a useful purpose. 


“Both parties to the dispute made them- 
selves available to me at all times and 


afforded me every opportunity to carry.on 
my duties. I was shown every personal 
consideration by both groups. 

“In the three days and nights available 
to me I met both parties many times and 
used all the resources at my command: to 
achieve a settlement of the dispute. In 
the end, I failed in my efforts. 

“The dispute is unresolved and _ the 
employees are on strike. In these circum- 
stances, it would not be helpful to make 
a formal report on the merits of the issues 
at stake nor do I understand it to be part 
of my duties. Indeed, it is impossible for 
a mediator working for a short period to 
assess fairly the merits of a complicated 
dispute. He must concentrate on obtain- 
ing a workable settlement. 

“For your information, I attach copies of 
three documents setting out formal offers 
of settlement by the parties. These, in 
the order in which they were presented, 
are described by the parties as follows:— 

(1) Memorandum from the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committees of the Terms on 
which a Strike Can Be Avoided. 
(This was handed to me as a typed 
document.) 

(2) Memorandum (by the Railways) to 
the Special Commissioner. (A state- 
ment initialled by the Presidents of 
the two chief companies and handed 
to me.) 

(3) Memorandum as to Terms of Settle- 
ment. (Presented orally to me by 
the Joint Negotiating Committees and 
described by them as a “terminal 
offer’’.) 

“These documents were all presented in 
the late hours of Monday, August 21, or 
the early hours of Tuesday. Only on 
limited points did they represent fresh 
offers. To a considerable degree they 
formalized points which had been tenta- 
tively and conditionally accepted at earlier 
stages. 

“The work of the mediator was made 
extraordinarily difficult by (1) the almost 
complete lack of confidence between the 
parties to the dispute; (2) the number 
and variety of the unions which were 
attempting to bargain as one unit; (3) the 
very low level of effectiveness of collective 
bargaining in the industry; (4) the fact 
that the rapidly approaching menace of 
the strike created confusion between 
genuine bargaining and attempts to make 
statements of positions before the work 
stoppage took place. 

“Throughout the brief period of my 
activities I had the most willing and 
helpful co-operation from the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and his staff. 


“Faithfully yours. 
(Sgd.) “W. A. Mackrntos3H.” 
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MEMORANDUM FROM THE JOINT NEGOTIATING 
* COMMITTEES OF THE TERMS ON WHICH 
A STRIKE CAN BE AVOIDED. 


1. A 5-cent per hour wage increase effective 
September 1, 1950. 

2. A 5-day 40-hour week with 48 hours’ pay 
to be effective September 1, 1951. 

8. The 5-day 40-hour week to be applied to 
hotel and water transport employees. 

4. The aggregate amount of money for the 
5-cent increase for hotel and water trans- 

port employees to be applied to those 
classifications, but not necessarily on a 
pro rata basis. 

. Contingent on a 2-year agreement, there 
shall be a cost-of-living bonus effective 
September 1, 1950, of one cent per hour 
per point rise in the Cost-of-Living Index; 
this to be computed half-yearly. 

6. The war-saving clause to be based on 
Government declaration of emergency 
only.* 

7. Ancillary questions as to Regulations, 
etc., and application of the 5-day 40- 
hour week to be agreed to in principle 
along the lines of the “Chicago Agree- 
ment”.t 

8. There should be provision for a Joint 
Committee and Referee as to application 
of the 5-day 40-hour week. 


9. The Railways to withdraw their counter 
proposals.t 


oO 


MEMORANDUM (BY ‘THE RAILWAYS) TO 
Dr. W. A. MACKINTOSH, SPECIAL Com- 
MISSIONER. 


As you are aware the Railways by one 
concession after another have made major 
efforts to meet the demands of the two Union 
groups involved in the present dispute. 
These offers culminated in the proposals put 
before the Negotiating Committee by the 
Railways on August 10, copies of which 
are in the hands of the interested parties 
and yourself. 

In preparing this offer we explored every 
avenue which seemed open to us in arriving 
at a contract intended to last for a period 
of only one year. 

At your request we have now given serious 
consideration to the possibility of lengthening 
the contract period so that within a wider 
framework we might justifiably include 
provisions not appropriate for a short-term 
contract. With this in mind we put before 
you the terms on which a longer contract 
would be considered possible by the 
Railways. 


*The clause referred to was one suggested by 
the Mediator during the course of negotiations 
reading as follows: “In the event that the Govern- 
ment of Canada officially informs the companies and 
Unions that the international situation has created 
emergency conditions which require extraordinary 
efforts on the part of all industries and Canadians, 
it is agreed that the Unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been deemed to be 
overtime under the contracts existing at the date of 
this agreement.’’ 

+The “Chicago Agreement” refers to the pro- 
visions of the agreement between various railways 
and trade unions in the United States of America, 
in accordance with which the 5-day 40-hour week 
was initiated on railways in that country on 
September 1, 1949. 

t This reference was to the railways’ proposals as 
to changes in rules, 
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Terms for a three-year contract 


1. A four-cent per hour wage increase 
effective September 1, 1950; such increases 
to be graduated as mutually agreed. 


2. A five-day 40-hour week with 48 hours’ 
pay to be effective October 1, 1951, with pro- 
vision for a transitional period of, say, nine 
months after that date during which penalty . 
overtime rates shall not apply up to 48 hours 
per week. 


3. In consideration of the three year con- 
tract, a cost-of-living bonus clause by which 
each 1 per cent rise in the cost of living 
above the index for October 1, 1951, will be 
ey a by a bonus of, say, 2 cent per 

our 


4. A clause providing that in the event 
that the Government of Canada officially 
informs the companies and unions that the 
international situation has created emer- 
gency conditions which require extra efforts 
on the part of all Canadians it is agreed 
that the unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been deemed 
to be overtime under the contracts existing 
at the date of this agreement. 


5. Agreement to negotiate in good faith 
the amendments to existing contracts 
referred to in the Railways’ offer of August 
10, 1950, with particular reference to those 
rules which will facilitate a fair and 
economical introduction of the 40-hour week. 
In the event of failure to agree by the first 
six months of the transitional period of the 
40-hour week the parties to agree to appoint 
a Referee whose decisions shall be binding. 


6. Hotel employees and water transport 
employees are not to be included in the 
general agreement but provision will be made 
for a one-year agreement whereby a 2-cents 
per hour increase, effective September 1, 
1950, shall be pooled and distributed to these 
employees ‘following a review of their posi- 
tions with workers doing comparable work. 


MEMORANDUM (OF THE JOINT NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEES OF THE UNIONS) AS TO 
TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


1. A wage increase of 5 cents per hour 
effective September 1, 1950; this to be a 
flat increase of 5 cents except where 
otherwise mutually agreed to by the 
Unions and the Companies. 


. Adoption of a 5-day 40-hour week. with 
48 hours’ pay, effective September 1, 1951. 


3. Contingent on a two-year agreement, 
there shall be a_ cost-of-living bonus 
effective January 1, 1951, of one cent per 
hour per point of increase in the Cost- 
of-Living Index, to be computed _half- 
yearly on the basis of the Index as at 
January 1, 1951. 


4. In the event that the Government of 
Canada officially informs the Companies 
and Unions that the international situa- 
tion has created conditions which require 
extraordinary efforts on the part of all 
industries and all Canadians, it is agreed 
that the Unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been 
deemed to be overtime existing at the 
date of this agreement. 


5. There shall be provision for a Joint 
Committee and Referee to deal with 
ancillary questions in regard to the five- 
day forty-hour week and for developing 
the regulations in respect thereto. 


bo 


Parliament Summoned; 
Further Negotiations 


On the morning of the day that the strike 
commenced, the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government regretted that all efforts 
to settle, by collective bargaining, the 
labour dispute between the railways and 
the unions had failed and that a nation- 
wide strike had started. He also announced, 
as reported above, that Parliament was 
being called to meet at once so that the 
representatives of all the people might act 
together in discharging their responsibilities 
to meet the situation. 

On August 24 the Prime Minister 
invited the two principals of the trade 
unions and of the railways to meetings 
with himself and the Minister of Trans- 
port and the Minister of Labour in Ottawa 
on the following day. On August 25 these 
meetings were held, and at the request of 
the Prime Minister, the parties concerned 
agreed to resume direct negotiations in 
camera the same day to seek a solution. 

The renewed negotiations began at 8.15 
p.m. on August 25, and continued on 
August 26 but again ended in a stalemate 
at 7.30 p.m. that evening. 

_After the collapse of the direct negotia- 
tions, the parties issued public statements 
with regard to their respective positions. 
The railways reported that they had made 
a firm offer of settlement as follows:— 

Four cents per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 

, eee, ah 40-hour week to begin September 

A two-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 

An agreement “along lines indicated by 
the negotiating committee as satisfactory”, 
to negotiate amendments in certain rules. 

_A clause dealing with payment of straight 
time up to 48 hours a week in the event of 
a national emergency. 

Hotel and water transport workers, to be 
covered in a separate contract for one year, 
to be granted an increase of 2 cents per 
hour effective September 1, 1950. 


The public statement of the unions 
reported that they had modified their 
demands. They stated that they had 
offered to accept a wage increase of 7 
cents per hour as of June 1, 1950, instead 
of July 16, 1949, and to project the appli- 
cation of the 5-day 40-hour week as far 
ahead as June 1, 1951, and added to that 
a three-month transition period during 
which straight time would be payable up 
to 48 hours per week. 

As a possible alternative, the unions 
proposed that there be a two-year con- 
tract with a wage increase of 5 cents per 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1950, with 
a cost-of-living bonus provision effective 


immediately, under which there would be a 
wage increase of 1 cent per hour for each 
one-point rise in the cost-of-living index. 

On August 27, representatives of both 
the unions and railway management made 
reports to the Prime Minister, the Min- 
ister of Transport and the Minister of 
Labour that their renewed negotiations had 
failed to result in a settlement. 


Legislation Introduced 
by Prime Minister 


When Parliament met on the afternoon 
of August 29, the Prime Minister asked for 
leave to introduce, as Bill No. 1, The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
with the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
as seconder. Following a brief explanation 
of the Bill and a few questions by mem- 
bers of opposition parties, it was agreed 
that the ordinary rules of procedure be set 
aside and that leave to introduce the Bill 
be granted. The Bill was then read a first 
time. 

Following certain formalities, the Prime 
Minister moved the second reading of the 
Bill and addressed the House. He stated 
that the purpose of the legislation was to 
deal with a national emergency, and it was 
not intended to provide in any way for 
any permanent procedure to handle labour 
relations between employers and employees. 
The normal procedure had been built up 
over a great many years and was based 
upon the principle of collective bargaining, 
which had proved its value in the national 
economy of Canada. However, the country 
was faced wtih a tie-up of rail transporta- 
tion which, if continued over any lengthy 
period of time, would bring the economy 
of the nation to a complete standstill. The 
Prime Minister referred to the serious in- 
ternational situation and to the measures 
for increased national security and interna- 
tional co-operation required by the fighting | 
in Korea, and the increasingly grave situa- 
tion reflected by that struggle. 

Continuing, the Rt. Hon. Mr. St. Laurent 
said :— 

“Railways are an essential instrument of 
defence, of security and of protection in 
our country, and I am sure those who have 
the responsibilities for the management of 
the railways, as well as those who have the 
responsibilities for the decisions of the. men 
who operate the railways realize that. 

“As a matter of fact I know from actual 
conversation with their representatives they 
realize it just as keenly as we do. The 
men who are not working at the present 
time assert, as they did assert through 
their leaders in the statements published 
in our press, that they are not striking 
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against the government and they are not 
striking against the public. But the situa- 
tion is such that a tie-up of transportation 
inevitably reflects against government—not 
this government, not a party government, 
but against government in Canada, and 
against the public of Canada. I know that 
is clearly realized and sincerely deplored by 
everyone in Canada, including all those in 
management of railways and all those 
normally engaged in the operation of 
railways. 

“When this strike was announced I real- 
ized, as I am sure every hon. member of 
this House realizes, those who were calling 
the strike and those who were responding 
to the call were not breaking any law 
applicable to their case. They were doing 
what they thought they were justified in 
doing for the protection of their interests; 
but it has been said, and I think it is 
worth being borne in mind, that the in- 
sistence upon what may be normally 
private rights may at times amount to 
what becomes public wrongs. And the 
injury that the insistence on private rights 
may do to the public weal is sometimes 
so great. that it has to be given serious 
consideration, because the existence and 
security of the state is the first and prior 
consideration for each one of us.” 

In outlining the reasoning which had 
played a part in the framing of the Bill, 
the Prime Minister stated that it had been 
“very difficult for us to convince ourselves 
that, in any measure that was going to be 
a declaration by Parliament that such and 
such services had to be resumed in the 
national interest, we should include oper- 
ators of the railway hotels. It appeared 
to us to be very difficult to ask Parliament 
to state that it was of such importance to 
the national interest of the country to have 
hotel operations resumed that this step, 
which I am sure is repugnant to all of us, 
of saying that so and so should do such 
and such, should apply to them. 

“But, on the other hand, it was repre- 
sented to us that all these unions had 
banded together for the promotion of a 
common cause, and that it would appear 
to them that any action that was taken 
which did not apply to all of them and to 
which any of them submitted, would be 
regarded as a betrayal of some of those 
who had banded together for the promotion 
of a common cause. That was something 
which it was said would appear to them 
to be wrong for any Parliament to ask them 
to do. In drawing, our legislation we 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that that 
was a feeling which probably existed in 
the breasts of the men themselves and 
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which it would not be politic to attempt 
to override. Therefore in drawing the 


legislation we have not attempted to make | 


any distinction between any of the ser- 
vices operated by the railway companies 
which were being performed by the men 
who had been in the process of negotiation 
and were now out on strike.” 


Stating that the Government had shown 
the utmost respect for the rights of all 
parties, the Prime Minister declared that 
every possible avenue of conciliation and 
mediation was tried before Parliament was 
called upon to intervene. In the negotia- 
tions, certain matters had been recognized 
as inevitable on both sides, and the Prime 
Minister explained how these matters had 
been taken into account in the provisions 
of the Bill. 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, then gave the members a historical 
account of developments connected with 
the dispute up to the time of the meeting 
of Parliament. 


Leader of Opposition Speaks 


Debate on the Bill commenced at 11.00 
o’clock on Wednesday, August 30, in con- 
sideration of the motion for second reading. 
In leading off the debate, the Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Drew, summarized the 
economic effects of the strike which were 
already evident as follows:— 


“T think it is impossible to overemphasize 
the gravity of the situation. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific the normal move- 
ment of our natural products, our goods, 
machinery, industrial production and the 
daily requirements of the people in all the 
homes of this country, is at a standstill. In 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island is 
almost completely isolated from the main- 
land, except for the airlift which has been 
established. Fruit growers, farmers, workers 
in the forests, fishermen and all others are 
being seriously affected, and those effects 
become more extensive every day. So it is 
on the mainland of that great province. 
Mines, factories and other operations upon 
which the employment of thousands of 
people depend have been forced to close. 

“The Prairie Provinces face a _ very 
special problem. There they see the danger 
of not being able to deal with their great 
wheat crop unless this problem is settled 
immediately. Nor is that the only special 
problem they have there, where distances 
make communication and transport by bus 
and car more difficult than in the more 
concentrated centres of population. In 
Alberta hundreds of oil wells already have 
been closed, causing not only a loss of 
fuel supplies but also of employment. 


In Ontario many of the largest industries 
are shut down, with resulting loss of employ- 
ment to thousands of men and women. 
Farmers are unable to ship their products, 
and some of the finest crops in the history 
of this province are going to waste. In 
Quebee the same situation exists. As in 
Ontario, the great pulp and paper mills are 
having immense difficulty in carrying on 
that business upon which so much of the 
economy of this country depends, as well 
as the employment of thousands of people. 

“In the Maritimes there is severe disrup- 
tion of normal activities because of the 
substantial dependence of so many places in 
those provinces upon rail service. Prince 
Edward Island is almost isolated from the 
mainland because the great railway ferry is 
not operating. Special hardships also are 
being felt in Newfoundland. Everywhere 
throughout Canada the people face mount- 
ing difficulties and realize that if this disrup- 
tion of service continues much longer we face 
a disaster almost beyond imagination... . 
Just to emphasize how serious this is, may 
I point out that at this very time the 
special United Nations force has been 
divided into three different groups, which 
for a time could not be brought together 
by rail and for which much of the heavy 
equipment required could not be supplied. 
That is a situation we cannot regard with 
equanimity at a time like this, when the 
very survival of our way of life is threat- 
ened throughout the world.” 

Mr. Drew criticized the provisions for 
compulsory arbitration of the differences 
between the parties in the event of their 
not being able to reach a settlement by 
collective bargaining.** He moved an 
amendment, seconded by the hon. member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. E. L. Fairclough), 
as follows:— 

That Bill No. 1 be not now read the 
second time but that in the opinion of 
this House consideration should be given 
to a measure which would provide for the 
appointment of a national administrator 
to ensure immediate operation of the rail- 


ways pending final solution of the dispute 
by the free process of collective bargaining. 


Statement by Leader of CCF Party 


The Leader of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, 
stated, in part:— 

“The leader of the opposition (Mr. Drew) 
outlined the difficulties under which various 


*On August 29, in an unprecedented joint statement, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the Canadian and 
Catholie Confederation of Labour, and the Dominion 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, united in announcing their strong 
opposition to the principal of compulsory arbitra- 
tion as to the terms of collective agreements. 


producers are suffering at the present 
moment. Let me remark that not only the 
producers and every consumer in Canada 
are suffering from -the great strike now in 
progress, but also every railroad employee 
involved in the strike. The loss of earnings 
to that great group of Canadian citizens 
1S a serious one to every one of them.... 

“T do-not like this Bill. When I read 
the preamble it led me to believe that, 
the railway companies and the bargaining 
agents of the employees having appeared 
to agree that existing wage rates should 
be increased and the forty-hour week 
introduced, the legislation would involve a 
settlement along those lines. Had I stopped 
at the preamble, or had the preamble of 
this Bill constituted the law, I should say 
there was much to be said for what is 
contained in the preamble. As the Leader 
of the Opposition says, however, when you 
examine the Bill itself it contains much 
more than appears on the surface. The 
rules that have been negotiated by the 
men over a long period of years, and which 
in no way enter into this wages and hours 
dispute, under this Bill may be thrown 
into the discussion. All matters which the 
railways or the men care to bring before 
an arbitrator, if one is appointed, may be 
the subject of new negotiations. Even a 
layman who knows very little about rail- 
way rules appreciates the fact that those 
rules have been agreed upon, having regard 
to the differing circumstances within the 
various railway systems, over long periods 
of years. An attempt was made by the 
railway management to introduce the rules 
as a bargaining point but, as I understand 
it, as late as last Friday that feature of 
the discussion was eliminated by the railway 
companies. They recognized the impossi- 
bility of reaching a speedy agreement in 
relation to the railway problem if those 
rules—and: I give this only as an example 
—were thrown into this discussion. .. . 

“Then, of course, there is the feature of 
compulsory arbitration, which has been 
emphasized by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In this democratic country we have 
built up a labour code, a way of doing 
things, which in the past has worked well. 
I believe that if more conciliation and a 
less dictatorial attitude had been shown by 
the railway managements, collective bar- 
gaining would have achieved results and 
this strike would have been avoided weeks 
AOA seks 

“The Bill does not contain any deadline 
for the commencement of the forty-hour 
week. .. . We should remember that the 
railway men had come down many months 
from their original position as to when the 
forty-hour week should go into effect. The 
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date the men wanted was June 1, 1951, and 
the railways suggested September 1, 1951. 
The Bill does not say that the forty-hour 
week should go into effect at a date on or 
before September 1, 1951, the date furthest 
away. There is nothing in the Bill to that 
effect, and it may mean nothing to the 
arbitrator. I believe the Leader of the 
Opposition is quite right im saying that 
Clause 3 of the Bill contains no real guar- 
antee, except of a temporary nature, with 
regard to wages. 

“Again, with regard to the forty-hour 
week, the understanding is and was that if 
the forty-hour week came into effect—the 
railway management did not disagree with 
this—then the take-home pay should be the 
same. The Bill now before the house con- 
tains no guarantee of that. Consequently 
no matter how much one may want to 
see the railways resume operations, every 
member of the house should scrutinize the 
Bill and understand its implications. I 
suggest to the Government that, having 
regard to the debate and the objections or 
suggestions that are made, it should give 
an undertaking that the objectionable 
features will be eliminated in the committee 
stage to enable hon. members to support 
what purports to be the purpose of the Bill, 
namely, the resumption of railway trans- 
portation in this country.” 


Leader of Social Credit Party 


The Leader of the Social Credit Party, 
Mr. Solon E. Low, outlined some of the 
hardships imposed by the railway strike 
upon farmers, livestock producers and fruit 
growers. He went on to say, in part:— 

“Thousands of workers are being com- 
pelled into idleness and loss of income 
through enforced shutdown of industries 
and mines. These people do not quibble 
about compulsory means. They do not 
quibble at all about what compulsion itself 
means. They realize all too well, as do 
the farmers of Canada, that the railway 
management and workers, in exercising 
what they consider to be their sacred 
rights, are visiting compulsory losses, idle- 
ness and frustration upon a whole nation, 
and that at a time of extreme interna- 
tional danger... . 


“My colleagues and I in the Social Credit 
group in this House have applied our minds 
with all the wisdom and energy that we 
possess, to the problem that is before us. 
We have concluded that we have no better 
means of getting our railways back into 
operation than through the procedure which 
is outlined in the Bill now under con- 
sideration. In our judgment many of the 
provisions of the Bill are fair and just, 
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and they should be effective in accom- 
plishing the single purpose for which the 
Bill was drafted. In general we agree 
with the principle of the Biull. With 
certain clauses we have some reservations, 
because we think that they are not clear, 
especially as to time limits of agreements 
which might be decided upon by an 
arbitrator and imposed upon the railways 
and the workers, as well as some other 
things. In our judgment an arbitrator 
should not have the power to impose, let 
us say, five or six year agreements upon 
the railways or the workers, if that is not 
what the railways and the workers wish. 
We feel also, Mr. Speaker, that the arbi- 
trator should be empowered to arbitrate 
only on those matters which are outstand- 
ing at this time. The arbitrator should 
not have the power to deal with the long- 
range agreements now in effect, or with 
those myriads of rules that have been 
worked out at such cost and over long 
periods of time.... 


“We do not think this Bill should set 
any undesirable precedents. It deals solely 
with the present crisis, and is designed to 
do one main and all-important thing—get 
the trains moving in the interests of all 
Canadians, in the interests of a strong 
Canada in this time of grave international 
stress. And although there are in our 
judgment shortcomings in some of the 
clauses of the bill, we feel disposed at the 
present time to support it in principle.” 


Sub-Amendment Moved 


At a later stage in the debate, the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Stanley Knowles) moved a sub-amendment, 
seconded by the hon. member for Cape 
Breton South (Mr. Clarence Gillis), as 
follows :— 


That the following words be added to 
the amendment at the end thereof: 

Provided that the administrator be 
instructed to grant immediately the 
maximum concessions made by the com- 
panies during negotiations, and_ that 
further negotiations with reference to the 
present dispute relate only to the questions 
of (a) a wage increase greater than four 
cents an hour; (b) the implementing of - 
the forty-hour week for forty-eight hours’ 
pay at a date earlier than September 1, 
cn and (c) the check-off of trade union 
ues. 


After a considerable amount of further 
debate, the sub-amendment introduced by 
Mr. Knowles was negatived by a vote of 
229 to 13, and the amendment introduced 
by Mr. Drew was negatived by a vote of 
186 to 56. 


In closing the debate on second reading 
the Prime Minister said that he did not 


; 
i 
{ 


think it was necessary to make any amend- 
ment to the Bill to ensure to the workers 
that any arbitrator would not make an 
award that would be less favourable to 
them than the proposals that were in 
existence at the time the negotiations broke 
off on Saturday night, August 26. He then 
went on to say:— 


“But we all appreciate that it will be 
desirable not only to have the men obey 
the law but also to have them go back 
to their jobs with a feeling of security 
that they are getting a fair deal. For that 
purpose the Government will be prepared 
to have an amendment introduced at the 
committee stage to limit the field of 
determination to that which remained the 
the gap between the parties when the 
negotiations were broken off, subject, of 
course, to any further narrowing that the 
parties may themselves have brought about 
by their further negotiations at the time 
an arbitrator is appointed.” 


Government Amendment 


Upon request, and with the unanimous 
consent of the House the Prime Minister 
read the text of the amendment which the 
Government was prepared to make to the 
Bill, and the motion for second reading 
carried by a vote of 192 to 47. 


The House then went into committee 
and the Rt. Hon. Mr. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, proposed 
the amendment which had been promised 
by the Prime Minister. It read:— 


That clause 5 of Bill be amended by 
inserting as subsection (3) the following 
subsection and renumbering subsections 
(3) (4) and (5) as subsections (4) (5) 
and (6): 

(3) In deciding any matter under this 
section, the arbitrator shall decide the 
matter within the limits of the proposals 
that he determines were made by the 
railway companies and the unions in 
respect of that matter at the time nego- 
tiations were terminated between them on 
the twenty-sixth day of August, nineteen 
hundred and fifty, or were made by either 
of them after the commencement of this 
Act at any time before the matter came 
before him and which narrow these limits, 
but the arbitrator by his decision shall 
not provide for a reduction in a rate of 
wages established pursuant to Section 3. 


Other Amendments 


Another minor amendment was moved 
by the member for Vancouver-Quadra (Mr. 
H. C. Green), extending from 15 to 30 
days the period for collective bargaining 
between the parties) This amendment was 
agreed to without division. 


The amendment introduced by the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Howe was agreed to, following 


clarification by the Prime Minister as to 
the duties and responsibilities whith would 
devolve upon the arbitrator, if one were 
appointed, in respect of hotel and water 
transport employees and the proposals of 
the railways for changes in rules. 

After the Bill was reported out of 
committee, the Prime Minister moved its 
third reading. At this stage, the Leader 
of the Opposition moved, seconded by the 
hon. member for Eglinton (Mr. D. M. 
Fleming), as follows:— 

That Bill No. 1 be not now read a third 
time but that it be referred back to the 


committee of the whole for the purpose of 
striking out Section 5 of the Bill. 


The House divided on the amendment of 
Mr. Drew, which was negatived by a vote 
of 175 to 49. The Bill then passed on 
division. 


Economic and other Effects 
of the Strike 


It is still too early at the time of writing 
to gauge anything more than the broad 
economic effects of the strike. Even in 
regard to lay-offs resulting from the rail 
tie-up, only preliminary figures are avail- 
able. In general it seems clear that the 
over-all impact of the strike was not as 
great as was anticipated, and that the 
ingenuity of Canadians in all phases of 
business activity played an important part 
in lessening the hardships that might have 
accrued. 


While tension mounted as the special 
mediator, Dr. Mackintosh, pressed his 
efforts in day and night negotiations, each 
edition of the newspapers and every radio 
bulletin reflected the anxiety of the nation, 
in alternating moods of hope and appre- 
hension, with such phrases as “the fateful 
hour is at hand”, Pre-strike predictions 
included dire warnings such as one that 
“the lives of almost everyone will be 
immediately and, for the most part, 
adversely affected if the railway strike goes 
into effect”. On the day the work stoppage 
began, a metropolitan daily in Central 
Canada announced that “shortages of meat 
and other perishable foods are’ forecast if 
the strike lasts more than a day or so”. 
The mayor of one municipality in Northern 
Ontario declared that its population of 
29,000 “will starve within a week unless 
the strike is lifted” On August 26 a 
reputable newsman, apparently misled by 
statements as to lay-offs that might occur 
if the strike were prolonged, reported that 
there were “around 500,000” Canadians idle 
as a direct result of the strike, and that 
if it were not settled within a week “this 
figure will soar to 750,000.” 
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In actuality, the adversities imposed by 
the strike fell short of such calamitous 
forebodings. Nevertheless, the hardships 
that were experienced were very real, and 
before work was resumed it appeared that 
the breaking point in the ability of the 
managements of many industries to con- 
tinue production was not far away. ‘This 
was indicated by the cumulative totals of 
actual industrial lay-offs and the large 
number of potential lay-offs reported in the 
press and through the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

As early as August 19, the Employment 
Office in St. John’s, Newfoundland, réported 
that 700 track labourers had been laid off 
in anticipation of the strike. Smaller 
numbers of track labourers were also 
reported to have been laid off in other 
parts of Canada. 

The embargoing of goods by the rail- 
ways affected began as early as midnight 
on Thursday, August 17, after which time 
no shipment of livestock or perishable goods 
was accepted by the companies. Drastic 
curtailment in rail service commenced on 
August 21 when the railway managements 
cancelled many trains in advance of the 
strike deadline because they would not be 
able to complete their runs if a last-minute 
settlement were not reached. An embargo 
on the acceptance of express traffic was 
imposed at noon on August 21 by Cana- 
dian express companies and by the Railway 
Express Agency in the United States. 
Telegraph companies refused to accept night 
letters the same day. The Post Office 
stopped accepting parcels for other than 
local delivery and all but first-class mail 
was refused unless prepaid at airmail rates. 

Trains which were in motion at the time 
of the strike deadline at 6 am., Regional 
Standard Time, on August 22 continued to 
a terminal or other convenient point. In 
the larger centres, baggage room personnel 
delayed their walk-out to handle the 
baggage of trains arriving after 6 am. 
Within two or three hours all stations, big 
and little, were deserted. By arrangement 
between the railway managements and the 
unions representing both operating and 
non-operating employees, single engines 
were kept in readiness with steam up at 
certain points in order to take care of 
emergencies, and small maintenance crews 
remained at their posts in order to take 
care of perishable commodities and to pro- 
vide protection. 

To meet the crisis, bus companies and 
airlines expanded their services to handle 
travellers, commuters and tourists to the 
full extent possible. The Canadian Auto- 
motive Transport Association announced 
that every available truck across Canada 
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would be pressed into service transporting 
foods, medical supplies and other freight. 
Many cities had drawn up strike plans in 
advance, and some of them appointed 
emergency co-ordinators to see that supply 
routes were arranged for essential needs. 
District co-ordinators of the automotive 
transport organizations worked with muni- 
cipal officials to ensure the swift movement 
of bread, milk and other perishable foods. 
Among numerous notable instances of 
makeshift arrangements, it was reported in 
the press that a furniture van carried 
medical supplies from Toronto to Winnipeg, 
and that in the Niagara Peninsula brewery 
trucks were pressed into service to trans- 
port peaches to market. Commuters 
brought bicycles into use and car pools 
reminiscent of the war years were revived. 
Passengers debarking from ocean liners at 
Quebec City were taken to Montreal in 
cars and buses. 

Hotels operated by the’ Canadian 
National Railways endeavoured to carry on 
to the extent that facilities and non- 
striking personnel would permit, and some 
guests remained in residence, climbing stairs 
to their rooms and making their own beds. 

A factor in the maintenance of public 
morale was the maintenance of full service 
by newspapers and other media for the 
dissemination of news. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation continued its net- 
work services without interruption, using 
leased wires of the railway telegraph ser- 


vice, although certain normal program 
“reversals” and “switches” had to be 
eliminated. 


On the stock exchanges, which continued 
to operate on leased wires, mild selling 
pressure was at first experienced but the 
markets recovered quickly despite the 
strike. 

Vancouver Island and Prince Edward 
Island were cut off from the mainland 
almost entirely, and were dependent upon 
aeroplanes, barges and small boats for food 
supplies. The Pictou ferry continued to 
serve Prince Edward Island and before the 
end of the strike the main railway ferry 
was permitted to resume operations. 

The stoppage of work by the striking 
railway unions affected the coastal shipping 
operations of the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the CPR and Cana- 
dian National Steamships. The isolation 
of the coastal communities, with their 
populations of some 15,000 persons, was 
made complete on August 25 when about 
250 unlicensed crew members of coastal 
vessels operated by Union Steamships 
Limited went on strike in connection with 
a dispute between the company and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America. The coastal steamship services 
of the two railways were also involved in 
the SIU dispute, but it had no relation to 
the main railway controversy. An emer- 
gency air transportation system was organ- 
ized to help meet the predicament of the 
coastal towns and villages. 

In another instance of isolation, the town 
of Atikokan, Ont., about 100 miles west 
of the Lakehead, appealed for aid on behalf 
of its 3,000 residents when their supplies 
of fresh meat, sugar, milk and flour became 
seriously depleted. A “mercy train” was 
authorized by the unions’ strike committee 
and was sent to the town with 119,000 
pounds of food from Port Arthur. 

Nothing in the nature of serious food 
shortages occurred in any centres of popu- 
lation served by highways and, in fact, 
mobility through other forms of travel was 
maintained at a remarkably high level. As 
an illustration of this, new attendance 
records were established even during the 
railway strike at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto, which commenced 
on August 25. 

In the industrial field, the best informa- 
tion available at the time of writing indi- 
cates that some 47,000 railway employees, 
composed mainly of workers in the running 
trades, were thrown out of work by the 
strike and about 23,225 employees of other 
industries by reason of lay-offs caused by 
lack of transportation. The lay-off figures 
are limited to cases involving over 25 
employees They were obtained through 
special reports secured from local offices 
of the National Employment Service, and 
more than eighty per cent of the lay-offs 
have been confirmed since the end of the 
strike. In general, the lay-offs occurred 
primarily in industries which depend upon 
a steady supply of bulky raw materials and, 
secondly, in industries where lack of storage 
facilities quickly creates a serious problem. 
Some industrial plants which, under the 
first impact of the strike, believed that they 
could not carry on found that they were 
able to improvise arrangements which 
enabled them to keep their working force 
intact and busy. As an example, the 
management of a large meat packing house 
in Toronto laid off some of its employees 
the first day of the strike, but the next 
day was able to re-hire its entire staff on 
the basis of a reduced work-week and a 
regrouping of its personnel. Lay-offs in the 
meat packing industry were much larger 
in the West than in Eastern Canada, and, 
although full information is not yet avail- 
able, it appears probable that this had a 
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direct connection with the fact that a good 
deal of livestock in the West is shipped 
by railway, whereas-in the East a greater 
percentage usually is shipped by truck and 
further consignments could be diverted to 
truck haulage. 


An indication that lack of storage facili- 
ties was an influential factor in the lay-offs 
reported is seen in the fact that a large 
number of these occurred in industries, such 
as a plant manufacturing breakfast foods, 
in which the finished product is shipped out 
quickly after manufacturing. On the other 
hand, ingenuity played a part in keeping 
in production other undertakings with 
similar storage problems. For example, a 
large lay-off was forestalled in a paper plant 
in Northern Ontario by taking over the 
local hockey arena for storage facilities. 

Another factor tending to mitigate the 
effects of the strike was that there is 
usually an upswing in manufacturing 
activity during August, and the average 
plant had an incentive to continue pro- 
duction at as high a level as possible during 
the strike period in order to meet the 
demands of markets later in the year. Con- 
sequently, every opportunity appears to 
have been taken by industry to keep plants 
going and working forces intact. Added to 
this, the renewal of direct negotiations at 
the request of the Prime Minister on 
August 25 and 26, and the confidence that 
the strike could not last long, created by 
the calling of Parliament, apparently per- 
suaded many firms to postpone lay-offs as 
long as possible. 


No authentic evidence is yet available 
as to the total number of industries which 
may have reduced their working hours 
temporarily, and no research has yet been 
possible as to other economic effects such 
as the spoilage of food from lack of 
refrigeration facilities or the depreciation of 
other goods. 

Within 48 hours after the beginning of 
the strike, the picture as to lay-offs resulting 
therefrom, involving more than 25 persons, 
was estimated as follows:— 


Workers 
Coal Mining: Nova Scotia ......... 3,000 
Alberta: veto aces cic 4,000 
Metal Mining: Sudbury ........... 2,250 
Munitions: Quebec City ........... 500 
Chemical Products: Parry Sound .. 200 
Glass Manufacturing: Hamilton .. 100 
Meat Packing: Winnipeg ........-- 100 
Flour Milling: Port Colborne ...... 100 
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Subsequent reports from local Employment Offices as to lay-offs involving more than 
25 workers form the basis of the following table covering the whole strike period:— 


Lay-offs of Non-railway Workers as a Result of Railway Strike 


Industry Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Pacific Canada 
Nogrging s 25. We ee oc ee cee 45 45 
CoaleMining 435 Batt. eee nner 3,615 4,150 590 8,355 
Whetal Minister iene oe Side: EEN not uo 3,000 415 3,490 
Manufacturing: 
Hoods Producten. sa. eerie cate. sete 1,260 1,420 1,360 hee 4G 4,080 
Woods Products@ee ness tee Seg he ese 400 180 580 
Textiles dg. 52 RRlee Oe Pee ana 45 120 30 195 
Papers Produits wavs tietac ic tert. 155 425 15 595 
Tronjand) Steel\. xc ann ches oe ese oe 50 540 1,500 175 2,265 
Ghemicalstae assist celta 190 215 330 155 150 1,040 
Petroleum Products tas. erence 45 45 
Non-metallic Minerals .......... 325 625 325 40 35 1,350 
Non-ferrous Metals .............. 40 40 
Electrical Apparatus ............ 65 35 100 
Construction and Maintenance..... 60 70 130 
Transportation and Communications 120 90 360 380 950 
NE. eee eens em ESA Ss tlk 130 130 
ORVICE” fe cet. cet archi a enretoeme raters 40 40 
Totals. 24. ee ere eee cere 5,655 2,085 7,245 6,555 1,890 23,430 


’ The following table gives the most complete information presently available as to 
the numbers of workers on the railways and ancillary services who were on strike or laid 
off because of the strike, together with those who remained at work. Although the table 
is for August 28, it is considered to represent fairly accurately the situation that existed 
throughout the entire strike period. 


Preliminary Estimate of Number of Railway Workers on Strike, Laid off and Still at Work, 
August 28, 1950 


Other 

CNR CPR railways Total 

Number on Strike: 
Ratlwavaclransporvation tees. sac cree one 73,000 47,0001 3,000 123,000 
EL OtGlesae Ors whe ton ee eee ee Tens es Oe 1,650 1,650 
WisterslLransporiavonie. ce). tae eee ee 350 700 1,050 
ENOUM PODS ISUIIKE wor cerasacielne cer eee 75,000 47,700 3,000 125,700 

Number Laid Off: 
UNM Parades "rv setae <option aan mee ieneee coke 16,500 16,0002 32,500 
pleeping and Dining Car Statisssaa- aes eeeninnetns . 2,000 2,000 
labaves hel EC hae eetints Mp ate Ameen eee soc ob Gays ee 4,000 3,000 7,000 
Water= Transportation. onc. acetate tate ee eae eee 1,300 1,300 
Other, railways—miscellaneouss). otek. «1c. beets oes eee Rn 3,500 3,500 
Aotalwisaid Olt... cca. oe eiee ae ect 20,500 22,300 3,500 46,300 

Number at Work: 
PET OUGIS checks rer hase eit hoa fe ext Sooo cle een ae 500 4,100 4,600 
Both ed 8,000 8,900 16,900 
Other trailways—miscellancousy .....sy0 oo .ve ae cache eee 5,500 5,500 
BEGOBIEED WiOtK ion lads cies oa eons 8,500 13,000 5,5003 27,000 
Gran ODM oe cass neta eae eee nea 104,000 83,000 12,000 199,000 


1 Includes 4,600 express employees engaged by a subsidiary company. 

2 Includes some smaller groups of employees such as yardmasters, signalmen, news agents, restaurant 
employees and communications personnel, numbering in all around 2,000. 

3 The principal railways, among some fifteen operating are the New York Central, The Algoma Central, 
the Pacific Great Eastern and the Sydney and Louisburg. 
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Text of the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 


An Act to provide for the Resumption of 
Operations of Railways and for the 
Settlement of-the Existing Dispute with 
respect to Terms and Conditions of 
Employment between Railway Companies 
and their Employees. 


Whereas the operation of railways and 
subsidiary services serving the country as a 
whole has been suspended by reason of a 
failure of the railway companies and the 
bargaining agents of mnon-operating and 
certain other employees of the companies to 
reach agreement as to certain terms and 
conditions of employment; 

And whereas the vital interests of the 
people of Canada and the welfare and 
security of the nation are imperilled by the 
suspension of operation of the railways, 
particularly in existing international con- 
ditions; 

And whereas the railway companies and 
the bargaining agents of the employees 
appear to have agreed that existing wage 
rates should be increased, and the forty- 
hour week introduced but appear to have 
been unable to agree as to the amount and 
effective date of the wage increase or the 
date at which the forty-hour week would be 
effective and the terms and conditions upon 
which it would be introduced; 

And whereas it is essential to protect the 
interests of the people of Canada and the 
welfare and security of the nation that 
operation of the railways be resumed imme- 
diately and that for this purpose provision 
be made for provisional terms and conditions 
of employment of employees and for the final 
settlement thereof; 

Now therefore His Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows:— 

1. This Act may be cited as The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act. 

2. Within forty-eight hours after the 
commencement of this Act every railway 
company shall resume operation of the rail- 
way and subsidiary services the operation of 
which is suspended by reason of the strike 
now existing and every employee who is now 
on strike shall return to the duties of his 
employment with the railway company by 
which he is employed. 

3. The terms of each collective agreement 
to which this Act applies are provisionally 
amended forthwith by increasing by four 
cents per hour each rate of wages established 
by or pursuant to the agreement. 

4. (1) Subject to amendment of its terms 
and conditions in accordance with this Act, 
the term of each collective agreement to 
which this Act applies is extended to include 
the period beginning on the commencement 
of this Act and ending on the day on which 
a new collective agreement entered into 
between the parties thereto in amendment 
or revision thereof comes into effect, or on 
which the arbitrator by a decision under this 
Act fixes the term of a collective agreement 
to be entered into in amendment or revision 
thereof, whichever is the earlier. 

(2) The terms and conditions of a collec- 
tive agreement mentioned in subsection one, 
amended as provided in this Act, shall be 
effective and binding on the parties thereto 
for the period therein mentioned notwith- 
standing anything contained in The Indus- 
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trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act or in the agreement and that Act shall 
apply in respect of the agreement as so 
amended as if the period during which the 
agreement was extended by this section were 
the term of the agreement. 

5. (1) If within thirty days after the 
commencement of this Act, or such longer 
period as may be fixed by the Governor in 
Council at the joint request of a railway 
company and a union, agreement has not 
been reached between them either as to the 
terms of a collective agreement in revision 
or amendment of a collective agreement to 
which this Act applies or as to an arbitrator 
to decide such terms, the Governor in Council 
shall appoint an arbitrator to decide all 
matters not then agreed upon between them 
that appear to the arbitrator necessary to be 
decided for conclusion of such a collective 
agreement, including the fixing of a term 
during which the collective agreement shall 
operate and, subject to subsection two, the 
fixing of a day or days, whether before or 
after the decision of the arbitrator, to which 
the terms of the collective agreement may 
be retroactive. 

(2) The arbitrator shall, with all con- 
venient dispatch, determine and‘decide from 
time to time the matters that have not been 
agreed upon mentioned in subsection one, and 
if the arbitrator decides that rates of wages 
fixed by or pursuant to a collective agree- 
ment to which this Act applies shall be 
increased other than by reason of a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours of work required 
to be performed each week, the increased 
rates of wages shall be retroactive to a day 
not later than the day on which the employees 
return to work pursuant to this Act. 

(3) In deciding any matter under this 
section, the arbitrator shall decide the matter 
within the limits of the proposals that he 
determines were made by the railway com- 
panies and the unions in respect of that 
matter at the time negotiations were termin- 
ated between them on the twenty-sixth day 
of August, nineteen hundred and fifty, or 
were made by either of them after the 
commencement of this Act at any time before 
the matter came before him and which 
narrow these limits, but the arbitrator by 
his decision shall not provide for a reduc- 
tion in a rate of wages established pursuant 
to section three. 

(4) Where the arbitrator has decided any 
matter not agreed upon between a railway 
company and a union mentioned in subsection 
one, the railway company and the union 
shall give effect to the decision and shall 
conclude a collective agreement for that 
purpose and until they do so the collective 
agreement to which this Act applies to 
which they are parties shall be deemed 
for the purposes of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
have been amended, mutatis mutandis, to 
give effect to the decision and to have 
effect, notwithstanding anything in that Act, 
for the term fixed by the arbitrator, but 
nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
limit or restrict the rights of parties to the 
agreement to agree to vary or amend any 
of the terms of the agreement as so amended 
and to give effect thereto. 

(5) The arbitrator may establish the pro- 
cedure to be followed for the purposes of the 
arbitration. 
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(6) The arbitrator shall, for the purposes 
of the arbitration, have all the powers con- 
ferred on a conciliation board under sections 
thirty-three and thirty-four of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act for 
the purpose of conciliation proceedings. 

6. No person acting on behalf of a railway 
company shall refuse to permit, or authorize 
or direct another person to refuse to permit 
an employee who has gone on strike before 
the commencement of this Act to return to 
the performance of the duties of his employ- 
ment with the railway company or discharge, 
or authorize or direct another person to dis- 
eharge such an employee by reason of the 

employee having gone on strike. 

7. Each person who at the beginning of 
the strike of employees now existing was 
authorized on behalf of a union to bargain 
collectively with a railway company for the 
revision or amendment of a collective agree- 
ment to which this Act applies, shall forth- 
with give notice to the members of the union 
that any declaration, authorization or direc- 
tion to go on strike, declared, authorized, or 
given to them before the commencement of 
this Act has become invalid by reason of 
the coming into force of this Act. 

8. In this Act 

(a) “arbitrator” means an arbitrator 
appointed under section five; 

(b) “collective agreement to which this 
Act applies” means a_ collective 
agreement between a railway com- 
pany and a union the revision or 
amendment of which was the subject 
of negotiations between the railway 
company and the union on _ the 
twenty-first day of August, nineteen 
hundred and fifty, under the provi- 
sions of The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(c) “employee” means an employee of 
a railway company bound by a 
collective agreement to which this 
Act applies, or on whose behalf such 
a collective agreement has been 
entered into between the railway 
company and a union representing 
the employee; 

(d) “railway company” means a com- 
pany, commission or _ association 
listed in Schedule A; 

(e) “union” means a trade union listed 
in Schedule B; and 

(f) other words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


SCHEDULE A 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company 
Quebec Central Railway Company 
Canadian Pacific Express Company 
Eastern Abattoirs Limited, Montreal, Que. 
New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 

Limited, Saint John, N.B. 
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Canadian National Railways 


Canadian National Railway Company 
Montreal and Southern Counties Railway 


Company 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Company 
Thousand Islands Railway Company 
Canadian National Telegraph “ompany 
Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited 


Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Northern Alberta Railway Company 
Montreal Stockyards Company 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company 

The Public Markets Limited, St. Boniface, 


Man. 


Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company 


The Railway Association of Cxnada 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited. 


SCHEDULE B 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers 


Brotherhood of Express Employees 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers 


International Association of Machinists 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 


International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers. 


Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation : 
International Moulders and Foundry 


Workers’ Union of North America 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Power Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union. 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVES 


CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


Canadian co-operatives recorded a membership of close to a 
million and a quarter persons in 1949, and did a business of over 


a billion dollars. 


For the first time since records have been 
kept, the annual volume of business trans- 
acted by Canadian co-operatives in 1949, 
exceeded one billion dollars, according to 
the eighteenth annual summary compiled 
and published by the Economics Division 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
under the title Co-operation in Canada, 
1949. The increase over the total reported 
in 1948 amounted to over $200,000,000. The 
marketing co-operatives reported a volume 
increase of approximately $167,000,000 in 
1949 and the purchasing co-operatives 
$34,000,000. 

Among the marketing and _ purchasing 
co-operatives there was an increase of 128 
associations, or about five per cent. The 
number of fishermen’s co-operatives that 
reported increased by 16, due mainly to the 
inclusion of Newfoundland, together with a 
small increase in Prince Edward Island. 
Service co-operatives showed a gain of 88, 
derived mostly from more complete cover- 
age in Ontario and Quebec. 

The membership recorded was 1,219,712 
and the total business amounted to 
$1,001,437,990. Newfoundland, which re- 
ported for the first time in 1949 showed a 
membership of 6,092 in 35 co-operatives, 
seven of which are fishermen’s and the 
remainder marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives. The Department of Fisheries 
and Co-operatives in the new province is 
responsible for administering co-operative 
legislation and supervising co-operative 
activities. Resulting from a conference of 
co-operative leaders in Newfoundland held 
at Grand Falls in November, 1949, arrange- 
ments were completed with co-operatives in 
Moncton and Halifax to aid in the market- 
ing of fish. Steps were also taken to 
organize a provincial co-operative union 
which, it is expected, will become affiliated 
with the Co-operative Union of Canada. 

For the crop year ended July 31, 1949, 
the sales value of farm products marketed 
by co-operatives in Canada amounted to 
$783,293,225, an increase of $166,945,748 over 
the total reported for the preceding crop 
year. All farm products, with the excep- 
tion of wool, fruits and vegetables, shared 
in the general increase. The largest in- 
crease was reported by the dairy products, 
livestock and grain co-operatives. Sales 


values of grains increased by $81,000.000. 
This increase, it is stated, was due to a 
rise in price of western wheat, as well as 
increased handlings by the three pools and 
the United Grain Growers. 

Considered in relation to sales values, it 
has been calculated that during 1948-49, 
co-operatives handled 32-9 per cent of the 
main farm products which entered into 
commercial channels of trade, an increase 
of -8 per cent over the preceding year. 


Merchandising 


Sales of merchandise (food products, 
clothing, home furnishings, petroleum prod- 
ucts, feed, fertilizers, machinery, fuel 
and building materials, etc.) amounted to 
$191,804,630, an increase of $33,930,585 over 
the previous year. The increases occurred 
mainly in sale of farm machinery, clothing, 
home furnishings, food and fuel. 


Retailing 


Attention is drawn in the summary, to 
the difficulties encountered in compiling 
statistics on co-operative retail sales, inas- 
much as not all merchandising is carried on 
in what was generally regarded as “stores”. 
It was stated, however, that the sales of 
food products in 769 co-operative retail 
stores amounted to $48,900,000 during 1949. 
Clothing and home furnishings were 
handled by 532 outlets, but the volume in 
these items was small compared to feed 
and fertilizer sales of $15,000,000 through 
317 stores. 


Wholesaling 


There were eleven co-operatives mainly 
engaged in wholesaling farm supplies and 
consumer goods that reported in 1949. 
These eleven wholesales had 24 places of 
business and were owned, through federa- 
tion, by 1,829 local co-operatives. Their 
total assets amounted to $20,354,250. Plant 
value, or value of fixed assets, less 
allowance for depreciation amounted to 
$5,010,973, an increase of $1,000,000 over 
1948. 

It is pointed out in’ the summary that 
co-operative wholesaling in Canada has not, 
as yet, been sufficiently developed to serve 
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fully all local co-operatives. This was 
shown by a comparison of the sales figures 
of the local associations with those of the 
wholesales, the former being much greater 
than the latter. 


Service Co-operatives 


It is stated that service co-operatives are 
steadily increasing in number and member- 
ship. The 156 service type co-operatives 
that reported in 1949 had a combined 
membership of 58,714, and.the total revenue 
derived from services rendered during the 
year amounted to $2,500,000. Electricity 
co-operatives in Quebec and Alberta were 
helping in the extension of electric services 
to rural areas. In Ontario, rural medical 
service co-operatives were providing pre- 
paid hospital plans for thousands of farmers 
and their families. A unique co-operative 
in Ontario is designed to provide a restful 
vacation for farmer members and. their 
families. The co-operative has acquired 85 
acres of land on the shore of a lake in 
central Ontario. The land is being cleared 
and cottages will be built to provide the 
rural citizens of the area with a centre for 
rest and relaxation in the form of picnics, 
fishing, swimming, boating, ete. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives 


More than 100 fishermen’s co-operatives, 
with a combined membership of 16,300, 
reported on their operations for 1949. The 
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total business transacted amounted to 
$16,729,765. This was an increase over the 
previous year by reason of the inclusion of 
seven associations in Newfoundland, as well 
as ten others that reported for the first 
time. 

Increasing interest in the co-operative 
marketing of fish by inland lake fishermen 
is evident from the incorporation of the 
Inland Lake Fishermen’s Co-operative on 
Lake Erie and of a similar association by 
fishermen on Lake Winnipeg. In northern 
Saskatchewan a school to train co-operative 
leaders has been proposed with a view to 
handling the product of the commercial 
fisheries of the many lakes in the northern 
portion of the province. 


Insurance 


There were 410 organizations classified as 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
active in Canada in 1948. The net amount 
of insurance at risk with these associations 
was reported to be over two billion dollars 
and losses paid in 1948 amounted to 
$5,552,594. 

The Co-operative Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Regina trans- 
acted business in six provinces and was 
planning to extend operations to a seventh 
province. It reported coverage on the lives 
of 38,000 Canadians in 1949 and the amount 
of insurance in force was $25,800,000, an 
increase of $8,000,000 over 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
112th Session of ILO Governing Body 


At the 112th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
held at Geneva during June, 1950, the 
Canadian Government was represented by 
Mr. N. F. H. Berlis, Secretary, Permanent 
Delegation of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; while Mr. 
Harry Taylor, Canadian National Carbon 
Company Ltd., Toronto, was present as a 
member of the Employers’ group. 

A series of questions relating to the work 
of the ILO were considered at this meeting. 
A total of 22 items were on the agenda 
of the session; but since many of the deci- 
sions taken were of an administrative 
nature, only a few, of general interest, are 
described: here. 


Studies of Labour Problems 


The Governing Body instructed the 
International Labour Office to prepare “law 
and practice” reports on the following 
subjects so that it may then be decided 
whether these items should be included on 
the agenda for the 1952 Session of the 
International Labour Conference :— 

(a) protection of the health of workers 
in dangerous trades; 

(b) reduction of working hours as a 
result of increased productivity; 

(c) employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines. 

It was decided to appoint committees to 
deal with the following three subjects: 
Systems of Payment by Results; Status 
and Conditions of Employment of Domestic 
Workers; Industrial Safety and Health. 


Technical Assistance 


The Governing Body approved the gen- 
eral lines of a program describing some 
of the technical assistance activities which 
the Organization could undertake in the 
manpower field. These include: the estab- 
lishment of a model employment office, 
organization of employment information 
institutes, occupational analyses and classi- 


fication, general organization and adminis- 
tration of national training programs. 

The Governing Body accepted an offer 
made by the States Members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation which are Members of the ILO 
to make available to the ILO a total sum 
amounting to the equivalent of $988,000 for 
the establishment of a special fund to be 
devoted to financing additional action in 
the field of migration. In the memo- 
randum explaining this offer, the States 
Members of the OEEC expressed their 
appreciation of the work carried out by 
the Preliminary Conference on Migration 
held at Geneva from April 25 to May 9, 
1950. The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General, in the expenditure of 
these funds, to furnish technical assistance 
to emigration and immigration countries 
in accordance with the conclusions of this 
Conference. 


Industrial Committees 


A series of decisions was taken relative 
to the programs of various industrial 
committees of the ILO. The Petroleum 
Committee will hold its third session in 
Geneva, October 23 to November 4. The 
Textiles Committee will meet at Lyons, 
later in November. The Plantations Com- 
mittee will hold its first session in Indonesia 
in December. During 1951, the Building, 
Coal, and Inland Transport Committees 
will meet. 


Freedom of Association 


The Governing Body completed the 
membership of the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation (L.G., May, 1950, p. 666) with the 
appointment of Sir Harold Beresford Butler, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (United Kingdom), Director 
of the International Labour Office, 1932- 
1938; and*the Hon. Frank J. Murray 
(United States of America), Associate 
Justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 


Legislative Jurisdiction in Regard to 
Recent Conventions and Recommendations 


Following the close of each Session of 
the International Labour Conference, it is 
the practice of the Department of Labour 
to refer any Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions which have been adopted to the 
Department of Justice for an opinion as to 


whether their subject matter lies within 
federal or provincial jurisdiction. 

On July 11, 1950, the Deputy Minister 
of Justice gave an opinion in regard to 
the texts adopted at the 32nd Session of 
the International Labour Conference, held 
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in Geneva in 1949 (LG., Sept., 1949, p. 
1088). Of the eight Conventions adopted 
at this Conference, four were stated to be 
wholly within federal jurisdiction; the 
remaining Conventions, and all four of the 
Recommendations, were considered to be 
partly within federal and partly within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

The opinion was set forth in the follow- 
ing letter :— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OTTAWA 


Ottawa, July 11, 1950. 
The Deputy Minister, 


Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


DEAR SIR: 


Re: ILO Conventions and Recommendations 

You have requested my opinion as_ to 
whether the following Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference are appropriate under the 
constitutional system of Canada for federal 
action or for action in whole or in part by 
the governments of the Provinces:— 


Convention (No. 91) concerning vaca- 
tion holidays with pay for seafarers 
(Revised, 1949) ; 

Convention (No. 92) concerning crew 
accommodation on board ship (Revised, 
1949) ; 

Convention (No. 93) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship and 
manning (Revised, 1949) ; 


Convention (No. 94) concerning labour 
clauses in public contracts; 
Convention (No. 95) concerning the 
protection of wages; 
Convention (No. 96) 
fee-charging employment 
(Revised, 1949) ; 
Convention (No. 97) concerning migra- 
tion for employment (Revised, 1949) ; 
Convention (No. 98) concerning the 
application of the principles of the 


concerning 
agencies 


right to organize and to bargain 
collectively; 

Recommendation (No. 84) concerning 
labour clauses in public contracts; 
Recommendation (No. 85) concerning 

the protection of wages; 
Recommendation (No. 86) concerning 
migration for employment (Revised, 
1949) ; 
Recommendation (No. 87) concerning 


vocational guidance. 


I am of opinion that the Conventions 
numbered 91, 92, 93 and 94 are wholly within 
the authority of Parliament, being in rela- 
tion to shipping and to labour clauses in 
public contracts entered into by the central 
authority. I am further of opinion that the 
Conventions numbered 95, 96, 97 and 98 and 
the Recommendations numbered 84, 85, 86 
and 87 are partly within the authority of 
Parliament and partly within the authority 
of the Legislatures of the Provinces. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) F. P. VARCOE, 
Deputy Minister. 


Proposal for International Study 


of Industrial Health 


A committee of experts on industrial 
hygiene, appointed jointly by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and _ the 
World Health Organization, recently recom- 
mended that ILO and WHO collaborate 
in a preliminary investigation of the effects 
of modern industrial methods on the health 
and life expectancy of workers. 

The committee suggested that the in- 
vestigation should serve as a basis for the 
consideration of what further action might 
usefully be taken on the problem. The 
committee’s proposal arose from a sugges- 
tion contained in a memorandum  sub- 
mitted by the American Federation of 
Labour. 

This recommendation was contained in 
a report adopted by the committee at the 
conclusion of a six-day meeting at the 
International Labour Office. 
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The committee reviewed the activities of 
the two organizations in the field of indus- 
trial hygiene, and recommended that close 
liaison be maintained between them to 
assure “that the appropriate aspects of a 
particular matter are dealt with by the 
appropriate body.” 

The committee expressed the view that 
special training of doctors and auxiliary 
medical personnel was required in the field 
of industrial health. 

The meeting was attended by five 
members appointed by ILO and four 
named by WHO. Sir Joseph Bhore, Chair- 
man of the Indian Health Survey and 
Development Committee, was unanimously 
elected as Chairman. 

The committee’s report will be submitted 
to the Governing Body of the ILO and the 
Executive Board of WHO. 


EMPLOYEE RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


A recent survey of employee recreation programs in 264 United 
States firms lists 158 different activities carried on by the various 
companies. Three-fifths of the programs are administered by the 
employees, but 9-2 per cent of the companies make some con- 
tribution to the operating expenses. 


Recreation programs for workers in the 
United States are the subject of a report* 
prepared by the National Industrial .Con- 
ference Board and published in New York 
in December, 1949. Designed to guide 
management in deciding whether or not to 
adopt a specific policy on employee recrea- 
tion, the report provides information on 
the organizing and financing of suitable 
programs. 

A total of 264 plants and offices which 
were known to have employee recreation 
activities were chosen for the survey. The 
number of persons employed by these 
companies was 1,245,124 including 1,034,922 
employed by 216 manufacturing companies. 

The report points out that the recreation 
activities of a company will vary according 
to the geographic location of the plant or 
office, the availability of other recreation 
activities, the age, sex, background and 
marital status of employees, the hours of 
work, the length of the lunch period, and 
the support of employees and management. 
The size of the company, while a con- 
tributing factor, is not so important since 
activities depend, for the most part, upon 
initiative and planning over which the large 
company does not have a monopoly. 

Of the 100 activities which were most 
popular among employees, approximately 
one-half were athletic or sports activities, 
a quarter were educational and cultural and 
a quarter were social. The four most 
popular recreations were sports—bowling, 
softball, golf and basketball. Immediately 
following in popularity were two social 
pastimes—picnics and Christmas parties. 

Other popular activities were horseshoes, 
parties, baseball, social dancing, banquets, 
chorus or glee club, table tennis, movies, 
lawn tennis, bridge, photography, checkers, 
fishing, gun club, chess, volley ball, library, 
rifle shooting, excursions, badminton, swim- 
ming, theatre tickets at discount, play pro- 
duction, archery, band, fashion shows, 
pinochle, shuffleboard, pistol shooting, gar- 


* Employee Recreation Activities—Administration 
and Cost. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 102. 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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dening, horseback riding, square dancing, 
minstrel show, pool, stamp club, darts, 
roller skating, lectures, billiards, smokers, 
trap shooting, cribbage, field days, bingo, 
hobby show, public speaking, club, musicale 
revues, handball, boxing, theatre parties, 
ice skating, orchestra, quoits, skeet shoot- 
ing, bait casting, calisthenics, skiing, sewing, 
hunting, dancing class, touch football, weight 
lifting, carnival, boating, boccie, hobby club, 
kittenball, scouting, dartball, flying, art class 
or club, euchre, hockey, beauty contests, 
hiking, dominoes, fencing, football, wrestling, 
knitting, personality course, camping, cro- 
quet, model making, operetta, track and 
field, leather work, bicycling club, crochet- 
ing, foreign language class, metal work, deck 
tennis, radio club, magazine editing. 

With regard to sports, the report observed: 
“The sports activities found most fre- 
quently in programs of the companies in 
this survey are those in which a large 
number of employees participate, as 
opposed to those in which they are spec- 
tators. Baseball, for instance, ordinarily 
considered a game requiring professional 
skill, is far outranked by softball.” 

The children of employees play a special 
part in certain organized activities. It was 
learned that the Christmas party was the 
major company recreation in which children 
participated, the younger generation being 
included in this event in 84 out of the 264 
companies. Other events in which the 
children are often included are picnics and 
special movie parties designed to appeal to 
the younger mind. During the summer, 
some firms open their recreation areas to 
children, and a few maintain summer camps 
which the children attend for periods of a 
week or more. 


Recreation Facilities 


The development of employee recreation 
programs is, in many cases, dependent upon 
the extent to which the facilities of agencies 
outside the company are used. The survey 
revealed that the most general type of 
facility utilized was athletic fields. Of the 
171 companies using athletic fields, 51 per 
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cent had their own facilities and 40 per cent 
used public facilities. Usually, the company 
bore the entire cost of maintenance. 

Assembly halls utilized by two-fifths ai 
the companies varied greatly in size, from 
a small basement room to large auditoriums 
seating hundreds of employees. About 65 
per cent of the companies maintained their 
own halls. 

According to the report, 180 companies 
used picnic grounds, 52 taking advantage 
of public facilities, 47 using their own 
grounds and 31 renting outside facilities. 
If company grounds were equipped with 
tables and benches, they could also pro- 
vide, in favourable weather, a place for 
eating daily lunches and for playing table 
games. 

Thirty-seven companies were found to be 
still assisting employees with the garden 
projects which were started during the war. 


Administration 


In most cases, recreation activities are 
managed by the employees, the report 
showed. In only a little over a third of 
the companies, the personnel department 
acted as the chief administrative agency. 
Even when that department does handle 
administration, the company employees 
may have their own recreation organizations. 
In some plants, the personnel branch co- 
ordinates activities that are organized by 
the employees, and in others participates 
to a greater degree in the planning. 

Central employee associations adminis- 
tered 46 per cent of the recreation programs 
included in the survey. In 33 of the 121 
associations, membership was automatic 
with commencement of employment. 
Activities were financed not by dues but 
by such means as automatic vending 
machines, playing or admission fees or com- 
pany contributions. The remaining 88 asso- 
ciations charged membership dues. 

Almost two-thirds of the associations were 
governed by boards of directors, governors 
or trustees, the largest group having be- 
tween 5 and 9 directors. In the majority 
of cases, the directors were chosen annually, 
continuity being achieved in certain asso- 
ciations by having only a part of the 
directors elected or appointed each year. 


Administration by Trade Unions 


In several companies, local trade unions 
sponsored recreation activities for union 
members, but in only one did the survey 
find that the union handled the major part 
of the recreation for all employees. 

The recreation headquarters of this union, 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
situated in Detroit, consist of a director, 
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assistant director and stenographers. Special- 
ists are employed on a part-time basis. 
The director is responsible for the inter- 
union recreational activities of the union 
members living in that city. Fourteen 
regional councils, generally made up of the 
recreation chairmen from the local unions 
in the area, manage programs in other 
sectors of the country where union members 
are concentrated. 


Directors 


The survey showed that a full-time 
recreation director (also known as recrea- 
tion counsellor, recreation co-ordinator, etc.) 
was employed by a quarter of the com- 
panies surveyed. In 64 per cent of these 
companies the director, whether part-time 
or full-time, reported to the head of per- 
sonnel; in eleven per cent he was under 
the ‘supervision of the head of employee 
services; and in 7:4 per cent he reported 
to employees. 


Staff Programs 


In more than one-fifth of the companies, 
the employees ran the recreation programs 
without assistance from management, and 
in over half there was only part-time 
assistance from the employers. 

Sports referees constituted the largest 
group of employed non-staff assistants, with 
persons assisting in musical activities the 
next largest. “Highteen companies employ 
music directors,” the report noted, “13 
choral directors, seven have band directors 
and two have orchestra leaders.” 


Financing the Programs 


In the great majority of recreation pro- 
grams, management and workers joined in 
meeting the financial costs. Next to com- 
pany contributions, the most important 
source of revenue was playing fees (bowl- 
ing, pool, golf, etc.). Half of the companies 
used this method of financing. A consider- 
able number relied to a certain extent on 
profits from automatic vending machines 
while others found canteen profits a good 
source of revenue. Through their associa- 
tion or club dues, employees in 42 per cent 
of the companies helped to pay for their 
recreation activities. 

In many cases where the company con- 
tributed toward recreation funds, the dona- 
tion was directly related to the employee 
contribution. This amount was set by the 
management as a definite proportion—rang- 
ing from 50 to 200 per cent—of the dues 
paid to- the recreation association or of the 
total income of the association. 


The median company expenditure for 
each employee was estimated as follows:— 


“The median is $10 per employee in 
companies having less than 500 employees, 
$5 per employee in companies having 500 
but less than 1,000 employees, $2.50 in 
companies having between 1,000 and 5,000 
employees and $1.88 in the largest com- 
panies, those having 5,000 or more em- 
ployees. The median company expenditure 
for the entire group of 166 companies is 
$2.88 per employee.” g 

Over three-fourths of the companies con- 
tributed to the cost of medical and hospital 
treatment for employees injured during 
recreation periods. 


Conclusion 


In assessing the value of company pro- 
grams, the report comments:— 


“The wide appeal of recreation pro- 
grams, as presently demonstrated, is shown 
by the fact that more than 45 per cent of 
the companies surveyed report that 50 per 
cent or more of their employees are taking 
part in the company programs. As the 
company increases in size, it becomes more 


difficult to obtain a high degree of par- 
ticipation, even though the program is 
expanded in the larger organization to offer 
more activities to satisfy more interests. 
While in the group of largest companies— 
those with 5,000 or more employees—37 per 
cent have programs in which at least half 
of their employees participate, nearly two- 
thirds of the companies having less than 
500 employees report that degree of par- 
ticipation. In most of the companies in the 
smallest-size category, at least 70 per cent 
of the employees are taking part.” 

In the opinions of the various manage- 
ments, a number of specific advantages 
resulted from organized recreation. Head- 
ing these was improvement in morale, which 
was mentioned by 30 per cent of the com- 
panies. Second on the list was the oppor- 
tunity for employees to become _ better 
acquainted with each other and with 
members of the management. Other worth- 
while benefits were the availability of 
recreation at a lower cost than the indi- 
vidual employee can afford, improvement 
in health and a chance to develop 
personality. 


RECENT PREPAREDNESS MEASURES IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


The sudden outbreak of war in South Korea and the tense world 
situation resulted in extensive measures for preparedness in the 


United States. 


The following article summarizes the more important of these 
steps, as they affect the U.S. economy, and the attempt to combat 
inflation by voluntary means rf possible. 


In reviewing the position of the US. 
economy, on July 26, soon after the out- 
break of the Korean war, President Truman 
asserted that the chief national goal in this 
critical period was “production and more 
production.” Despite a record national out- 
put of $270 billion, Mr. Truman warned 
that still higher productivity objectives 
must be set and met. 

Mr. Truman estimated that present 
American human and material resources 
should enable the country this year to add 
another $8 to $10 billion to present peak 
output. The administration was confident 
that the U.S. economy had weathered its 
post-war trials, and was now ready to forge 
ahead. 
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The task as laid out by the President 
was twofold: first, to get the greatest 
volume of total production possible; and 
secondly to emphasize the right kind of 
production, and the best utilization of 
products. This program, while not as all- 
absorbing of the economy’s output as in 
World War II, would, in Mr. Truman’s 
opinion, demand sacrifices by all Americans. 

In presenting his economic review to 
Congress in late July, Mr. Truman asked 
for certain basic minimum powers as a 
brake against inflation. He requested con- 
trol of consumer instalment credit; restraint 
of private real estate credit; mandatory 
authority for the allocation of priorities 
and essential materials, and a limit on the 
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production of non-essential civilian goods 
which require strategic materials; govern- 
ment cutbacks on projects requiring essen- 
tial manpower, materials or facilities; 
stepped up procurements; and loans to 
producers of military equipment. Mr. 
Truman did not ask for legislation for 
price, wage or manpower controls, or for 
rationing. 


Labour’s Participation 


Organized labour in the U.S. was quick 
to give its full support to the preparedness 
program, but asked to be allowed “genuine 
participation in the planning and admin- 
istration of defence policy.” 

-Early in July, representatives of labour 
met with W. Stuart Symington, Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board 
to discuss labour’s role in the program. As 
a result of this meeting, a twelve-man 
national policy committee was formed to 
consult with Mr. Symington on domestic 
mobilization plans. The committee will 
equally represent labour, industry, agricul- 
ture and the public. Labour is to be 
represented by CIO President Philip 
Murray, AFL President William Green, and 
Al. J. Hayes, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. How- 
ever, those present at the meeting were 
not entirely satisfied, and a joint state- 
ment on labour policy in this regard was 
issued by William Green, AFL President, 
following the meeting. In his statement, 
Mr. Green said:— 

“We pointed out to Mr. Symington that 
any plan for present or future mobilization 
of American resources must provide full 
and adequate representation for organized 
labour in the policy, planning and opera- 
tional divisions of the Government agencies 
involved. It was also pointed out that the 
ereation of more advisory bodies in such 
agencies will not meet the nation’s needs, 
and that in the past this type of advisory 
structure has proved ineffective.” 

In the important field of industrial rela- 
tions, President Green of the AFL has gone 
on record as saying “that we (the AFL) 
stand ready now, as we did in World 
War II when we gave the no-strike pledge, 
to do so whenever the President : 
advises us such action is necessary. .. .” 
John L. Lewis, UMW President, opposed 
such a proposal; and CIO President Philip 
Murray felt that it was premature. 


Mannower 


In the manpower field, U.S. employment 
figures were at the highest level in history 
during August. The Census Bureau 
reported employment at 62,367,000 for the 
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month, an increase of over one million 
from July. 

It is still too early, the Bureau reported, 
for the economy to reflect the full impact 
of the crisis on the manpower _ situation. 
However, while no mass manpower shortage 
has developed, there are indications that 
the supply of skilled workers in certain 
critical industries is becoming limited. In 
comparison with 1940, the possible reserve 
of manpower which can be utilized in the 
near future is small. There were over 
8,000,000 unemployed in 1940 compared to 
2,500,000 in 1950. Commenting on this 
situation, the U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
said :— 

“The economy was gradually moving 
toward full employment before the Korean 
crisis. With increasing defence prepara- 
tions, it may be expected that this trend 
will continue at an accelerated pace.” 

Another complicating factor in the man- 
power situation is the demand of the draft. 
The US. Army had requested Selective 
Service to draft a total of 170,000 men by 
November, and in addition it is expected 
that over 500,000 reservists and National 
Guardsmen are slated for call by late fall. 
By the end of the year, two million men 
are to be in uniform. Harly in September, 
President Truman announced a new goal 
of three million men for the armed services 
to meet American commitments in Europe 
and elsewhere. These figures do not in- 
elude certain “smaller-than-divisional size” 
Reserve units called to service. 

These service requirements are expected 
to have some effect on industry in that 
skilled workers will be among those called, 
and as the labour supply dwindles, manage- 
ment will find it more difficult to find 
suitable replacements. 


Legislation 


On September 1, the U.S. Congress passed 
the Defence Production Bill, which had been 
under discussion since July 19. The bill, 
as signed by President Truman is in seven 
sections. These deal with price and wage 
stabilization; priorities and allocations; 
authority to requisition; expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply; settlement of 
labour disputes; control of consumer and 
real estate credit; and certain general 
provisions. 

The bill empowers the President to seek 
the voluntary co-operation of industry and 
labour to keep down prices and stabilize 
wages, and, if it becomes necessary, to 
invoke mandatory controls on a selective 
basis in any industry or industries where 
he finds prices rising at an unreasonable 
rate. However, if prices in a given in- 
dustry are fixed, wages must also be frozen. 


If conditions should reach a very critical 
or chaotic stage, Mr. Truman is empowered 
to call for blanket price and wage controls 
covering all industry, and is obligated to 
set up an agency similar to the World 
War II Office of Price Administration to 
administer price regulations. The basic 
price period, should price control become 
necessary, is between May 24 and June 24, 
1950. The bill also states that “no wage, 
salary or other compensation shall be 
stabilized at less than that paid during the 
period from May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950 
inclusive.” Prices or rentals for real prop- 
erty, professional services, insurance rates 
and rates of utilities and public carriers are 
exempted from the bill’s provisions. Rentals 
were already controlled by a separate act. 

The act also gives the President authority 
to set up an agency equivalent to the War 
Labour Board of World War II, for the 
settlement of labour disputes. However, no 
action contrary to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, or other appli- 
cable laws can be taken under this provi- 
sion of the bill. 

The other provisions of the bill give the 
President wide powers in other sectors of 
the economy, as well as providing for a 
joint ten man committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to keep the 
bill’s operations under constant surveillance. 


Economic Stabilization Agency 


Under the powers granted him by the 
Defence Production Bill, President Truman 
on September 9, announced the creation of 
the Economie Stabilization Agency to curb 
both prices and wages by voluntary means. 
In setting up the new agency, Mr. Truman 
said :— 

“Tf we adhere faithfully to the principles 
of self-restraint . . . we can lessen the need 
for controls. But controls will still be 
necessary in some cases where voluntary 
individual action is not enough or where 
the honest majority must be protected 
from a few chiselers. In those cases, the 
Government will not hesitate to use its 
powers.” 

In his statement, Mr. Truman asked for 
higher income taxes, an excess profits tax, 
harder work and longer hours, and no pay 
raises over and above those necessary to 
keep up with the cost of living. He named 
W. Stuart Symington, as co-ordinator of 
the whole program. At the same time, the 
President laid the basis for price controls 
by ordering business to keep records of 
prices and costs between May 24 and June 
24. In closing his address, Mr. Truman said’ 
that “to the extent necessary, workers and’ 
plants will have to stop making some 
civilian goods and begin turning out 
military equipment.” 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
QUEBEC PROVINCIAL FEDERATION OF LABOUR (TLC) 


Commencing with this year the Federation will present a brief 
annually direct to the Minster of Labour of the Province of 
Quebec on matters concerning provincial labour legislation. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
was held in Quebec City on June 16, 17 
and 18, 1950. The convention was opened 
by Mr. J. B. Hurens, President of the 
Federated Trades and Labour Council of 
Quebec and Lévis. After welcoming the 
delegates on behalf of his organization, Mr. 
Hurens introduced Mr. Lucien Borne, 
Mayor of Quebec, Mr. Raoul Trépanier, a 
former President of the Federation and now 
in the Conciliation Service of the Federal 
Department of Labour, and Mr. Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
who delivered the opening address and 
conveyed to the delegates the good wishes 
of Mr. Perey Bengough, President of the 
Congress. 


Fraternal delegates to the convention 
were Mr. J.-P. Nicol, director of the 
Education and Research Department of the 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and Mr. Harry Finch, in- 
ternational representative of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 


Progress of Labour Organization 
in Quebec Province 
Before discussing the various activities 
of the Trades and Labour Congress during 
the year, Mr. Cushing emphasized the fact 
that the workers of the Province of Quebee 
have made just as rapid progress as those 
in any other place in Canada :— 
“T remember that on several occasions 
the Province of Quebec has been blamed 
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for delaying the progress of the rest of 
Canada. I have been attending the 
conventions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada since 1941, and I 
have often seen resolutions presented 
requesting an improvement in wages and 
working conditions in the Province of 
Quebec in order to allow other parts 
of the country and other workers to get 
ahead. I have heard a number of dele- 
gates expressing themselves this way: 
‘If it wasn’t for the Province of Quebec, 
we could get better conditions than we 
have now’. Since I have had the oppor- 
tunity of getting a closer view of the 
labour situation—and. by that I mean from 
the headquarters of the Congress—I 
realize how unjust these assertions were. 
The workers in the Province of Quebec 
have made just as rapid progress as those 
in any other place in Canada, and I am 
convinced that they will continue to 
advance. The improvement in wages and 
working conditions has been phenomenal 
in many cases, and the workers of Quebec 
Province have no reason to be ashamed 
before their fellow-workers in other parts 
of the country when it comes to good 
organizations and good results. May I 
recall, for example, the wonderful nego- 
tiations held in Montreal this year, when 
the carpenters succeeded in obtaining the 
40-hour week with the same take-home 
pay, plus an increase of $1 a week. This 
gave Montreal carpenters a higher wage 
rate than carpenters are receiving in 
several parts of the sister Province of 
Ontario, and, in fact, in several other 


parts of Canada. I have also examined 


the health and welfare scheme set up by 

the Quebec District Council and the 

Dominion Rubber Company, and I main- 

tain that very few unions in Canada have 

such a good system. All this is the result 
of strong unions, strong central councils 

and a strong provincial organization. I 

advise you not to forget it.” 

Mr. Cushing then reviewed the activities 
of the TLC during the year andi predicted 
that by the time of the big national 
convention to be held at Montreal in 
September it would have a membership 
of 500,000. 


Elections 


The election of officers for the year 
1950-51 resulted as follows: President, 
Marcel FE. Francq; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edouard Larose; General Vice-Presidents: 
R. M. Bennett and Roger Provost, Mont- 
real; Roger D. Labrie, Three Rivers; 
Harry Bell, Quebec; Benoit Laviolette, St. 
Jér6me; René Fournier, Granby, and René 
Laniel, Valleyfield. 
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Relief Fund, Rimouski and Cabano 


The Executive Council of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour, in its 
report. to the conference, stated that a 
relief fund had been set up after the con- 
flagrations at Rimouski and Cabano for the 
purpose of helping the families of workers 
in these two towns, which were so severely 
tried. The Secretariat appealed imme- 
diately to all unions affiliated with the 
Federation and to the General Presidents 
of international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour and reported 
that $29,364.17 had been subscribed at the 
date of the convention. 


Resolutions 


Seventy-five resolutions were presented to 
the convention, covering such questions as 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, unemploy- 
ment insurance, Provincial Labour Code, 
labour relations, old age pensions, health 
insurance, employment conditions, family 
allowances, vacations with pay, rent control, 
etc. The convention also studied and 
adopted a new constitution. 


Education and Research Service.—The 
convention authorized the executive of the 
Federation to set up an education and 
research service. The object of this service, 
which will have a permanent director, is to 
assist the organizers and negotiating agents 
of all groups affiliated with the Federation 
in obtaining information concerning the cost 
of living, comparative wage rates, retire- 
ment pensions, social insurance, industry’s 
ability to pay, market conditions for prod- 
ucts, etc. 


Rent Control.—The delegates agreed 
unanimously to ask that rent controls be 
continued by the Provincial Government 
from April 30 next, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to give up the control which it 
has exercised- during and since the war. 
The delegates also urged that this pro-* 
vincial control be continued so long as 
there is a shortage of dwellings. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—It was also 
resolved that the Provincial Government 
be asked to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as follows, and that it be 
extended to cover all workers, whatever 
their occupations:— 

(1) compensation equal to 100 per cent 
of the wage loss of the victim of the 
accident; 

(2) that the Act apply in a general way 
to all industrial diseases and diseases which 
may be attributed to the nature of the 
employment, whatever the disease or the 
employment may be; 


(3) that the sanctions provided for in the 
Act be applied whenever an employer is 
responsible for delay in the payment of 
compensation to the claimant; 

(4) that compensation be paid from the 
date of the accident or of the disability 
without any waiting period; 

(5) that the Act specifically require the 
doctor to submit his report within a definite 
time limit; 

(6) that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission be instructed to supervise the 
application of preventive measures, and 
that a competent and sufficiently large staff 
be hired for that purpose; 

(7) that the Act apply to all occupa- 
tions and to the diseases and accidents 
attributable to the nature of the employ- 
ment; 

(8) that the Act guarantee immediate 
payment of compensation to any person 
suffering from hernia where there is a possi- 
bility that this trouble results from perform- 
ance of duty. 


Communism.—“In order that the labour 
movement may continue effectively its 
great struggle to safeguard the interests of 
the working classes,” the Quebec conven- 
tion adopted a resolution condemning the 
Communist doctrine and severely censuring 
Communists and “fellow-travellers” for their 
subversive activities. 

All branches of the Federation were 
also advised to prevent Communists and 
Communist sympathizers from obtaining 
any key positions in the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour. 

It was also agreed that all locals would 
actively engage in dislodging Communist 
sympathizers from any confidential posts 
they may now hold. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In regard 
to unemployment insurance, the members 
expressed disappointment at “the existing 
short-comings”, and have asked that bene- 
fits be based on all contributions paid since 
its inception instead of only on the last 
two years’ contributions. It was also urged 
that the law be amended in such a way 
as to cover all employees, regardless of the 
nature of their employment. 

It was further declared that it is not 
sufficient to grant benefits to the unem- 
ployed, but that they must also be found 
employment. It was therefore agreed to 
urge the Government, through the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, to under- 
take public works to a sufficient extent to 
provide employment to the greatest possible 
number of those presently unemployed. 


Other Resolutions 


Another important resolution was adopted 
in the form of -a recommendation to 
“remedy a current condition which pre- 
vents the workers from giving their children 
advanced education.’ The Federation will 
ask the Provincial Government to increase 
in number and value the scholarships 
granted to workers’ children. 


The convention also declared itself in 
favour of a provincial lottery, provided that 
the income therefrom be applied exclu- 
sively to social services, and that its 
administration be entrusted to a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens so that it 
could not be made to serve political and 
election purposes. 

Finally, the convention discussed the 
question of street-car fares for workers 
employed at nights. 

After explaining that thousands of 
workers have to go to and from work at 
times when night fares are in effect, it was 
unanimously agreed to urge that regular 
fares be maintained 24 hours a day. It 
was explained in support of this request 
that the additional income represented by 
night fares is insignificant in comparison 
with the total receipts and that it does not 
justify the continuance of these special 
rates, which result in substantial costs to 
the worker. 


Recruiting Drive 


The international labour movement in 
the Province of Quebec is to inaugurate an 
extensive recruiting drive among non- 
unionized labour. The workers’ delegates 
from all Quebec industrial centres attending 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Quebee Provincial Federation have chosen 
this means of celebrating the 100th birth- 
day of Samuel Gompers, founder and first 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour. 


QPF Brief Submitted to 
Quebec Minister of Labour 


A representative delegation of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour was received on 
June 15 in the office of the Minister of 
Labour, the Hon. Antonio Barrette. The 
delegation included members affiliated with 
the Federation of Labour and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
officers of the Federation, and was headed 
by the president of the Federation, Mr. 
Marcel E. Francq, who presented the brief 
to the Minister. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Mr. Gérard Tremblay, was also 
present. 
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This presentation of a brief to the Min- 
ister of Labour is, in a way, a new pro- 
cedure. Before each session of the 
Provincial Legislature it is customary for 
the Federation to present to the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet a brief concerning 
questions on which legislative action is 
desired. Henceforth, the Federation will 
also meet with the Minister of Labour in 
order to discuss with him those questions 
relating to the administration of labour 
legislation within the jurisdiction of his 
Department. 

The brief submitted by the QPF in- 
cluded recommendations concerning various 
laws such as the Labour Relations Act, 
Minimum Wage Act, Collective Agree- 
ment Act, Industrial Establishments Act, 
Employment Bureaus Act, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and, lastly, the Pipe 
Mechanics Act. The memorandum also 
urged publication by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour of a Lasour GAZETTE. 


Labour Relations Act.—The brief de- 
clared that the Labour Relations Act of 
the Province of Quebec affords no protec- 
tion and guarantees in no way the right 
of association of the workers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and that, on the other hand, 
it has the effect of preventing workers in 
using strike action when submitted to 
intimidation, even when reprisals are used 
against them, because they are members 
of the union of their choice. 

The brief further declared’ that the 
Labour Relations Board does not take into 
account the fact that unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour are 
mostly craft unions which can only accept 
workers of their craft as members. 


Minimum Wage Act.—The Federation’s 
memorandum expressed the opinion that 
the Minimum Wage Board is not taking 
into account the rising standard of living 
actually prevailing, and the constant 
development of commerce and industry in 
the Province of Quebec:— 

“The minimum rates fixed by ordinance 
No. 4 are ridiculous if one notes that 
the rates stipulated by this ordinance are 
inferior even to the benefits paid by the 
Unemployment Insurance, and that it is 
far more profitable for a worker, male 
or female, to remain unemployed than 
to work at the rates stipulated by the 
ordinance. 

“With the present industrial and 
economic development, it is necessary 
that the Government, with the collabora- 
tion of employer and employee assoc- 
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jations, study the present ordinances, 
which are administered by the Minimum 
Wage Board and try in each particular 
industry to issue a separate ordinance 
instead of having one general ordinance 
covering many industries. 

“Many of our affiliated unions complain 
that ordinances are used in order to 
maintain low wages and too long hours 
of work. 

“Thus, we believe, that the ordinances 
should be revised and should stipulate 


higher minimum wages and _ reduced 
hours of work.” 
Collective Agreement Act.—The brief 


suggested that the Collective Agreement 
Act be amended in order that parity com- — 
mittees may not compete unfairly with 
labour unions in the issuance of com- 
petency cards by granting them for an 
indefinite period of time, or by charging 
low fees for their issuance, less than the 
dues which the member has to pay to his 
union. 

For the purpose of protecting crafts and 
in order that the law might be observed 
more effectively, the Federation recom- 
mends that the law and decrees be amended 
in such a way that the parity committee 
may order that any worker on a job be 
obliged to possess his competency card; 
that a definition of crafts be inserted in 
the decrees; that competency cards be 
granted in accordance therewith; and, 
finally, that apprentices on the job or 
unemployed be forced to register with the 
parity committee so that the committee 
in the interest of industry might be in a 
position to follow their progress. 


Labour Relations Act.—The brief sug- 
gested, among other things, that no children 
of sixteen years or under should be 
employed in factories or workshops. “We 
believe that it is necessary for the intel- 
lectual development of our nation that it 
be compulsory for our children to go to 
school up to the age of sixteen, and that 
no exception be made to that rule even 
by permit. Under the present law, the 
granting of special permits provides means 
of avoiding and abusing the law.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
Federation recommended that the legis- 
lators study the possibility of extending the 
scope of industrial illnesses covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and sug- 
gested that means be taken to force 
employers as well as employees to use all 
known safeguards to stop or, at least, 
diminish industrial accidents and illnesses. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The railway strike eclipsed all other labour disputes during 
August, but interesting developments occurred elsewhere in the 
field of labour-management relations. 


Introduction 


The railway strike which crippled trans- 
portation, telegraphs and ancillary services 
on a nation-wide scale from August 22 to 
August 30 completely overshadowed all 
other developments in labour-management 
relations during the month. As the railway 
dispute is reported in a feature article 
elsewhere in this issue, it will not be dis- 
cussed in this section. 

On August 4 a deadlock was reported in 
direct negotiations for collective agreements 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and The Canadian Press and its radio 
subsidiary, Press News Limited. The union 
applied to the Minister of Labour for 
intervention and, on August 17 Mr. James 
H. Stitt, of Ottawa, was appointed as Con- 
ciliation Officer to endeavour to mediate 
the dispute between the parties. Mr. Stitt 
was given the status of an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 56 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
for the purpose of carrying out his assign- 
ment. Early in September Mr. Stitt 
reported that he had been unable to effect 
a solution of the disputes and that the 
parties favoured the establishment of con- 
ciliation boards as the next step looking 
towards settlements. On September 9 the 
Minister of Labour established separate 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, 
and the parties were invited to submit 
nominations of persons to act thereon. 

On August 3 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Asosciation, represent- 
ing ten terminal elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. Later 
in the month the employers advised the 
Department that they were willing to 
accept the recommendations of the Board, 


but on September 1 the union gave notice 
that the report was not acceptable and that 
proceedings were under way to obtain from 
the employees an expression of their will- 
ingness to withdraw from the service of 
the companies in the event of failure to 
reach a_ satisfactory settlement through 
further negotiations. 

The dispute between the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and three coastal shipping 
companies on the West Coast, which had 
been submitted to the usual conciliation 
procedures came to a head during the 
month. On August 25, while the Canadian 
National Steamships and the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company were 
already tied up by reason of the railway 
strike, the SIU began a strike against the 
third company involved in the dispute, 
namely Union Steamships Limited. When 
railway operations were resumed on August 
31, the Seafarers’ International Union 
decided to extend its strike to the vessels 
of the two railway companies. On in- 
structions of the Minister of Labour, an 
officer of the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department had already been in 
touch with the local representatives of the 
parties. With his assistance and that of 
senior officers of the Department, an agree- 
ment was signed on the night of September 
1 to the effect that the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union and the three companies 
affected would abide by conditions of settle- 
ment similar to those provided for in the 
legislation adopted by Parliament in 
terminating the railway strike, namely, a 
wage increase of 4 cents per hour effective 
immediately and the adoption of whatever 
changes in working conditions might result 
for coastal steamship personnel which might 
follow from the negotiations or arbitration 
carried on pursuant to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. It was reported 
further that the hourly increase would 
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apply. to overtime rates, and that the hours 
of work performed by deck and engine- 
room ratings on vessels of Canadian 
National Steamships and the coast steam- 


ship service of the CPR would be eight 
hours in a spread of not more than sixteen 
hours. Operations were resumed imme- 
diately in accordance with the settlement. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of August. 
The Board issued four certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, rejected one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification, and 
ordered six representation votes. During 
the month the Board received seven appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts, Windsor Street 
Station, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 
1169). 

2. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by Westward Shipping 
Company Limited, Vancouver, on board 
the vessels m.v. Standard Service and 
m.v. B.C. Standard (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 
1169). 

-3. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, for a unit 
of employees of Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, employed in its oper- 
ations and maintenance divisions (L.G., 
Aug., 1950, p. 1169). 


4. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by Shell Canadian Tankers 
Limited, Vancouver, on board the mv. 
Western Shell (.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (second stewards, B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (L.G., May, 1950, 
p- 675). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the second stewards affected 
by the application were not considered by 
the Board to be employees within the 
meaning of the Act, their duties involving 
management functions. 
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Application for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 


Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Division No. 59, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1041). 
The Board rejected the application follow- 
ing the taking of a representation vote 
(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1169). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Albert G. 
Baker Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Clarke Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and W. G. 
McCauley, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Anglo-Canadian 


‘Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 


(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824) (Returning 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 825) (Returning Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

6. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., and Paterson Steamships Limited, 
Fort William (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

Following investigation of the foregoing 
applications and public hearings of the 
parties concerned in all but the last appli- 
cation, the Board ordered representation 
votes of the employees affected. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association, on behalf of steward- 


esses employed by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited (Investigation Officer: J. 8. 
Gunn). 

2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by Provincial Steam- 
ships Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., on board 
the vessel Federal Trader (Investigating 
Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by Northlantic Sealers 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., on board the 
vessel Blue Seal (Investigating Officer: J. R. 
Kinley). 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 


of Island Motor Transport, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.J. (Investigating Officer: . 
J. R. Kinley). 


5. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Provincial Steamships Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld., on board the vessel Federal 
Trader (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 


6. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Ine., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Northlantic Sealers Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfld., on board the ss. Blue Seal (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

7. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Keystone Transports Limited, 
Montreal, on ships operating on coastal and 
inland waters (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


1. On August 24 the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and The Canadian Press (Conciliation 
Officer: James H. Stitt). 

2. On August 24 the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and Press News Limited (Conciliation 
Officer: James H. Stitt). 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On August 3 the Minister received the 
unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, representing 
ten terminal elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 825). The text of the report of 
the Board is reproduced: below. 


Strikes Following Board 
Procedure 


1. On August 22 fifteen international 
labour unions began a strike against the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
following receipt of the report of the Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with the dispute between the parties 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 826). The strike was 
called off on August 30 in compliance with 
an Act of Parliament directing the resump- 
tion of railway operations. Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 

2. On August 22 the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees began a strike against 
the Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and the 
Ontario Northland Railway, following 
receipt of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with the dispute between the parties 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 826). The strike was 
called off on August 30 in compliance with 
an Act of Parliament directing the resump- 
tion of railway operations. Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 

3. On August 25 the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, began a strike against Union 
Steamships Limited and on August 31 
against Canadian National Steamships and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
following receipt of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with the dispute between the parties 
(L.G:, Sept., 1950, p. 1557). Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 
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Applications for Consent to Prosecute 
Received 


1. On August 3 the Minister received an 
application from the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Seamen for consent to prosecute the 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited, Montreal, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Canadian Division, for alleged violations of 
Section 4 of the Act. 

2. On August 18 the Minister received an 
application from one, Philippe Gagnon, for 
consent to prosecute the Quebec and 
Ontario Transportation Company Limited, 
Montreal, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Divi- 
sion, for alleged violation of Section 4 of 
the Act. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Various Terminal Elevator Companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, represented by the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 


Association, 
and 


The Brotherhoood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


Hon. HumpHrey MitcHeELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and 
of a dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, repre- 
senting ten companies: The Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Company Limited ; 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Inmited; The Fort William Elevator 
Company Ltd.; Federal Grain Limited ; 
Lakehead Terminals Limited; McCabe 
Grain Company Limited; The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Co., Ltd.; United Grain 
Growers Terminals Limited; Western 
Grain Company Limited; Manitoba 
Pool Elevators and Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminals Limited (Employers), 


and 


the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Bargaining 
Agent). 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien, of the Court of King’s Bench 
for the Province of Manitoba, Chairman; 
Mr. William A. Johnston, K.C., of the City 
of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, 
nominated by the employers; and Mr. A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., of the City of Moose Jaw, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, nomin- 
ated by the employees; held the following 
meetings: May 5, 1950 and May 7, 1950 
at the City of Winnipeg, June 26, 1950 at 
Port Arthur, July 17, 1950 and July 18, 
1950 at the City of Winnipeg, and July 22, 
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On August 3, 1950, the Acting Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
various Terminal Elevator Companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
represented by the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevator Association, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. T. Beaubien, Winnipeg, 
Chairman; W. A. Johnston, K.C., 
Winnipeg, and A. J. Wickens, K.C., 
Moose Jaw, members appointed on the 
nominations of the employers and 
employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


1950 and July 31, 1950 at the City of 
Winnipeg. 

The employees were represented by :— 
Mr. F. H. Hall, vice-Grand President. 
Mr. A. Mose, Asst. to vice-Grand 

President. 
Mr. J. L. Pateman, General Chairman, 

System Board. 

Mr. G. Hamilton, General Secretary- 

Treasurer, System Board. 

Mr. H. Mead, General Chairman, CSL 

Board. 

Mr. C. W. Hardwick, Local Chairman, 

Lodge 650. 

Mr. C. Donald, President, Lodge 650. 
Mr. C. Seaman, Secretary, Lodge 650. 
Mr. F. Watson, R. Flummerton, M. 

McKay, D. McMillan, members nego- 

tiating committee, Lodge 650. 


The employers represented as 


follows :— 

Mr. M. A. McPherson, K.C., of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, representing Manitoba 
Pool Elevators and Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminals Limited at all sittings; Mr. 
E. B. Pitblado, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
representing the other above-named 
companies at the hearings in Port Arthur; 
and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., and Mr. 
E. B. Pitblado, both of the City of 
Winnipeg, aforesaid, representing the 
other companies at the meetings in the 
City of Winnipeg. 


were 


At the opening of the meeting in Port 
Arthur on June 26, 1950, the employees’ 
representatives stated that they withdrew 
all matters previously raised in this dispute 
with the exception of the following, 
namely :— 

Their request for, 


1. Union Shop. 

2. Five-day forty-hour week at the 
same take-home pay as the presently 
existing forty-eight hour week, and 

3. Wage increase of seven cents per 
hour after the proposed reduction 
in the hours of work. 


1. Union Shop—The evidence of both 
sides before the Board haying established 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


British CotumBiIA CoastTaL REGION.—CER- 
TAIN LoGGING FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1950, to June 14, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 


that the relations between the employers 
and employees have been in the past and 
now are most harmonious the Board feels 
that no change should be made in the 
present form of Union representation and 
does not recommend a Union Shop. 


2. Five-day forty-hour week.—After fully 
considering all representations made by all 
parties, the Board does not recommend a 
five-day forty-hour week. 

3. Wage Increase—The members of the 
Board being imbued with the desire that 
a settlement may be reached between the 
parties, and with that end in view recom- 
mend an increase of five (-05¢) cents 
per hour for hourly employees and a 
corresponding increase for the monthly 
employees. 

The Board suggests that the term of 
contract and the date of suggested increase 
be settled by the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 31st day of July, A.D. 1950. 


(Sgd.) J. T. Beausien, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Wm. A. JoHNSTON, 
Employers’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) A. J. WicKENs, 
Employee Nominee. 


employees and agree that the only certifica- 
tion that they will recognize during the term 
of the agreement is that of the union, unless 
ordered by due process of law to recognize 
some other bargaining authority. 

Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the union in obtaining and 
retaining as members the eligible employees. 
Any employee who is now a member in good 
standing, or who becomes or is reinstated as 
a member of the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, maintain such 
membership in good standing throughout the 
term of the agreement, subject to such 
procedure as may be mutually satisfactory 
to both parties. Check-off: the companies 
agree to deduct union dues monthly and 
also initiation fees, back dues and assess- 
ments from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week, except for cookhouse and bunk- 
house employees in unorganized territory, 
firefighters, boatmen, first-aid attendants and 
watchmen (time worked by cookhouse and 
bunkhouse employees shall be computed on a 
daily basis; such employees shall be entitled 
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to one day off in seven). Overtime: time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of above hours and for work on the regular 
days of rest and on 7 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the Annual Holidays Act of British 
Columbia. Employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service will receive an additional 
week’s vacation with pay or pay in lieu 
thereof. Cookhouse and bunkhouse employees 
in unorganized territory will receive one 
week after 6 months’ service, provided that 
they shall not be entitled to more than 2 
weeks in any one year, except that after 
5 years’ service they shall receive the addi- 
tional week’s vacation with pay or pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Wages previously in effect shall be in- 
creased by 124 cents an hour to all employees 
covered by this agreement, making the 
minimum rate for common labour (man) 
$1.203 per hour. The wage scale may, sub- 
ject to mutual consent, be revised once 
annually. The rate for board and lodging 
in logging camp boarding-houses shall not 
exceed $2.25 per day; where a lesser rate 
is in effect, that rate will prevail. 


Night shift premium of 6 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and an accident prevention 
committee. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T—THE CONSOLIDATED 
MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE IJNTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WorKERS, Loca 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1950, to June 15, 1951, and thereafter, sub- 
ject_to 2 months’ notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one between the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, 
Trail, B.C., and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 480, 
summarized below, except for the following: 


_ Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 

time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours and for work on 3 specified 
holidays; double time for work on three 
other specified paid holidays. (The previous 
agreement did not provide for any paid 
holidays.) 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: mine 
—shaft miner $1.35, timberman, raise and 
drift miners, barman, core hole diamond 
driller, steel sharpener, main hoistman $1.30; 
stope miner, skip tender, mucking machine 
operator, pipeman $1.25; motorman $1.21; 
hand mucker, trackman, powderman, miner’s 
helper, sampler, timber helper, nipper $1.18; 
trammer, deckman, underground labourer 
$1.15; surface—hand steeler, tractor driver, 
truck driver, assay office helper and bucker 
$1.18; bucker, fireman $1.15; labourer, 
dryman $1.09; mill—repairman, roasterman 
$1.30; flotation operator, solution man $1.25; 
crusherman, ball mill operator $1.21; oiler, 
ore sorter, mill helper $1.15; tradesmen— 
dragline operator $1.60; bulldozer operator, 
machinist, plumber or steamfitter $1.35; 
mechanics, pipefitters, welders $1.25 to $1.30; 
blacksmiths, electricians, carpenters $1.25 to 
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$1.35; painters $1.20 to $1.30. The above 
rates represent an increase of 12 cents per 
hour over the previous rates. 


A shift differential shall be paid as follows: 
afternoon shift 3 cents per hour, night shift 
4 cents per hour, graveyard shift 5 cents 
per hour. 


Transportation: the company agrees to 
provide transportation to the property in 
accordance with its present regulations; the 
qualifying period for one way transportation 
will be reduced to 200 shifts and for return 
transportation to 300 shifts. 

Board and lodging shall be available to 
the employees on the basis of cost. How- 
ever, aS an interim measure, from June 16, 
1950, to September 15, 1950, the cost to the 
employee shall be $2 per day, from Sep- 
tember 16 to October 31, 1950, $2.50 per 
day; thereafter employees obtaining board 
and lodging shall pay the cost to the com- 
pany of such board and lodging. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the setting up of a 
Mine and Surface Safety Committee. 


Manufacturing 
Wood Products 


British CoLuMBIA CoAsTAL REGIoN.—CER- 
TAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING 
or RougH AND Dressep LuMBgER, PLy- 
woop, VENEER, Boxes, SHINGLES, Doors, 
Erc. AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
or AMERICA. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing the above 
products. 


Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONT.—THE Toronto GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BooKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO, 
Tue Union SHorp EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
or ToRONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS AND 
BInDERY WOMEN, LOCAL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
employers acknowledge that the union is the 
agency through which journeymen and 
journeywomen bookbinders and apprentices 
are able to bargain collectively with the 
employers in the industry. No employee or 
employer is to be coerced or intimidated in 
any way for being a member or non-member 
of any union or employers’ organization. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Employees shall not be 
required to accept less than 8 hours’ work 
on any week day or shift except where a 
short shift has been arranged or for Satur- 
day morning work, or except in case of 
emergency. Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 3 hours in excess of the regular 
shift in any one day and double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
regular service with the company one week, 
after 2 years’ service 2 weeks (the previous 
agreement provided for 2 weeks after 3 
years’ service). Employees with less than 
one year’s service shall receive 2 per cent 
of their total earnings. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates: effective from 
November 1, 1949, to October 15, 1950— 
journeymen bookbinders $1.60, journeywomen 
bookbinders 85 cents; effective from October 
16, 1950, to October 15, 1951—journeymen 
bookbinders $1.674, journeywomen _ book- 
binders 894 cents. When employees through 
old age or other disabilities or inefficiency 
are unable to earn the standard rate of 
wages a lower rate may be paid with the 
prior approval of the Joint Arbitration 
Committee. Apprentice rates shall range 
from 35 per cent of journeymen’s rate for 
male apprentices in first 6 months to 90 per 
cent in tenth 6 months, and for ‘female 
apprentices from 60 per cent of journey- 
women’s rate during first 6 months to 90 
per cent during sixth 6 months. Night shift 
premium: night shift workers shall receive 
a premium of 15 per cent of the day rate; 
where 3 shifts are worked 2 of them shall 
be considered night shift work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE Toronto GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BOOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO, 
THE Union SHop EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
or Toronto, THE ToroNTO TYPOGRAPHIC 
CoMPOSITION ASSOCIATION AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between The 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association, The 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Associa- 
tion of Toronto and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Local 
10, summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1948, p. 484, with the following 
changes: 

Preferential hiring: the provision that in 
press rooms where the majority of the group 
composed of journeymen pressmen, appren- 
tice pressmen, press assistants and appren- 
tices are not members of the union in good 
standing the employer will give consideration 
to any satisfactory employee suggested by the 
union has been omitted. 

Vacations with pay provisions are changed 
so that the second week is now granted 
employees after 2 years’ service instead of 
after 5 as provided in the agreement 
referred to above or after 3 years’ service 
as provided in the agreement which expired 
October 31, 1949. 


Minimum hourly wage rates were increased 


15 cents as of November 1, 1948, and another 


10 cents as of November 1, 1949, the effective © 


date of this agreement. An additional in- 
erease of 74 cents, to become effective 
October 16, 1950, is provided in the agree- 
ment. The following are the rates in effect 
from November 1, 1949, to October 15, 1950: 
job pressmen $1.57, cylinder pressmen $1.60, 
press assistant (feeder) $1.35; two colour 
cylinder pressmen $1.65, with extra cylinder 
when used $1.70; on rotary presses—press- 
men $1.60 to $1.73; press assistants $1.35 to 
$1.44; first pressmen $1.73 to $1.89; second 
pressmen $1.60 to $1.68; on Claybourne 
presses, 4 or 5 colour—first pressmen $1.90, 
second pressmen $1.60, assistants $1.35; 2 
colour—pressmen $1.75, assistants $1.35; on 
Rotogravure presses—pressmen $1.75, assis- 
tants $1.45. As mentioned above, the above 
rates will be increased 74 cents per hour 
effective October 16, 1950. Rate for appren- 


tices—from 39 per cent of journeyman 
cylinder pressmans’ rate during the first 6 
months to 73 per cent during the eighth 6 
months; beginning fifth year press assis- 
tants’ scale; rate for apprentice pressmen 
(when appointed as such)—from 85 per cent 
of journeyman cylinder pressmans’ rate dur- 
ing the first 6 months to 95 per cent during 
the eighth six months; beginning fifth year 
pressmen’s scale. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


St. Jownn’s, Nrip—CerraIn INDIVIDUALS 
AND FIRMS ENGAGED IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 855 (THE TRANSPORT AND OTHER 
Workers UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The employers recognize the union during the 
term of this agreement as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
However, certain employees (office workers, 
collectors, foremen, gas pump operators, etc.) 
whether members of the union or not, shall 
not be covered or affected by this agree- 
ment. An employer shall not discriminate 
against any employee because of union activi- 
ties conducted outsjde of working hours; 
the union shall not intimidate ‘or coerce 
employees into membership. 

Hours: not more than 9 nor less than 5 in 
any one day, a maximum of 54 hours per 
week, except that tire servicemen, battery 
servicemen, lubricators and washers may be 
required to work 60 hours per week. 
Overtime: work in excess of the above hours 
shall be paid for at time and one-half before 
midnight and double time after midnight and 
for work performed on Sundays and on 4 
specified paid holidays, except that tire ser- 
vicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators and 
washers shall be paid time and one-half for 
any work in excess of 60 hours per week. 

Vacations with pay: employees shall be 
entitled to one week after one year’s con- 
tinuous service. 

Sick leave with pay not exceeding a total 
of 6 working days in any 12 months’ period 
shall be granted after one year’s continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: mechanics, body repair 
men, painters, welders, machinists—first class 
$1, second class 90 cents, third class 85 cents, 
apprentices 30 cents with increases of 5 
cents per hour every 6 months until the 
third class mechanic’s rate of 85 cents is 
reached, provided their ability as adjudged 
by the employer warrants such increase; tire 
servicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators 
and washers 50 to 70 cents. No employee 
covered by this agreement shall engage in 
any work of a nature likely to be in com- 
petition with his employer. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
safety and health of employees. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE JAMES Morrison BRASS 
Manvracturine Company LIMITED AND 
Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 2946. , 

Agreement to be in effect from January 

26, 1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter 

from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Union security: all employees who are 
presently members of the union or who join 
the union during the life of this agree- 
ment shall remain members for the duration 
of the agreement; new employees shall become 
members of the union within 60 days of their 
being employed. 

Check-off: the company agrees to. deduct 
monthly dues from the pay of all union 
members who so authorize. Any employee 
who was not a member of the union prior 
to June 1, 1947, may remain out of the 
union, but he shall authorize the company 
to deduct from his pay union dues in the 
amount of $2 per month. The company shall 
remit all moneys so deducted to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(except when night shift terminates early 
Saturday morning), a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: for production workers—time and one- 
half for the first two hours in excess of 8 
hours per shift and for the first 4 hours 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work performed on Sundays and on all 
statutory holidays, 6 of which are paid 
holidays (the previous agreement provided 
for 4 paid holidays); for maintenance 
workers—time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one shift and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 


Any necessary overtime in taking of in- 
ventory shall be a matter of discussion 
between management and the union com- 


mittee with the understanding that it shall 
be paid for at no less than time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks for all 
employees; those with one or more years’ 
continuous service shall receive pay equal to 
their earnings at the time of vacation. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
shall receive pay equal to one twenty-fourth 
of their 2 weeks’ earnings at that time for 
each one-half month’s service previous to the 
vacation period. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
bench hands 90 and 97 cents, core wire 
cutter, dial finisher, dipper (acid), night 
watchman, seating machine operator, trucker, 
wrappers and packers 90 cents; fireman, 
milling machine operator. spray paint 93 


cents; casting cleaner, factor shipper 97 
cents; core machine operator, machine 
moulder, polisher, seating machine hand 


$1.01; core maker $1.05 and $1.09, engine 
lathe hand $1.09 and $1.17, fitter 97 cents 
to $1.13, Goss automatic operator 93 and 
97 cents, instrument maker 90 cents to $1.05, 
labourer 90 and 93 cents, milling machine 
hand 97 cents to $1.09, moulder $1.05 to 
$1.17, tool maker $1.09 and $1.21, tube 
maker 90 cents to $1.09, turret lathe oper- 
ator 90 and 93 cents, turret lathe hand 
97 cents and $1.05, turret lathe set up man 
$1.13; carpenter, plater, spinner (metal) 
$1.09; boring mill, Fox lathe hand $1.17; 
pattern maker (wood) $1.21. The above 
rates represent an increase of 16 cents per 
hour in the base rate and an across the 
board increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates previously in effect. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 10 cents 
per hour will be paid for any shift other 
than the regular day shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance. procedure and the health and 
safety of employees. 
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TrAIL, B.C.—THE CoNSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LITD., 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WorKERS, LOCAL 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to 2 months’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no intimidation or discrim- 
ination either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership 
in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues and assessments monthly from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and to 
remit same to the union; such authoriza- 
tion may be revoked at any time. 


Hours: the regular working week shall 
constitute 40 or 42 hours or the equivalent. 


Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day and for work performed by an employee 
on his regularly assigned days off duty; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 

_ Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 weeks 
(this last provision isa new one). Employees 
with less than one year’s service shall be 
entitled to a vacation not exceeding one week 
with pay amounting to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during the previous year. For each 
period of 30 consecutive days an employee 
is absent from work during the year, with- 
out proper cause, there shall be deducted 
from the vacation pay to which he would 
otherwise be entitled one-twelfth of such 
pay. 

Hourly wage rates: steam engineer, second 
class $1.55, third class $1.43; toolmaker 
$1.51; journeyman tradesman $1.47; painter 
$1.43; repairman, chief operator, special 
$1.43, first class $1.39, second class $1.35; 
operator, special $1.31, first class $1.27, 
second class $1.23; helper $1.19; plant 
labourer $1.15; labourer $1.11. These rates 
are 6 cents per hour higher than the rates 
previously in effect. An employee after 15 
years’ service shall be paid a minimum of 
the plant labourer’s rate. 

Shift differential: 4 cents per hour on 
afternoon shift and 8 cents per hour on 
night shift. 

Provision is made for the maintenance of 
a Labour-Management Production Committee, 
the setting up of a Safety and Industrial 
Hygiene Committee, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Toronto, Ont.—THE ToroNTO TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELEecrric RAIL- 
wAy AND Moror CoAcH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, Division No. 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1949, to September 30, 1951, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: all eligible male employees 
under 65 years of age in classifications 
covered by this agreement must, unless 


already holding membership in any other 
labour union and working at their craft, 
within 30 days become and remain members 
in good standing of the association; all new 
employees shall become and remain members 
in good standing within 60 days after 
qualification. Juniors and apprentices and 
all temporary employees shall become asso- 
ciate members of the association within 60 
days from the date of their employment at 
one-half the regular monthly dues. All 
employees seeking admission shall be admitted 
by the union and in case a member is 
suspended from the union the Commission 
shall have the right to maintain such 
employee in its service, subject to a thorough 
review of the case by both parties. 


Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of each employee covered by 
the agreement the proper dues and from 
members who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against them. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
allowed all hourly rated employees with 12 
months’ continuous service, 3 weeks for all 
hourly rated employees with 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service (previously 3 weeks were 
granted to employees with 20 years’ service). 


Statutory holidays: trainmen and drivers 
shall be paid time and one-half for all work 
on any holiday for which a special selection 
has been held and on which a special holi- 
day schedule is in effect; maintenance and 
other non-uniformed hourly paid employees 
shall be paid double time for work on 4 
specified paid holidays and time and one- 
half for work on 4 other specified holidays. 


Hourly wage rates are in most cases in- 
creased by 17 cents per hour over the basic 
wage rates previously in effect. However, 
the previous agreement provided for a cost- 
of-living adjustment in addition to the basic 
rates; there is no such provision in this 
agreement. 

Provision is made for a pension fund, 
retirement gratuities, a disability allowance 
to employees with a minimum period of 
continuous service of 10 years who have 
been incapacitated since January 5, 1940, 
and who are still on the Commission’s pay- 
roll and members of the Pension Fund 
Society and for sick benefits and medical 
services. 


Trainmen and City and Suburban Bus 
and Coach Drivers. 


Hours: 8 per day, straight time, with a 
leeway of one-half trip to complete schedule 
for two-thirds of the crews, so far as prac- 
ticable, the remainder to work ends and 
spares. Employees required to take cars, 
coaches or buses at the carhouse or the 
garage shall, at the first time reporting for 
the day, report to the office supervisor at 
least 10 minutes before scheduled time; when 
required to relieve on the street for the 
second and subsequent time and when not 
required to report to the office supervisor, 
they will be allowed travelling time equiv- 
alent to time required between the carhouse 
or the garage and the relief point, in excess 
of 10 minutes, at the regular rate of pay, 
such time in each case not to be computed 
as platform time. Trainmen and city and 
suburban bus and coach drivers on scheduled 
runs shall be paid for any extra time caused 
by being late when being relieved or running 
cars, coaches or buses into carhouses or 
garages when such delay is 10 minutes or 


over. Trainmen and drivers required to 
operate cars, coaches or buses into or out 
of service from or to carhouses or garages 
or who may be required to report for a run 
or crew on the street or be relieved on the 
street shall be allowed 15 minutes once each 
day worked at standard rate to compensate 
for reporting and signing-in time. No man 
shall be given set off-days from 28 day 
period to 28 day period but shall take off- 
days in accordance with his position on the 
board, except in cases mutually agreed upon. 
Off-days to be given consecutively whenever 
possible. 


Overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half for all combined work over 8% actual 
working hours, or for time in excess of 114 
hours’ spread for two or more piece crews. 
Time and one-quarter will be paid for 
Sunday work; no extra payment will be 
made for overtime on Sunday. 


Guaranteed pay: the Commission guar- 
antees to each extra trainman or driver an 
amount equivalent to 6 hours’ pay for each 
regular work day and a minimum amount for 
each regular pay period worked, equal to 
the equivalent of 70 hours per day period 
of 5 days per week, provided that such 
extra employees report for work when 
required and carry out the duties assigned 
to them. This guarantee shall be payable 
at the standard rate applicable in each case. 
All scheduled crews for trainmen and for 
drivers of city and suburban buses and 
coaches will be paid at least 8 hours per 
day. 

Uniforms: the Commission will pay half 
the cost of the uniforms for trainmen and 
drivers with one year’s service and will 
provide free uniforms for employees with 
more than two years’ service; no employee 
shall be required to pay for more than one 
uniform and a half. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes: 
conductors and motormen $1.14, $1.164 and 
$1.19; pay-enter car and trolley coach oper- 
ators, bus and coach drivers $1.19, $1.214 
and $1.24; when in charge of trainees the 
above employees shall be paid 15 cents per 
hour extra. 


Interurban Coach Drivers 


Hours: the day’s work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business; 
existing arrangements as to personnel shall 
be continued. 

Drivers required to take coaches at a 
terminal or garage at the first reporting for 
the day shall report to the terminal at least 
10 minutes ahead of scheduled time; other- 
wise the runs shall be filled with other men 
if available. 

The Commission will grant an allowance 
of $1 for each meal, in excess of one, for 
drivers on trips requiring more than one 
meal away from their home terminal. 

Provisions regarding overtime, guaranteed 
pay, uniforms are similar to the ones affect- 
ing trainmen and city and suburban bus and 
coach drivers outlined above. 


Rolling Stock Department, Shop and 
Car House Employees and Garage 
Department Employees. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, for 
shop, car houses and garages. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work after regular 
8-hour day, for work on regular off-days and 
for work on Saturday afternoon done at the 
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request of the Commission by employees who 
normally do not work on Saturday afternoon. 
Time and one-quarter shall be paid for 
Sunday work to regularly assigned employees; 
no extra payment will be made for overtime 
on Sundays. 

Employees shall be given 5 minutes in 
which to wash before leaving work. ‘Two 
suits of overalls srall be supplied free of 
charge every year to each hourly rated 
employee requiring them. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes 
(excluding lead hands); watchmen and 
janitors $1.04 and $1.07; shop helpers and 
ear checkers $1.08 and $1.11; steam jenny 
and shop mule operators $1.11, $1.13 and 
$1.15; transfer table and mono-rail crane 
operators $1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; traction 
motor installer, mounter (street car), motor 
repairmen $1.19, $1.214 and $1.24; wiremen 
$1.24 to $1.42; electrical repairmen $1.11 to 
$1.36; blacksmiths $1.24 to $1.36; machine 
shop $1.11 to $1.42; truck section, street 
car metal body repair $1.11 to $1.36; street 
car wood body repair shop, bus and coach 
body repair shop $1.11 to $1.42; upholsterers 
$1.24 to $1.30; painters $1.14 to $1.30; 
stores $1.08 to $1.24; apprentices in garage 
department from 89 cents during the first 
6 months to $1.24 during the sixth 6 months. 


Way and Structures Department 
Employees. 

Hours: the daily hours of work will be 
governed by the urgency of the work on 
hand, but normally there will be an 8-hour 
day or 4-hour half day. .A 54-day week 
will be worked by all employees except 
those in the buildings maintenance section 
who will work a 5-day week and those 
employees in the way shop section who will 
work a 5-day week from November 1 to 
April 30 inclusive. The Commission guar- 
antees to every employee in the department 
a minimum of 7 hours’ pay per regularly 
scheduled work day, provided such employee 
reports for work and carries out the duties 
that may be assigned to him. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day for employees 
with a regular 8-hour day and for all work 
on regular off-days. Time and one-quarter 
for all Sunday work to regularly assigned 
employees. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied free 
of charge every year to each hourly rated 
maintenance employee requiring same. Pro- 
tective clothing shall be provided for the 
emergency crews and switch cleaners. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum for certain classes: truck 
driver, fire inspector, Barber-Greene oper- 
ator, trackman, switch cleaner, track-switch 
repairman $1.11, $1.13 and $1.15; service 
car motorman, boiler fireman, general fire 
inspector, paver, general trackman, switch- 
lock repairman $1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; 
cement finisher (part time), shaper and 
planer operator, special trackwork fitter, 
track welder, track grinder $1.19, $1.214 and 
$1.24; shop welder, emergency track mechanic 
$1.24, $1.27 and $1.30; general shop welder, 
electric crane operator, track bonder, $1.30, 
$1.33 and $1.36; general machinist $1.36, 
$1.39 and $1.42. 


Divisional Clerks. 


Hours: the day’s work will be arranged to 
suit the requirements of the business, and 
ern, will be an 8-hour day, 5 days per 
week. 
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Overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 8 actual 
working hours per day and for all work 
on regular off-days and on 4 specified holi- 
days; double time for work on 4 specified 
paid holidays. All Sunday work shall be 
paid for at time and one-quarter to regularly 
assigned employees. 

Hourly wage rates: junior divisional clerks 
$1.14 to $1.19; divisional clerks (after 2% 
years) $1,214 and $1.24; general divisional 
clerks (after 64 years) $1.27 and $1.30; 
senior divisional clerks $1.36. 


Toronto, OnT.—TuHE ToroNTO TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION OF Civic, UTILITY AND 
ELectRIcAL Workers, T.T.C. Group oF 
Brancu No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 26, 
1950, to March 25, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Union security: all eligible male employees 
of the electrical department must, unless 
already holding membership in any other 
labour union and working at their craft, 
within 30 days become and remain members 
in good standing of the organization as a 
condition of employment; all new employees © 
covered by this agreement must become 
members within 60 days of date of employ- 
ment. The organization will admit to mem- 
bership all new employees and will not 
suspend or expel a member until agreed to 
by the Commission. 


Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the organization monthly 
from the pay of each member of the organ- 
ization who so authorizes all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against such 
member. 


Hours: for day employees—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week, 
except for substation operators and assis- 
tants who will work an average of 53 days 
per week, 6 days one week and 5 days the 
next. For shift workers—8 hours per shift; 
each worker shall be entitled to the equiv- 
alent of one days’ rest in 7. Overtime: for 
day employees—time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours worked within 5 hours of 
completing the normal day’s work; double 
time for all other overtime and for all 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified statutory holidays, 4 of which are 
paid holidays. For shift workers—time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours worked within 
5 hours of completing the normal day’s work 
and for work on 4 specified holidays; double 
time for all other overtime and for work on 
4 specified paid holidays. All normal work- 
ing hours worked on Sunday will be paid 
at the rate of time and one-quarter. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all 
employees who during the current year 
complete or have completed 12 months’ con- 
tinuous service and 3 weeks to employees 
completing 15 years’ service. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied each 
year to each hourly rated employee requiring 
them. 

Hourly wage rates: electricians, grade 1 
$1.36 to $1.48, grade 2 $1.30 to $1.36, grade 
3 $1.19 to $1.24; emergency linemen, grade 
1 $1.36 to $1.42, grade 2 $1.30 to $1.36, 
grade 3 $1.19 to $1.24, senior substation oper- 
ator $1.30 to $1.36, substation operator $1.24 
to $1.30, assistant substation operators $1.11 
to $1.19, helper $1.08 and $1.11; shop service 
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repairman $1.19 to $1.24, chauffeur grounds- 
man $1.14 to $1.19, electricians’s helper, 
chauffeur, service truck driver $1.11 to $1.15; 
electronic technician $257.44 to $287.69 per 
month. 

Provision is made for pensions, retirement 
gratuities, disability allowance to certain 
employees, sick benefits and medical services. 


Toronro, Ont.—TuHE Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopGE 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1949, to September 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: all eligible male employees 
must, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, within 30 days become and remain 
members in good standing of the association 
except that any eligible employee who on 
April 29, 1946, was a member of Division 
113, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, will not be required to join 
Lodge 235 of the association; however, the 
association will be his sole bargaining 
agency. New employees covered by this 
agreement must within 60 days from the 
date of qualification become and remain 
members in good standing. All employees 
seeking admission shall be admitted by the 
association and in case a member is sus- 
pended or expelled from the union the 
Commission shall have the right to maintain 
such employee elsewhere in its service. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the asso- 
ciation who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against such 
member. The association shall not impose 
an additional entrance fee or special assess- 
ment or increase its existing fees unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid for all work in excess of 
8 hours per day, for work on Saturdays to 
employees who normally do not work on 
Saturdays and for all work on Sundays and 
on 4 specified holidays, except that lead 
hand machinists and general machinists will 
be paid double time on such holidays and 
also for any overtime on Sundays. Double 
time for all work on 4 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks to hourly 
rated employees who during the current year 
complete or have completed 12 months’ con- 
tinuous service and 3 weeks to employees 


‘completing 15 years’ continuous service. 
p £ 


Two suits of overalls will be supplied free 
of charge every year to employees covered 
by the agreement. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates: lead hand machinist, 
lead hand millwright $1.42, $1.45 and $1.48; 
general machinist $1.36, $1.39 and $1.42; 
machinist, bench fitter, spray welder, P.C.C. 
axle fitter, millwright grade 1 $1.30, $1.33 
and $1.36; radial drill operator, punch press 
operator, bench repairman grade 1, mill- 
wright grade 2 $1.24, $1.27 and $1.30; P.C.C. 
axle repairman, wheel press operator, metal 
polisher, babbitt moulder, drill hand, thread- 
ing machine operator, trolley pole fitter $1.19, 
$1.214 and $1.24; bench repairman grade 2 
$1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; machine shop helper, 
sand blast operator $1.11, $1.13 and $1.15; 


apprentices—first 6 months 84 cents, second 
6 months 89 cents and so on to $1.29 during 
the eighth 6 months. An allowance of 35 
cents will be paid to any employee who is 
required to make out an accident or incident 
report. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan, 
pensions, disability allowance and retirement 
gratuities for certain employees, sick benefits 
and medical services. 


Water Transport 


Toronto, Ont.—THE Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION (FOR THE TORONTO 
IsLAND FERRIES) AND THE CANADIAN 
MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, for the ferry seasons of 1950 and 1951 
and until March 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees covered by 
this agreement must, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, within 30 days become 
and remain members in good standing of 
the guild. All new employees must become 
members of the guild within 60 days of date 
of employment. The guild will admit to 
membership all new employees and in case 
a member is suspended or expelled from the 
guild the Commission shall have the right 
to maintain such employee elsewhere in its 
service. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the guild monthly from the 
pay of each member of the guild who so 
authorizes all dues and assessments. 


Hours: for shore work 8 per day, 54 days 
a week; when operating—9 per day, 6 days a 
week. Employees who work on 8 specified 
holidays will receive an extra half day’s 
pay for each holiday worked. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
who have been employed not less than 216 
days in all departments of the Commission 
in the previous calendar year, 3 weeks to 
those who during the current year complete 
or have completed 15 years’ continuous 
service. 

Monthly wage rates: Captains—4 double- 
end boats $305; 7. J. Olark, first crew 
(handles freight) $305, second crew $280; 
freight captain $255; operating overtime over 
9 hours for passenger boats $1.75 per hour, 
for freight captain $1.50 per hour. Mates— 
4 double-end boats $255; 7. J. Clark, first 
erew (handles freight) $255, second crew 
$245; operating overtime over 9 hours $1.50 
per hour. Operating, fitting out and laying 
up shall be based on 30 days per month and 
one-thirtieth extra for the thirty-first day. 

Provision is made for pensions, total dis- 
ability allowance and retirement gratuity 
for certain employees, sick benefits, medical 
services and for winter work in other depart- 
ments, 


Toronto, OnT.—Tnkr Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION (FOR THE ‘TORONTO 
ISLAND FERRIES) AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF 
CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, for the ferry seasons of 1950 and 1951 
and until March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
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Toronto Transportation Commission and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ince., 
summarized above. 

Monthly wage rates for engineers: 4 double. 
end boats $305; 7. J. Clark, first crew $305, 


second crew $280; night engineer $280, 
freight engineer $250; operating overtime 
over 9 hours for passenger boats $1.75 per 
hour, for night engineer and for freight 
engineer $1.50 per hour. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new and one first agreement, 
the repeal of one, and the amendment of 
19 others. These include in addition to 
those summarized below, two amendments 
to the agreement for barbers and _ hair- 
dressers at Quebec and the amendment of 
the agreement for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of June 30, for the fine glove in- 
dustry in the province and for barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers in the issue 
of July 22 and for the building trades at 
Three Rivers in the issue of July 29. The 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
stores at Magog in the issue of August 5, 
the repeal of the agreement for bakers, 
pastry-workers and salesmen at Drummond- 
ville in the issue of August 12, and the 
amendment of the agreements for the print- 
ing trades at Quebec and for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province in the 
issue of August 19. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the corrugated paper box in- 
dustry in the province, for hardware and 
paint stores at Quebec for the building 
trades at St. Jérdme for the building trades 
and for the fur manufacturing industry 
(retail) at Montreal were gazetted July 8, 
a request for a new agreement for the 
fur manufacturing industry (wholesale) at 
Montreal and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for building trades at 
Montreal, in the counties of Chicoutimi, 
Drummond and Arthabaska, ete., Hull, 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 


» vides that where a collective agreement has been 


entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have heen 
noted monthly in the Lasour Gazerte monthly since 
June, 1934, 
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Joliette, St. Hyacinthe, Three Rivers and 
at St. Johns and Iberville, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel and at St. Jér6me, and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince were all published in the isste of 
July 15. A request for the amendment of 
the agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers was gazetted July 29. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades at Montreal and 
at Three Rivers were published in the issue 
of August 5; requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for longshoremen (inland) 
at Montreal, for the wholesale food trade 
at Quebec, for building trades at St. 
Hyacinthe, and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Rouyn and Noranda were gazetted 
August 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 


Manufacturing 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, .CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1950, p. 345). 

This agreement shall apply to all male 
and female persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of printed matters or to operations 
connected therewith. 


Hours: 44 per week (as previously in 
effect). The distribution of working hours 
may be changed upon agreement between the 
employer and all the employees of the estab- 
lishment. Such an agreement may also 
provide for a week of 5 working days. How- 
ever, employees shall work a minimum of 44 
regular hours in the week before being 
entitled to overtime rates. 

Specified paid holidays (previously 7) are 
now extended to include the morning of 
Good Friday (previoulsy observed until noon 
but not paid for). Ascension Day is also a 
holiday, but without pay. Employees must 
work the day before and the day after the 
holiday to be entitled to any of these holi- 
days with pay. Holidays shall be paid for 
even when the establishment is closed for a 
week or more unless it be caused by an 
actual shortage of work. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for all classi- 
fications in zone I and zone II remain 
unchanged from those previously in effect, 
except that the higher rates ($1.15 per hour 
for journeymen) apply to establishments of 
9 or more employees instead of to those of 
8 or more employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


GLAss Processing INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 12, makes obligatory the 
terms of a first agreement between certain 
glass processing firms and Quebec Painters, 
peer tere and Glass Workers Union, Local 

Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1950, to February 3, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement applies to all employers 
and employees of the glass processing in- 
dustry; without limitation, it includes 
bevellers, silverers, cutters, setters, polishers, 
shippers, packers, truck drivers, warehouse- 
men and helpers, working for the prepara- 
tion of any kind of glass for the manu- 
facturing or building industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction shall comprise the 
cities of Quebec, Lévis, and Sillery, and the 
towns of Quebec West and Lauzon. 

Flours: 9 per day, 45 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of 9 hours in any one day 
or over 4 hours by the skeleton crew on 
Saturday and for work performed on Sun- 
days and 4 specified holidays; double time 
for work on any of 3 additional specified 
paid holidays. : 

Minimum and maximum hourly wage 
rates: bevellers, silverers, cutters 65 and 90 
cents per hour; setters, scratch polishers, 
spinners, examiners and buffers 65 and 93 
cents; belt workers 60 and 77 cents; silverers’ 
helpers, spray painters 55 and 70 cents; 
shippers (full time) 65 and 87 cents; packers 
60 and 75 cents; truck drivers 60 and 80 
cents; warehousemen’s helpers and setters’ 
helpers 60 and 72 cents; apprentices in first 
six months 41 cents per hour to 79 cents 
during the period 4 to 43 years and there- 
after at the rate for qualified workers. 

Vacation: one week with pay to all 
employees with one year of continuous ser- 
vice prior to July 1 in any year; one-half 
week with pay to those employees who were 
not employed on July 1 of the previous year 
but who have been steadily employed since 
January 1 in the year in which the vacation 
is given. Date of vacation to be fixed by 
the employer. 

Provision is made for board and accom- 
modation and for travelling time while on 
out-of-town jobs, for apprenticeship regula- 
tions and for penalties for late starting. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FurRNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1948, p. 1127; July, 1950, p. 1052). This 
amendment to be in effect for a period of 
one year from June 1, 1950, until June 1, 
1951. 

Hours: in the town of Rimouski and in 
the village of Cabano furniture factories may 
work 60 hours per week at straight time 
and without restriction as to the starting or 
finishing time, each day. (These are the 
two municipalities which suffered disastrous 
fires earlier this year.) 


Construction 


BuILpING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Couneil, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for the industry (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., p. 1247; 
Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, Oct., p. 
1247; July, 1950, p. 1052). This amend- 
ment to be in effect for the period between 
May 8, 1950, and May 1, 1951. 

Special. provisions concerning the victims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano. Territorial 
jurisdiction affected comprises the area with- 
in the limits of the town of Rimouski and 
the municipality of Cabano. Hours: no 
daily limitation of hours of work. Overtime: 
payment of time and one-half or double time 
for overtime work is suspended. Regular 
rates of wages shall prevail, irrespective of 
the number of hours worked each day. 


Burinine Trapes, St. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1947, 
p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; May, 1948, p. 488; 
Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Aug., 
p. 1185, and previous issues) . 

This amendment to be in effect from July 
29, 1950, and until May 1, 1951, the vaca- 
tion-with-pay credit period referred to in 
this section shall mean the period extending 
from that day to May 1, 1951. 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period, May 1 of one year to April 
30 of next, are entitled to 7 consecutive 
days vacation. All employees are to receive 
credit for vacation pay equal to 2 per cent 
of their gross wages during the year, which 
is redeemable from the Commission after 
April 30 each year. The above provisions 
do not apply to the employees of municipal 
corporations or school commissions. (No 
vacation-with-pay provisions provided for 
previously.) 


BurmLpDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (April, 1947, 
p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, and previous issues). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of June 25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for  brick- 
layers, plasterers, masons and cement 
finishers are increased by 30 cents per hour 
from $1.10 to $1.40 per hour. Rates for 
apprentice bricklayers, plasterers, masons 
and cement finishers from 60 cents per hour 
during the first year to 90 cents during the 
fourth year. (Apprentices’ rates represent 
increases ranging from 15 to 20 cents per 
hour and the classification cement finisher 
apprentice is added.) 


Butmpine Trapes, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 874) by replacing the trade 
classifications “construction boilermaker.... 
steam generation mechanic $1.50”, with 
the following: “construction boilermaker, 
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erector, chipper, caulker, burner, welder and 
rigger in connection therewith and including 
steam generation mechanic $1.50.” 

Another Order in Council, dated August 
9, and gazetted August 19, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by increasing the minimum hourly wage rates 
for employees of the elevator construction 
industry in the Hull region by 11 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 8 cents per 
hour for helpers and in the Quebec region 
by 13 cents per hour for mechanics and 9 
cents for helpers, so that the new minimum 
wage rate for mechanics is $1.50 per hour 
and for helpers $1.05 per hour in both the 
Hull and Quebee regions. 


Buripine TRADES, St. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, 
and gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559; May, 
1950, p. 694). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: carpenter- 
joiner, millwright, weatherstripper, roofer 
(asbestos, slate and tile), cement finisher, 
decorator, wall-paper hanger, sprayman, 
lather (metal), lather (wood,  tentest, 
gyproc or similar material layer), roofer 
(composition), sheet metal worker (shop or 
job), tinsmith-roofer, blacksmith, driller 
(dynamite firer), steam, electric, Diesel or 
gas mixer operator, engineman (steam, gas, 
Diesel or electric shovels), stationary or 
portable boiler engineman, floor maker, saw 
filer, mastic floor layer, terrazzo polishing ma- 
chine operator (dry) $1.05 per hour; marble 
setter $1.27; tile setter $1.26; plasterer, 
mason (including cutter on job), bricklayer 
$1.25; electrician, pipe mechanic, plumber and 
steamfitter-journeyman, commercial letterer, 
crane operator, bulldozer operator, grader 
operator, roller operator (steam or gas) 
$1.10; terrazzo layer $1.16; sprinkler 
fitter $1.15; glazier, painter, floor finisher 
(shop or field), plumber and _ steamfitter- 
junior journeyman, fireman (construction), 
pipe welder (oxygen or electric), tractor 
operator $1; floor finisher (hand or machine) , 
insulating cork setter, mastic floor finisher, 
compressor operator 95 cents; rigger, con- 
crete steel reinforcement erector, tile and 
asphalt layer, terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (wet), hod carrier, machinist 90 
cents; labourer (plasterer’s, bricklayer’s and 
mason’s helpers), blacksmith’s helper, boiler 
fireman (4th class certificate), watchmen 
also employed as foreman and required to 
hold 4th class certificate (working a 
maximum of 72 hours per week) 85 cents; 
common labourer, freight and passenger 
elevator operator, truck driver (construc- 
tion), horse driver (single or team), asphalt 
raker, men committed to ramming, smooth- 
ing and spreading asphalt 80 cents. appren- 
tice carpenter-joiners from 60 cents in first 
year to 95 cents in fourth year; those trades 
requiring 4 years of apprenticeship 55 cents 
in first year to 80 cents in fourth year; 
those trades requiring 3 years of apprentice- 
ship from 60 cents in first year to 80 cents 
in third year. (The above rates represent 
an increase of 5 cents per hour over the 
rates previously in effect in each case with 
the exception of the rate applying to tin- 
smith roofer whose rate is increased by 10 
cents per hour.) Foremen supervising a 
shift of 4 or more men shall be paid 10 
cents more per hour than the rates estab- 
lished for their trade. Minimum weekly 
rates for maintenance men are increased by 
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$2.40 per week and are now as follows: 
journeyman $33.60; apprentice $20.65; 
common labourer $26.40. Rates for water- 
man 70 cents per hour and weekly rates 
for watchmen in the field (night and day) 
with no hourly limitation and for material 
checker and timekeeper $36 per week remain 
unchanged. . 


PLUMBERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 874, Nov., p. 1247; Oct., 1949, p. 1248). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.40 per hour 
in zone I, $2 in zone II; senior journeyman 
$1.65 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; junior 
journeyman—first 6 months 85 cents in zone 
I, 75 cents in zone II, second 6 months $1.10 
in zone I, 85 cents in zone II; welder $1.10 
in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; apprentices 
from 40 cents in first year to 70 cents 
during fourth year in zone I, from 35 cents 
in first year to 65 cents during the fourth 
year in zone II. (The rates shown above 
represent increases of 10 cents per hour for 
senior journeyman in zone I, for junior 
journeyman—second 6 months 10 cents in 
zone I and for apprentices 5 cents per hour 
in zone I; rates for other classifications in 
zone I and zone II remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect.) 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period, May 1 of one year*to April 
30 of next, are entitled to 7 consecutive days 
vacation. All employees are to receive credit 
for vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of their 
gross wages during the year, which is 
redeemable from the Commission after April 
30 each year. (Vacation provisions not 
provided for previously.) 


Trade 


Retait Foop StTores, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 826; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Oct., 1949, 
p. 1248, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
a ne Quebec Official Gazette of March 4, 
950. 


Hours are increased from 514 to 53 per 
week. Overtime is payable at the rate of 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 53 per week. (Previously over- 
time rate was payable for all work in excess 
of 514 hours per week at the rate of straight 
time up to 56 hours, time and one-half 
thereafter). Double time for Sundays and 
for work performed between 11.30 p.m. and 
7.30 a.m. remains unchanged. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in zone II 
for employees working in the capacity of 
department managers or head clerks in 
erocery or butcher stores are increased from 
$25 to $27 per week. In _ establishments 
engaged in both the grocery and meat trade 
in zone I, delivery men, which are included 
in the percentages, in addition to cashiers 
and office employees, shall be remunerated 
at the rate for employees of the grocery 
department. The table of classification of 
employees where it refers to establishments 
with one, two or three employees only is 
revised. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, Sept., 
p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, and 
previous issues). 


Overtime: delivery men and their helpers 
and any employees receiving $43 or more 
per week (previously $41.50 per week) shall 
not be paid for overtime when the weekly 
duration of labour does not exceed by more 
than 2 hours the regular work week ‘of the 
establishment. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: manager 
$51.50 per week; chief-accountant, head sales 
clerk $46; head receiving and shipping clerk, 
head order clerk $43; head warehouse clerk 
$40; delivery-man $36.50; delivery-man helper 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders tn Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include in addition to 
those summarized below: a new schedule 
for the barbering industry in the St. 
Thomas Zone published in T'he Ontario 
Gazette, issue of April 8, and another new 
schedule for the same industry in the 
Aylmer and Springfield Zones published in 
the issue of May 6. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, dated July 21, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers and pipe- 
fitters at Saint John and within a radius of 
15 miles, to be in effect until April 30, 1951. 

Flours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week constitutes 
a regular working period. If, on a regular 
working day, the nature of the work or the 
conditions prevailing are such to necessitate 
the carrying out of the work at periods other 
than during the regular working periods, it 
may be carried out during other periods of 
the day and such periods will be known as 
special working periods. Hours for such 
periods shall not exceed 74 Monday to 
Vriday (inclusive) and 3% hours on Saturday. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 6 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 
per hour for work done during special 
periods. 

This schedule shall not apply to any 
employee who is employed to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary nor to employees engaged 
in shipbuilding or ship repairing work. 


(under 21 years of age) $23; delivery-man 
helper (21 years of age and over) $27; 
messenger $11.50; bookkeeper from $17 per 
week in first year to $43 during ninth year; 
clerk (selling and taking orders) from $16 
per week during the first year to $43 during 
ninth year; receiving and shipping clerk 
from $17 in the first year to $36.50 during 
ninth year; warehouse clerk (under 20 years 
of age) $23.75; (20 years of age and over 
with less than 5 years’ experience) $27.25; 
(5 or more years’ experience) $31; order 
clerk $17 during first year to $39 during 
ninth year; skilled tradesman $37.50; un- 
skilled tradesman $35.50; senior employee 
(under 25 years of age) $33.50; (25 years 
of age and over) $36.50; night watchman 
$31.50. (The above rates represent increases 
ranging from $1 to $1.50 per week in most 
cases. ) 


- ONTARIO 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, CORNWALL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 22, and 
gazetted July 8, makes binding the terms of 
a first schedule for bricklayers and stone- 
masons at Cornwall to be in effect from 
July 18, 1950, “during pleasure’. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Work per- 
formed at night which because of its nature 
cannot be done during the regular work-day, 
where an employee does not work more than 
8 hours, shall be known as night work. 
Where work is carried on in 2 or more 
shifts, employees shall be deemed to be 
employed during a _ regular working-day 
where an employee does not work more than 
8 hours in any 24-hour period (this work 
to be known as shift work). 


Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work performed during 
the 5-hour period immediately following the 
regular working-day Monday through Friday; 
double time after 12 noon Saturday and for 
work on Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages. and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of lahour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
esiablish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, April 1950, page 518. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for work per- 
formed during regular working periods and 
for night work, $1.80 per hour. Employees 
on shift work shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for employees who 
are only partly subject to the provisions of 
this schedule or who are handicapped. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, YORKTON. 

An Order in Council, dated April 11, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1949, p. 304). This amendment to come into 
force May 2, 1950. 

Another Order in Council, dated April 28, 
and gazetted May 6, rescinds the above 
amendment, because of typographical errors, 
this further amendment shall be in force 
from May 16, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for improvers: 
from not less than 63 cents per hour for 
those employees holding a first year certifi- 
cate to not less than $1 per hour for those 
holding a fourth year certificate. (This 
classification not shown in the _ previous 
schedule.) The minimum wage rate for 
journeymen is unchanged at $1.15 per hour. 

It is also provided by this amendment 
that public holidays shall be paid for in 
accordance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing this 
class of employee and that annual vacation 
shall be as provided for under the Annual 
Holidays Act of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan. 

Regulations governing the employment of 
journeymen carpenters, the employment of 
apprentices in ratio to journeymen and the 
hiring of improvers, when journeymen car- 
penters are not available, are covered by 
this amendment. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1949, 
p. 606). This amendment to be in effect 

from July 10, 1950. 

' Minimum hourly wage rates for the follow- 
ing classifications are increased by 10 cents 
per hour: journeyman wireman from $1.40 
to $1.50, probationary journeyman from $1.30 
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to $1.40. Rates for apprentices and helpers 
are now increased by 5 cents per hour and 
are as follows—from 65 cents per hour in 
first year to $1.05 per hour in fourth year. 


CARPENTERS, PRINCE ALBERT. 


An Order in Council, dated July 7, and 
gazetted July 21, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for earpenters at Prince 
Albert and within a radius of 5 miles, to 
be in effect from July 31, 1950, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for the first 4 hours in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day and for work on 
Saturday mornings; double time for all other 
overtime including Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Public holidays shall be paid for in 
accordance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing this 
class of employment. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.40 per hour 
for journeymen. Carpenters in charge of 3 
or more men shall be paid not less than $1.60. 
Shift work allowed only when a regular day 
shift is worked shall be paid for at the rate 
of one and one-seventh the normal rate if 
such shifts are worked 3 or more consecutive 
nights. Where only 1 or 2 nights are worked 
or where the full shift is not worked the 
rate shall be one and one-half times the 
normal rate. A journeyman required to 
report for work shall be paid a minimum of 
2 hours wages unless stopped by bad weather. 


Vacation: annual vacation shall be as pro- 
vided for in The Annual Holidays Act of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


Bakery SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated April 25, and 
gazetted May 31, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1950, p. 520). 

Overtime provisions are corrected by spec- 
ifying that double time is payable for work 
on any of 8 statutory holidays, where one 
day in lieu thereof is not allowed within 30 
days of such holiday. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally aecepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During July 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of July the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 175 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 163 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice. 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in the district or by 
changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— ' 
Aggregate 


No. of 
Department contracts amount 

Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 8,853 $7,854,258.09 
Post Office. ; 12 48,292.12 
Publie Worksre. % « 4 106,848.40 
Tae ACI Eley nas 6 24,519.00 
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a 


LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, Quebec and 


New Brunswick in 1950 


A new Labour Relations Act was the most important enactment 
of the Ontario Legislature. Less widespread changes were made 
im the labour laws of Quebec and New Brunswick. 


ONTARIO 


The Legislature of Ontario at its 1950 
session from Iebruary 16 to April 8 passed 
a new Labour Relations Act. It replaces 
a 1948 Act under which regulations were 
made adopting the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act as 
law in Ontario. Without making any 
changes in principle from its predecessor, 
the new Act differs from it in certain 
important respects. The Ontario Labour 
Relations Board is given new powers which 
were formerly exercised by the Minister of 
Labour—the power to authorize prosecu- 
tions for violations of the Act and the 
power to deal with applications for con- 
ciliation services. The Act also makes it 
mandatory on the Board to order a repre- 
sentation vote where a trade union can 
show that it has as members 45 per cent 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. 


A new Silicosis Act, to come into effect 
on Proclamation, will require persons 
engaged in occupations other than mining 
in which there is exposure to silica dust 
to undergo a medical examination and hold 
health certificates. Amendments, chiefly of 
an administrative nature, were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation 
of Disputes 


The Labour Relations Act, 1950, which 
came into force on September 1, 1950, 
replaces the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
under which Part I of the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act was made applicable to undertakings 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province of Ontario (L.G., 1948, p. 1255; 
1949, p. 186). Between 1944 and 1948 
legislation applying the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) was in effect in the Province. 
Thus, the new law will be the first peculiarly 
Ontario legislation dealing with labour 
relations for some six or seven years and, 
as stated in the explanatory note to the 
’ Bill, “is based on the experience gained in 


the administration of the several labour 
codes which have been in effect from time 
to time in Ontario.” 

The new Act parallels the 1948 Act in its 
general provisions. It safeguards the right 
of association, defines and prohibits unfair 
labour practices, sets out a definite pro- 
cedure for certification of trade unions as 
bargaining agents for employees; requires 
an employer and a certified trade union to 
bargain in good faith and endeavour to 
reach an agreement; provides for the 
appointment of conciliation officers and 
boards if bargaining is unsuccessful; pro- 
hibits strikes and lockouts during the life 
of a collective agreement and in other 
disputes until after conciliation procedure 
has been followed and seven days have 
elapsed after a conciliation board’s report; 
requires all agreements to contain a pro- 
vision for final settlement of differences 
concerning its interpretation or violation 
and provides penalties for offences under 
the Act. There are, however, some signifi- 
cant differences in the two Acts and these 
are noted below. 


Differences from 1948 Act 

The new Act transfers to the Labour 
Relations Board the power formerly held 
by the Minister of Labour to deal with 
requests for conciliation services and to 
grant or deny applications to prosecute. A 
trade union will now be able to obtain a 
representation vote by showing that it has 
a membership of not less than 45 per cent 
of the employees in an appropriate bargain- 
ing unit, instead of over 50 per cent of the 
employees in the unit. The Act lays down 
specific conditions under which unions may 
be decertified. An arbitration clause is set 
out in the Act which automatically becomes 
part of any agreement lacking such a pro- 
vision. The Minister has power, upon the 
recommendation of a commissioner, to 
order the reinstatement of an employee 
discharged contrary to the Act, and it is 
no longer necessary for the employee to 
institute a prosecution in order to obtain 
compensation for being unlawfully dis- 
charged. Several amendments were made 
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in the Bill when it was given second reading 
by the Legislature. The House rejected 
almost a dozen other amendments proposed 
by Opposition members. 


Application 


The Act does not apply to domestic 
servants in private homes, persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, horticulture, hunting 
or trapping, teachers, policemen, or full- 
time fire fighters. Members of the 
architectural, dental, engineering, legal or 
medical professions, and managers, super- 
intendents, or persons who exercise man- 
agerial functions or who are employed in 
a confidential capacity in matters relating 
to labour relations are not deemed 
employees under the Act. The Bill, as 
introduced, followed the 1948 Act in exclud- 
ing municipalities and their employees 
unless a municipality declared the Act to 
apply. However, the Legislature reversed 
this provision so that municipalities are to 
be included unless they declare the Act not 
to apply. 


Administration 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
composed of a chairman and four other 
members equally representing employers 
and employees is continued. As _ intro- 
duced, the Bill provided for a chairman 
and either two or four other members. 
The powers and duties of the Board in- 
clude the authority to deal with applications 
of trade unions to represent employees in 
collective bargaining and to certify unions, 
to conduct representation votes upon the 
employer’s premises during working hours, 
to summon and enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and compel them to give evidence 
cn oath, and to procure documents, and to 
accept such evidence as it may deem 
proper, whether admissible in a court of law 
or not. Under new powers laid down in 
the Act, the Board may deal with appli- 
cations for conciliation services and permit 
prosecutions in the courts (powers which, 
under the former Act, were vested in the 
Minister) ; bar an unsuccessful applicant for 
certification, or for a declaration that a 
union no longer represents the employees, 
from filing a new application for a period 
not exceeding 10 months; require employers 
to keep posted in a conspicuous place any 
notices which it deems necessary to bring 
to the attention of the employees concerned 
in connection with any proceedings before 
the Board; enter and inspect premises; and 
administer oaths, 


Certification 


Several important changes were made in 
connection with certification proceedings. 
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When a trade union applies for certification 
as bargaining agent for a unit of employees, 
the Board must first determine the unit that 
is appropriate for collective bargaining 
(which must consist of more than one 
employee), and, by examining the union’s 
records and those of the employer, must 
ascertain the number of union members in 
the bargaining unit. 
union has a membership of between 45 and 
55 per cent of the employees in the unit, 
a vote is compulsory. Where the Board 
finds that over 55 per cent are members 
of the union, it may certify the union 
without a vote, although a vote may be 
taken at the Board’s discretion. : 

Where a representation vote is taken, the 
Board must certify the union as bargaining 
agent if it obtains more than 50 per cent 
of the ballots of all those eligible to vote. 
Employees who are absent from work 
during voting hours and who do not cast 
their ballots will no longer be counted as 
eligible voters. 

A further section enables the Board to 
grant certification without a vote where it 
is satisfied that over 50 per cent of the 
employees in the unit are members of the 
union and that the true wishes of the 
employees are not likely to be disclosed by 
a representation vote. 

Like its predecessor, the new Act forbids 
the certification of company-dominated 
unions. It declares specifically that the 
Board may not certify a trade union if 
any employer or employers’ organization 
has participated in its formation or admin- 
istration or has contributed financial or 
other support to it. Any agreement into 
which such a union enters will not be 


. deemed a valid collective agreement under 


the Act. The 1948 Act forbade the certifica- 
tion of a trade union, the administration, 
management or policy of which. was, in the 
Board’s opinion, dominated by an employer 
or influenced by an employer so that its 
fitness to represent employees for collec- 
tive bargaining was impaired. 

Guards are not allowed to join and 
affiliate with trade unions but may have an 
association of their own for bargaining with 
their employers. The Act states that 
persons employed as guards to protect the 
property of their employers must not be 
included in a bargaining unit with other 
employees, and no trade union may be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
guards if it admits to membership, or is 
affiliated with an organization which admits 
to membership, persons other than such 
guards. 


In cases where the - 


a 


Negotiation of Collective Agreements 


The procedure for negotiation of a collec- 
tive agreement is in general the same as 
under the former Act. A new section pro- 
vides that the trade union must be repre- 
sented during negotiations by a bargaining 
committee of employees of the employer 
who are in the bargaining unit (or, as the 
section was amended by the Legislature, in 
the case of bargaining between a union and 
an employers’ organization, of employees of 
one or more members of the employers’ 
organization who are in the bargaining 
unit), and the committee may include one 
or more Officers or other representatives of 
the trade union. 


The new legislation, like the 1948 Act, 
requires the giving of 20 days’ notice to 
commence bargaining. Where the 1948 Act 
allowed either party to apply for concilia- 
tion at any time, the new Act sets a 
minimum of 50 days (30 days after the 20 
days’ notice to bargain has expired) before 
either party may apply for conciliation 
services, unless the Board is satisfied that 
no progress in bargaining is being made and 
that the parties have exhausted their efforts 
to agree. In such case, notwithstanding 
that the 50-day period has not elapsed, the 
Board may grant the joint request of both 
parties or the request of either of the 
parties for conciliation services. 


Contents of Collective Agreements 


Several new sections relate to the con- 
tents of a collective agreement. It must 
now be specifically provided in every agree- 
ment that the trade union which is a party 
to the agreement is recognized as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent of the employees in 
the unit. A provision that there will be 
no strikes or lockouts during the life of the 
agreement must also be written into all 
future agreements. Hither of these provi- 
sions may be added to an agreement by 
the Board at any time on the application 
of either party. 

The Act provides further that every 
agreement must contain a provision for the 
final and binding settlement by arbitration, 
without any stoppage of work, of disputes 
which may arise from the interpretation, 
application, administration ,or alleged viola- 
tion of the agreement, including any ques- 
tion as to whether a matter is arbitrable. 
The italicized words are new. 

Under the 1948 Act, if a collective agree- 
ment lacked a provision for final settle- 
ment of such differences “by arbitration or 
otherwise” the Labour Relations Board, on 
the application of either party, could pre- 
scribe one. In order to avoid the delay 
incidental to such an application, the 
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present Act sets out a clause which will 
automatically become part of every collec- 
tive agreement which lacks such a provision. 
It provides for the appointment of a three- 
member arbitration board whose decision is 
final and binding upon the parties. This 
clause may be modified by the Board at 
the request of either party which considers 
it unsuitable, and the Board is also given 
power to change the arbitration provision 
which the parties themselves write into the 
agreement if it considers it inadequate. 

A new provision states that an agreement 
made between an employers’ organization 
and a trade union is binding on each of 
the employers individually, and if any one 
of the group of employers ceases to be a 
member of the organization he will con- 
tinue to be bound by the agreement until 
its term expires. 


A collective agreement made before or 
after the effective date of the Act will be 
binding on the employer and on the trade 
union that is a party to the agreement 
whether or not the trade union is certified 
and upon the employees in the bargaining « 
unit defined in the agreement. The 1948 
Act provided that an agreement made by a 
certified bargaining agent was binding on 
the bargaining agent, on every employee in 
the bargaining unit, and on the employer. 

The section of the 1948 Act permitting 
collective agreements to contain a provision 
requiring, as a condition of employment, 
membership in a specified trade union, or 
granting a preference of employment to 
members of a specified trade union, was 
re-enacted with the addition of the words 
“or requiring the payment of dues or con- 
tributions to such trade union”. It might 
be noted here than an Opposition amend- 
ment to insert in the Act provisions for a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
was not accepted by the Government on 
the ground that union security was a matter 
for collective bargaining rather than for 
legislation. Further, in the section summar- 
ized above, “membership in a specified trade 
union” was changed to “membership in the 
trade union that is a party to the agree- 
ment”. 

A similar change was made in the succeed- 
ing subsections which permit collective 
agreements to contain provisions (1) allow- 
ing an employee who is a union repre- 
sentative to attend to the business of the 
trade union during working hours without 
deduction of wages, or (2) permitting the 
trade union to use the employer’s premises 
for union purposes without payment. In 
each case the union is restricted to “the 
trade union that is a party to the agree- 
ment”. A provision permitting the employer 
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to provide free transportation to repre- 
sentatives of the trade union for collective 
bargaining purposes was omitted. 

The 1948 Act declared invalid any pro- 
vision in an agreement which required an 
employer to discharge an employee because 
of membership in or activity on behalf of a 
union other than a specified union. Under 
the new Act, an employer is forbidden to 
discharge an employee who is expelled or 
suspended from membership in the union 
that is a party to the agreement solely 
because he is a member of another union. 

A collective agreement will be deemed 
invalid if it discriminates against any per- 
son because of his race or creed. This is 
a new provision. 

Each party to a collective agreement 
must file one signed copy of the agreement 
with the Board. The requirement that the 
copy must be signed was added to the Act 
im passage. 

Every publication dealing with the rela- 
tions between employers or employers’ 
organizations and trade unions or employees 
. must bear the names and addresses of its 
printer and publisher. 


Revocation of Certification 


The Act sets out the procedure under 
which unions may be decertified. If a union 
does not make an agreement with the 
employer within a year after it is certified, 
any of the employees in the unit determined 
in the certificate may apply to the Board 
for a declaration that the union no longer 
represents the employees in the unit. 

Where there is an agreement, and it is 
for a term of one year, any of the employees 
may apply for such a declaration but only 
after the agreement has been in effect for 
10 months. If the agreement runs from 
year to year and neither party gives notice 
of termination or of its desire to bargain 
for renewal or a new agreement, applica- 
tion may be made at the expiration of 10 
months of each year that the agreement 
continues in effect. Similarly, in the case of 
an agreement for a term of more than a 
year, application may be made during the 
two-month period at the end of each year 
that the agreement is in operation or not 
more than two months before the agree- 
ment ceases to operate. ' 

In order to obtain a declaration terminat- 
ing bargaining rights, a majority of the 
employees must signify in writing that they 
no longer wish to be represented: by the 
trade union, after which the Board must 
order a representation vote. If more than 
50 per cent of those eligible to vote cast 
their ballots in opposition to the union, the 
Board must make a declaration that the 
trade union no longer represents the 
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employees in the bargaining unit, and any 
collective agreement binding upon the 
employees in the unit will cease to operate. 
Absent employees are not counted as being 
eligible to vote. 

The Board may at any time revoke the 
certification of a trade union which it finds 
has obtained a certificate by fraud. 

Provision is made also for termination 
of bargaining rights for failure to give 
notice. Ifa union fails to give the employer 
notice within 60 days after certification, or 
if neither party gives notice within two 
months before a collective agreement ceases 
to operate of a desire to negotiate for its 
renewal, with or without changes, or its 
replacement by a new agreement, the Board 
may, on the application of the employer or 
of any of the employees, and with or with- 
out a representation vote, declare that the 
union no longer represents the employees. 
The same holds true for failure to bargain. 
If a union that has given notice or received 
notice does not begin bargaining within 60 
days, or having begun negotiations but 
before the Board has granted conciliation 
services allows 60 days to elapse without 
trying to bargain, the Board may decertify 
the union, with or without a vote. 

Where notice has been given by either 
party to an agreement after the expiration 
of 10 months of its term of its desire to 
bargain, and the Board has granted con- 
ciliation services, no application for certifi- 
cation or decertification of a bargaining 
agent of any of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit may be made after the agree- 
ment ceases to operate or after the request 
for conciliation services is granted, which- 
ever date is later, unless following the 
request an agreement has been entered into 
between the parties and has operated at 
least 10 months, or in the case of an appli- 
cation for decertification, where no agree- 
ment is reached, until at least 12 months 
after the granting of the request. 


Unlawful Strikes 


New provisions have been inserted regard- 
ing unlawful strikes. Unions are prohibited 
from calling or authorizing, and their 
officers and agents from counselling, pro- 
curing, supporting or encouraging, unlawful 
strikes, and there is a similar prohibition 
of unlawful lockouts If a union calls or 
authorizes a strike which the employer con- 
cerned alleges to be unlawful, he may apply 
to the Board for a declaration that the 
strike is in fact unlawful, and the Board 
may make such a declaration. Similarly, a 
union or group of employees may apply for 
a declaration that a lockout is illegal. As 
introduced, the Bill further provided that 
if the Board made such a declaration, it 


could withdraw its services from the union 
or from its parent organization or sub- 
ordinate branches or from the employer or 
employers’ organization so long as the 
illegal strike or lockout continued. This 
provision, however, was deleted in passage. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Several minor changes were made to the 
unfair labour practices section. It is now 
provided that nothing in the Act must be 
deemed to authorize a person to attempt 
to persuade an employee during working 
hours at his place of employment to become 
or refrain from becoming or continue to be 
a member of a trade union. Under the 
former Act, the soliciting of union member- 
ship on the employer’s premises during 
working hours was prohibited unless the 
consent of the employer was obtained. 

The Act prohibits employers, employers’ 
organizations or persons acting on behalf 
of either to impose any condition in a 
contract of employment or propose the 
imposition of any condition in a contract 
of employment that seeks to restrain an 
employee or a person seeking employment 
from beccming a member of a trade union 
or exercising any other rights under the 
Act. The italicized words are new. 

Deleted from this section is the provision 
which forbade an employer to deny to an 
employee any pension rights or benefits to 
which he would otherwise be entitled by 
reason only of his ceasing to work as a 
result of a lockout or strike which takes 
place after the procedure prescribed in the 
Act for the settlement of disputes has been 
complied with, or by reason only of dis- 
missal contrary to the Act. 


Enforcement 


To inquire into a complaint that a 
person has been refused employment, dis- 
charged, discriminated against, intimidated 
or otherwise dealt with contrary to the Act, 
the Minister may appoint a conciliation 
officer. If he fails to settle the matter, the 
Minister may then appoint a commissioner 
with powers similar to those of concilia- 
tion boards to summon witnesses and enter 
and inspect premises. If the commissioner 
finds that the complaint is supported by the 
evidence, having given the parties full 
opportunity to present evidence and make 
submissions, he must recommend to the 
Minister the course which he thinks should 
be taken, which may include a recommenda- 
tion for the reinstatement of the employee, 
with or without compensation for loss of 
earnings and other benefits. The Minister 
must thereupon make whatever order he 
deems necessary to put the commissioner’s 
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recommendations into effect, and the order 
must be complied with. 

Under the former Act, the Minister 
could, on complaint, appoint an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to investigate any 
alleged violation of the Act and its report 
had to be considered by the Minister in 
granting or refusing consent to presecute. 
Under that Act, a court or magistrate which 
found an employer guilty of having sus- 
pended or discharged a worker contrary to 
the Act could order him to reinstate the 
employee and to pay him compensation for 
the loss of his employment. 

As under the former Act, offences are 
punishable by fines on summary conviction. 
However, fines are not provided for each 
specific offence. For failure to comply with 
any provision of the Act or a decision, order, 
declaration or ruling made under the Act, 
a fine of not more than $100 a day may be 
imposed on an individual, and not more 
than $1,000 a day on a corporation, trade 
union or employers’ organization. As in- 
troduced, the Bill provided for greatly 
increased fines—$500 a day for an individual 
and $5,000 a day for a corporation, trade 
union or employers’ organization but these 
were reduced in passage. 


Rights of Labour Act 


An amendment to the Rights of Labour 
Act which also came into force on Procla- 
mation on September 1, substitutes Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, wherever mention is 
made of the Labour Relations Act, 1948. 
A new subsection provides that nothing in 
the Act must be construed to prevent or 
otherwise affect the prosecution of a trade 
union or one of its members under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that, in the case of 
the death of a workman, compensation will 
be payable to his invalid child until the 
child recovers or dies. This is the same 
as a provision in the Manitoba and British 
Columbia Acts. Previously, compensation 
was payable only so long as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board considered that the 
workman, had he lived, would have con- 
tinued to support his child. 

A public library board is now specifically 
included in the municipal corporations, 
public utilities or other commissions or 
boards, boards of trustees of police villages, 
other than rural school boards, to which the 
provisions of Part I are applicable. Public 
library boards, like other municipal boards 
or commissions, are in Schedule II of the 
Act under which employers are individually 
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liable to pay for compensation and medical 
aid to their workmeu for accidents as they 
occur. ‘ 

The Board is authorized to consolidate 
and revise the Schedules of the Act in the 
form of regulations and to delete the 
Schedules from the body of the Act. 
These regulations have recently been issued 
and are summarized elsewhere in this 
Gazerte (p. 1701). The Board is empow- 
ered, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to declare any disease 
to be an industrial disease and to amend 
Schedule 3 accordingly. Several other 
minor changes were made chiefly to clarify 
the Act. 

Three Private Members’ Bills to amend 
the Act were defeated. One would have 
reduced the “waiting period” from seven to 
three days. 

A 1949 amendment increased compensa- 
tion for disability from 66% to 75 per cent 
of earnings but provided that the higher 
rate should be payable only in respect of 
accidents occurring after January 1, 1950. 
The second Bill would have eliminated this 
restriction by providing that the higher 
rate would apply to all compensation pay- 
ments accruing after January 1, 1950, 
whether the accident happened before that 
date or not. 

The third Bill provided for annual X-ray 
examinations of workmen exposed to silica 
dust and, where any lung injury was dis- 
covered, for an examination every two 
months thereafter. Any disability suffered 
by such workman which could be attributed 
to silicosis was to be deemed to be due to 
silicosis and any chronic lung disease was 
to be deemed an industrial disease arising 
out of his employment. 


Prevention of Silicosis 


A new Silicosis Act, to come into force 
on Proclamation, prohibits the employment 
of a person in industrial operations other 
than mining which involye exposure to 
silica dust unless he is the holder of a 
health certificate. A similar section ‘in the 
Mining Act since 1928 requires a medical 
examination for silicosis at least once a 
year for workmen employed underground in 
a@ mine, in ore- or rock-crushing operations 
or at certain locations at the surface of a 
mine where there is danger from dust 
exposure. . 

An employee engaged in an industrial 
occupation involving silica exposure may 
be required by the Minister to whom the 
administration of the Act is assigned to 
have a medical examination at any time. 
The fee for the medical examination must 
be paid by the employer. The Minister 
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may exempt an industrial process involving 
silica exposure in part or in whole from the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations 
where, in his opinion, the circumstances 
warrant this action. A penalty of not less 
than $10 and not more than $100 may be 
imposed for contravention of the Act or 
regulations. 

Regulations may be made by the Min- 
ister, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to define silica 
exposure, prescribe medical examinations of 
employees, set out the fees to be paid and 
the form of reports to be made in connec- 
tion with the examination, provide for the 
issue, renewal, suspension and cancellation 
of health certificates of employees and to 
prescribe the form of the certificates, their 
custody and use. The regulations may 
be general in their application or may 
be applicable to a particular locality or 
industry. 

The Act repeals a Silicosis Act of 1929 
which was never proclaimed in effect. This 
Act would have prohibited a person from 
being employed in the cutting, polishing or 
finishing of granite who did not hold a 
medical certificate stating that he was 
medically fit to be employed in these 
occupations. 


Municipal Firemen and Policemen 


Similar amendments were made to the 
sections in the Fire Departments Act and 
Police Act governing collective bargaining 
and arbitration of disputes and provision 
was made for pension plans of a wider type 
than those specified previously (L.G., 1949, 
p. 1000). 

By an amendment made to either Act 
in passage, every collective agreement, deci- 
sion or award must remain in effect until 
the end of the year in which it comes into 
force, after which it will remain in effect 
until replaced by a new agreement, decision 
or award. Collective bargaining proceedings 
for a new agreement may be begun at any 
time by either party to the original agree- 
ment. Formerly, it was merely stated that 
nothing in the Act required the continuance 
in force of any agreement, decision or award 
for more than one year. 

Collective bargaining negotiations may 
now be for the purpose of determining 
pensions as well as wages and working 
conditions of the members of a police force 
and a fire department. When a request 
for collective bargaining involves pensions 
under a pension plan established under the 
Municipal Act, notice of the request must 
be given to the Department of Municipal 
Affairs which may determine the maximum 


pension benefits which may be included in 
any agreement, decision or award with 
respect to such pension plans. 

The requirements of the pension plan 
which must be met before a provincial 
subsidy can be paid have been modified. 
The municipality must now contribute not 
less than five per cent of the amount of 
the salaries of the members participating 
in the plan. Formerly, the joint contribu- 
tions of the members and the municipality 
were required to equal or exceed ten per 
cent of their salaries, with the contribution 
of the municipality equalling or exceeding 
the contributions of the members. 

The section was repealed which stated 
that where a municipal council failed to 
bargain in good faith with a bargaining 
committee, on the written request of a 
majority of a fire department or police 
force, or of their organization when not 
less than half of either class belong to an 
organization, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council might withhold any grant payable 
to the municipality out of provincial funds. 
When the municipal council provided for 
the making of the expenditures involved 
the withholding order might be revoked, 
subject to any conditions deemed advisable. 


r! 


Health of Employees in Labour Camps 


An amendment was made to the Public 
Health Act respecting medical, surgical and 
hospital care and treatment of employees 
engaged in lumbering, mining and railway 
construction camps and works in unorgan- 
ized territory where sickness or accident is 
not associated with employment. 

The regulations, which have been issued 
under the Act, require an employer to pro- 
vide medical, surgical and hospital treat- 
ment and maintenance for his workmen 
while they are under treatment. For this 
purpose the employer may enter into a 
contract with a legally qualified physician, 
and during the term of the contract he may 
deduct from wages a sum not exceeding $1 
per month. The amendment to the Act 
enables regulations to be made authorizing 
a deduction not exceeding $1.50 a month 
for this purpose. 


Pensions 


An amendment to the Public Schools Act 
authorizes school boards, by resolution 
approved by the Minister of Education, to 
provide pensions for their employees other 
than teachers or inspectors by an arrange- 


ment under the Government Annuities Act’ 


(Canada) or with an insurer licensed under 
the Insurance Act. 
make deductions from the wages of the 
employee and make its own contributions 


The school board must. 


as required by the resolution. Previously, 
the board could establish a pension fund 
for its employees under the management 
of a board which arranged for contributions 
to the fund and payments from it. 

A new section authorizes school boards, 
by resolution and on the approval of the 
Minister, to set up systems of sick leave 
credit gratuities and payments for the 
regular attendance of employees. 

Any pension scheme or system of sick 
leave credits which is already in effect and 
which conforms to these amendments to 
the Act is validated. 


Housing 


The Housing Development Act, 1948, was 
amended to empower the Minister of 
Planning and Development to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
to undertake joint housing projects. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations with the powers and duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. Under the National Housing 
Act (Canada), the Federal Government will 
pay 75 per cent and the provinces the 
remainder of the cost of such housing 
projects. Municipalities may contribute to 
the provincial share of the cost and partici- 
pate in implementing such joint projects. 


Bills not Passed 


Five Bills seeking to amend the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act failed 
to pass. In these were included proposals 
to reduce the maximum weekly hours of 
work to 40 without reduction in weekly 
pay; to limit overtime to eight hours in 
a week and 100 in a year; and to require 
payment at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime. Two Bills would have pro- 
vided for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
instead of one, and another would have 
provided for one week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and two weeks 
after two or more years’ employment, with 
vacation credits of 2 per cent during the 
first year and 4 per cent during the second 
or each subsequent year. 

Three Bills respecting Fair Employment 
Practices would have forbidden employers 
to discriminate in advertisements or appli- 
cation forms for employment, to refuse to 
hire any person, or to discharge any person, 
because of race, colour, religion, national 
origin or ancestry. 

A proposed amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act sought to establish a minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour for all workers 
except apprentices. 

A Bull respecting Equal Pay for Equal 
Work would have prevented employers 
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from paying women employees lower wage 
rates than are paid to men for the same 
type of work. 

An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act would have raised from 16 to 18 
years the age to which an allowance may 
be paid for a child who is continuing his 
education. 


QUEBEC 


Little legislation of labour interest was 
passed by the Quebec Legislature in its 
session from February 15 to April 5. A 
new Act prohibiting the affiliation of unions 
of municipal firemen and policemen with 
other associations was passed. 


Firemen and Policemen 

By an Act Respecting Public Order, 
firemen’s and policemen’s unions will not 
be able to affiliate outside of their own 
municipality nor may they include workers 
of any other category. The Act provides 
that any association which admits to its 
ranks members of a municipal police force 
or persons who are at the same time 
members of a municipal fire department and 
police force will not be qualified to nego- 
tiate or be a party to a collective agreement 
nor will it be recognized by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board as representing a 
group of employees if the union is not 
exclusively composed of employees of the 
same category and in the service of the 
same municipal corporation, or if it is 
affliated with another association. 

As regards salaries and working condi- 
tions, a subsisting collective agreement 
made between a firemen’s or policemen’s 
association and a municipal corporation will 
remain in force for the duration of its 
term if less than two years or for two 
years from the signing of the agreement. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


The section in the Act respecting Muni- 
cipal and School Corporations and their 
Employees (L.G., 1949, p. 612) has been 
deleted which provided that a collective 
agreement entered into by a municipal or 
school corporation and its employees or an 
arbitration board decision regarding such 
corporation and its employees should not be 
interpreted so as to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of municipal corporations con- 
cerning the closing of certain establishments 
at fixed hours and days nor so as to hinder, 
directly or indirectly, the exercise of this 
jurisdiction. 


Masters and Servants 


An Act was passed to repeal the pro- 
visions of the Cities and Towns Act and 
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of the charters of the cities of Montreal 
and Quebee which authorize municipal 
councils to make by-laws to regulate the 
duties of masters towards apprentices, 
journeymen, servants, domestics and 
labourers and of the latter towards their 
masters. Any regulations adopted pre- 
viously under the rescinded provisions will 
be void. 


Housing 


An Act “to promote the settlement of 
the housing problem” was passed, similar 
to Acts passed this year in other provinces, 
which enables municipalities to take advan- 
tage of amendments made in 1949 to the 
National Housing Act, 1944 (Canada). The 
Government of Quebec is empowered to 
enter into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for carrying out legislative 
provisions or measures relating to the 
housing problem. As provided for under 
the National Housing Act, the federal 
Government will pay 75 per cent and the 
Province 25 per cent of the cost of approved 
housing projects. Municipal corporations 
are authorized to participate with the 
Quebec Government in carrying out any 
agreements. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Quebee Municipal Commission, may 
authorize any municipal council to borrow 
whatever sums are necessary to defray the 
expenses incurred in carrying out the 
agreement. 

By an amendment made to legislation 
passed at the 1948 session to facilitate the 
building of homes (L.G., 1948, p. 1267) the 
Government is authorized to spend an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 for the purpose of paying 
interest in excess of two per cent on loans 
made for the building of new homes, such 
homes to be not more than _ two-unit 
dwellings. 


Credit Unions 


A 1947 Act to contribute to the success 
of credit unions authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to grant, on condi- 
tions he may determine, to any federation 
of peoples’ savings banks, commonly called 
“Caisses Populaires Desjardins” formed 
under the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates 
Act, or to any group of such federations, 
subsidies not exceeding a total of $90,000 
a year during a period of three years. This 
period has, by an amendment, been 
extended to seven years. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act which came into force on July 19 
provides for the setting up of social welfare 
courts. Among the matters which will come 
under the jurisdiction of the new courts will 


be appeals from decisions of the Quebec 
Old Age Pensions Commission refusing an 
application for an old age pension, and 
infringements of municipal by-laws com- 
mitted by children under 18. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


At the 1950 session of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature from March 7 to April 28 
very little legislation of interest to labour 
was enacted. A law to provide for the 
regulation by municipal by-law of closing 
hours of shops replaces a similar statute 
of 1939. An Act to enable municipalities 
to provide pensions for their employees was 
passed. 


Early Closing of Shops 


A new Early Closing Act, which enables 
‘municipal councils to make by-laws fixing 
the hours for closing of shops, replaces an 
Act of 1939 without substantial change. 
The Act continues in effect all by-laws 
under the former statute. 

The council of any city, town, village 
or municipality is empowered to make 
by-laws requiring that during the whole or 
any part of the year retail establishments 
must be closed and remain closed on any 
day of the week between the hours specified 
in the by-law or during part or the whole 
of a holiday. However, the by-law may 
permit one or more of such shops, when 
designated by an official named by the 
municipal council, to remain open for the 
convenience of the public on such days 
and for such hours as may be specified. 

A council may pass by-laws on its own 
motion or on petition of a representative 
proportion of the persons engaged in any 
class of retail trade or in barbering or 
hairdressing. A penalty of not more than 
$40 or, in default of payment, of a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding two months 
is provided for violation of any by-law 
made under the Act. 

The new Act omits a provision of the 
former statute which provided that penal- 
ties were to be recovered or enforced under 
the Summary Convictions Act and to be 
paid to the treasurer of the municipality. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


The Municipal Employees Pension Act 
was passed to empower a municipality to 
adopt a pension or superannuation plan 
for its permanent employees by by-law 
approved by the Minister of Education and 
Municipal Affairs. 

A municipal superannuation fund may 
be established and the municipality may 
arrange for contributions by the permanent 


employees to the fund. The municipality 
may contract with a licensed insurer for 
the payment by the insurer of the pensions 
provided for in the plan and for the pay- 
ment by the municipality to the insurer of 
the premiums specified in the contract. 
From the effective date of the plan the 
municipality may deduct from the salary of 
each permanent employee the amount of 
his contribution to the fund or towards pay- 
ment of the premium, pay its contribution 
into the fund and the amount collected 
from the employees, pay a pension or 
superannuation allowance to former per- 
manent employees, and assess and levy 
annually a sum sufficient for its annual 
contribution to the fund and for the 
expenses of administration of the plan. 


Vocational Education 


The loans which may be raised by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to reim- 
burse vocational committees for expendi- 
tures on buildings used for vocational 
education purposes have been raised from 
$1,125,000 to $4,000,000. 

An Act was passed to empower the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to spend a 
sum not exceeding $18,000 to acquire build- 
ings for the New Brunswick ‘Technical 
Institute in Moncton and to purchase 
equipment for vocational education. 


Housing 


As has been the case in other provinces 
this year, a housing Act was passed, entitled 
the Joint Project Housing Act, to enable 
the Government of New Brunswick to enter 
into an agreement with the federal Gov- 
ernment respecting joint housing projects. 
The Act is similar to the Quebec Act noted 
above. A city, town or incorporated village 
may make an agreement with the Provin- 
cial Government for its participation in 
such joint housing projects. 


Credit Unions and 
Co-operative Associations 


A new subsection added to the Credit 
Union Societies Act provides that every 
credit union will have a lien on the shares 
and deposits of a member for any debt 
due to it by a member and may use any 
sum which is credited to the member as 
payment or part payment of the debt. 
Security is now required on all loans to 
credit union members in excess of $200, 
instead of $100, as before. A_ further 
amendment adds to the section which 
enumerates the purposes for which a credit 
union may be incorporated “to invest in 
Federations incorporated under The Credit 
Union Federations Act”. The provision 
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which allowed credit unions to invest in the 
snares of a building or loan association was 
deleted. : 
A new section added to the New Bruns- 
wick Co-operative Associations Act, 1946, 
empowers an association to establish and 
maintain by itself or jointly with another 
co-operative organization a pension plan for 
employees of the association. For this-pur- 
pose the association may make contribu- 
tions and by by-law provide for the com- 


Recent Regulations Under 


pulsory deduction of contributions from the 
salaries of employees. 


Guides 

A person desiring a guide’s licence is still 
required to be registered as a. guide with 
the Minister of Lands and Mines and to 
pay an annual licence fee, by a new Game 
Act which replaces a statute of 1921. Camp 
helpers are also required to obtain a licence 
from the Minister. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Important new safety regulations were issued in both Quebec and 


Alberta. 


The protection of workmen and of the public in con- 


struction yards is the object of special regulations under the 
Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act, and in 
Alberta regulations have been issued to promote safety in and 
around quarries. Ontario has revised and consolidated the regu- 
lations made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In British 
Columbia, the trade of refrigeration has been brought under the 


Apprenticeship Act. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws for the district of 
Montreal were amended by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3206) made on June 28 and 
gazetted July 12. 

The section dealing with the licensing 
of apprentice pilots was amended to provide 
that an applicant accepted and placed on 
the list after January 1, 1950, may not be 
granted a licence if he is under 18 or over 
22 years of age. Formerly, the age limit 
for an apprentice’s licence, with certain 
exceptions, was 25 years. It is now pro- 
vided that an application from a candidate 
for an apprentice pilot’s licence will not be 
accepted unless the candidate is a Canadian 
citizen, instead of a British subject. He 
must, as formerly, be a resident of Canada 
at the time of making application. 

The service which the apprentice must 
do in each year of apprenticeship has been 
increased. He is now required to make, in 
the company of a licensed pilot, at least 
40 trips between Montreal and Quebec, five 
trips into Sorel, five trips into Three Rivers 
and 20 movages. 

The age limit for a pilot’s licence has 
been lowered from 40 years to 35, except 
that where an applicant’s name was on the 
list of applicants to become apprentices 
before January 1, 1950, he is eligible to be 
granted a pilot’s licence until he is 40. 
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Eyesight and hearing tests are now 
required to be taken by every pilot and 
apprentice pilot upon entry into the pilot- 
age service and every fifth year thereafter 
until he reaches the age of 50. These 
examinations were formerly required annu- 
ally. After 50 years of age, a pilot is 
required to have these tests every second 
year. As before, the licence of any pilot 
or apprentice pilot who fails to pass such 
examinations will .be suspended. A _ pilot 
over 65 years who may be granted a 
temporary licence must pass such hearing 
and eyesight examinations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Government 
Liquor Control Act 


The restrictions on the employment of 
women and boys in licensed premises are 
continued by the new regulations (803-50) 
made by the Alberta Liquor Control 
Board on June 27, gazetted on July 15. 
The former regulations are rescinded. 

As before, no person under 21 years may 
be employed in connection with the sale, 
handling or serving of beer or liquor in any 
licensed club, canteen or hotel, nor, except 
on written permit from the Board, may any 
female other than a licensee or the wife of 
a licensee be so employed in or about that 
portion of any hotel premises licensed for 
the sale of beer. 


Alberta Quarries 
Regulation Act 


The first regulations have been issued by 
an Order in Council (918/50) gazetted July 
31, under the Quarries Regulation Act 
which was passed at the 1950 session of 
the Legislature. The regulations provide 
for the appointment of managers, foremen 
and blasters and fix their duties, and pre- 
scribe minimum safety precautions for blast- 
ing operations, for machinery used in the 
quarry, for storing explosives, for the pre- 
vention of the accumulation of dust or 
water in the quarry and other matters. 


A quarry must be under the control and 
direction of a manager who may be either 
the owner or his appointee. A foreman 
for each shift must be appointed in writing 
by the manager to supervise continually all 
operations at any open pit or excavation. 
At least once during each shift the foreman 
must make a safety inspection of the quarry, 
enter a report of the inspection in a book 
kept for the purpose and post a copy of the 
report in a conspicuous place at the quarry. 


To supervise all work in connection with 
drilling and blasting operations the manager 
must appoint a blaster who must hold a 
blaster’s certificate. A blaster’s certificate 
may be granted by an inspector to a person 
over 21 years of age who understands work- 
ing directions and warnings in English and 
who has had at least six months’ experi- 
ence under the supervision of a blaster. 
Each certificate will expire on the 31st of 
July following the date of issue and may 
be renewed at the discretion of the in- 
spector. If a blaster is found to be incom- 
petent or guilty of any dangerous practice 
or improper conduct, the Director of Mines 
may suspend or cancel his certificate. 


The manager may also act as foreman 
or blaster or both if, in the opinion of the 
inspector, the nature of the quarrying oper- 
ations and the size of the quarry are such 
that he can properly carry out these other 
duties. A person may not act as manager 
of more than one quarry, however, with- 
out the permission of the Director. The 
Director must be notified in writing within 
10 days of the appointment of a manager, 
foreman or blaster. 


The blaster is given specific responsi- 
bility for seeing that blasting can be safely 
carried out and that the place is safe before 
work is resumed. He must supervise the 
care and use of explosives, examine every 
shot hole before explosives are loaded into 
it, personally fire all shots, see that all 
persons are out of danger from possible 
effects of a shot, and keep a daily record 


showing the number of shots fired, the 
amount of explosives used and the number 
of misshots occurring. 

Detailed safety provisions are set out for 
drilling and blasting operations including 
proving and cleaning the drill hole, setting 
the fuse and firing the charge. All shots 
must be fired electrically and the firing lines 
and leading lines must be in good condi- 
tion and of adequate length to insure the 
safety of the blaster. A blaster must not 
enter or allow other persons to enter the 
places where the charges have been fired 
until he has disconnected the cables from 
the blasting battery or has pulled out and 
locked the switches of the blasting circuit. 

Regarding the care, storage and trans- 
portation of explosives, the regulations stip- 
ulate that no magazine may be maintained 
on quarry property unless the inspector has 
given written approval of its structure and 
location. The magazine must be so con- 
structed and guarded by mounds of earth 
as to insure safety against explosion. It is 
forbidden to leave uncased explosives in a 
magazine, and cases containing explosives 
must only be opened with wooden or other 
non-metallic instruments. They must not 
be opened in the magazine. On every 
package of explosives there must be printed 
the name and business of the manufacturer, 
and the strength and date of its manu- 
facture. 

Vehicles used to transport explosives must 
display a sign marked “Danger-Explosives”. 
The driver is required to exercise the 
greatest precaution and no unauthorized 
person may ride on the vehicle. Explo- 
sives must be covered with tarpaulin in 
open vehicles and kept away from deton- 
ators and any exposed metal while being 
transported. Explosives taken into the 
quarry must not exceed the amount 
needed for 24 hours. Detonators and 
explosives must be stored in separate boxes 
in the quarry. Storage boxes must be kept 
locked and clearly marked to indicate 
danger. 

Workmen are forbidden to take a naked 
light into or to smoke in a magazine or 
other place where explosives are kept. 
Frozen explosives must not be used. The 
owner must provide a proper thawing 
apparatus and regulate conditions under 
which thawing will take place. 

Electrical equipment in or about a 
quarry must be installed and maintained 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Canadian Electrical Code of the Canadian 
Standards Association, but where its pro- 
visions conflict with the regulations the 
latter will apply. 

With regard to safety precautions in 
connection with machinery, the regulations 
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vequire_ all exposed dangerous parts of 
machinery, equipment, appliances and 
plant to be kept fenced securely. All 
machinery and quarrying and _ loading 
equipment must be maintained in a safe 
operating condition and must be in- 
spected by a competent person, appointed 
by the manager for the purpose, at least 
once in every 24 hours. A signed report 
of each inspection must be made. Oper- 
ators of shovels, drag-lines, tractors, hoists 
or derricks must be provided with efficient 
warning devices and when this equipment 
is used during darkness it must be equipped 
with efficient headlights.) Persons are for- 
bidden to get on or off drag-lines or shovels 
while in motion or travel on hoists or 
derricks. Operators of loading shovels 
must swing the dipper over the body of 
the truck and never over the cab. 

No person must be permitted to work 
near the face of a quarry until it has been 
examined by the foreman and all hazards 
removed. No part of the face or walls of 
a quarry may overhang, and any doubtful 
or overhanging pieces must be barred down 
or otherwise made safe. Employees must 
be kept constantly on the alert for slides 
or falling material. If, in the opinion of 
an inspector, the face of a quarry is too 
high, he may order that the face shall be 
worked in benches. Where men have to 
work or climb on the face of a quarry 
above the floor or bench level, safety ropes 
and belts must be provided and used when 
necessary. Runways must be provided on 
the sides of a quarry at suitable intervals 
for the safety and convenience of persons 
employed who are required to enter and 
leave the quarry. 

Special provisions are also set out for 
working in clay, sand and gravel or other 
types of friable or unconsolidated material, 
and for drilling a well on quarry property 
for the purpose of exploring or drilling for 
petroleum, natural gas, salt or other 
mineral. 

Where dust is produced by drilling, the 
drill must be equipped with a water jet, 
spray or other appliance of a type approved 
by the inspector to prevent the escape of 
dust. Every dusty place where work is 
being carried on in a quarry must be 
adequately supplied at all times with water 
under pressure or other appliances approved 
by the inspector for laying the dust caused 
by drilling, blasting or moving material. 

No water must be allowed to accumulate 
in a quarry so as to create a hazard. 
Every operating quarry must be provided 
with suitable and efficient machinery for 
keeping it free from water which might 
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endanger the lives of persons in the quarry 
or its vincinity or in an adjoining quarry 
or mine. 

The owner is required to provide a good 
supply of first-aid material at the quarry 
and to employ on every shift at least one 
person who is proficient in rendering first 
aid. He must also supply a sufficient 
quantity of safe, fresh drinking water with 
sanitary appliances for drinking within 
reasonable access of all workers. A suffi- 
cient number of sanitary conveniences 
according to the number of _ persons 
employed must be provided and kept clean. 

Persons under the influence of or carry- 
ing intoxicating liquor are forbidden to 
enter a quarry or be in or near any 
working place or machinery in motion. 

When operations are suspended or when 
& quarry is abandoned, it must be securely 
fenced on all dangerous sides or other 
precautions taken at the direction of an 
inspector. 


British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of refrigeration has been added 
to the lst of trades to which the Act 
applies, by an Order in Council made on 
July 14 and gazetted on July 20. 


Brilish Columbia 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act 


By a notice gazetted on July 13, the 
regulations under the above Act which 
went into effect on June 1, 1950, govern- 
ing electrical permits and inspection fees 
will now apply to the southern half of 
the Province including all the area south 
of a line parallel to and 10 miles north 
of the Canadian National Railway line 
from Prince Rupert to the eastern 
boundary excluding the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 

Previously, the regulations applied only 
to an “L” shaped area south from Prince 
Rupert to the 58rd parallel and extending 
eastward between the 53rd parallel and the 
international boundary to the Kootenay 
River. 

No person in this district may con- 
struct, install or alter any electrical work 
in any premises until he has obtained a 
written permit from the Inspector of 
Electrical Energy, on penalty of a fine of 
not more than $50 (L.G., 1950, p. 1064). 

The regulations, however, do not apply 
to any municipality which, under a muni- 
cipal by-law, maintains its own electrical 
inspection service as authorized under the 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


The exemption under which the hours 
of bartenders, waiters and utility men 
working a split shift within premises 
licensed to sell beer may be confined 
within ‘a 13-hour period instead of the 
12-hour limit set by the Act has been 
continued for an indefinite period by Regu- 
lation 34E made on July 6 and gazetted 
July 13. Four previous Orders permitted 
this exemption for short periods up to 
June 30, 1950. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A change has been made in the indus- 
trial diseases schedule under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, effective from 
July ‘1, 1950. The new Order was made 
on June 29 and gazetted on July 6. 

Employees who contract tuberculosis in 
their work where there is contact with 
tuberculous infection or  tuberculous-in- 
fected material will be compensated, as 
before, if they are free from evidence of 
tuberculosis before engaging in their 
employment, but they now must also be 
free from evidence of the disease for six 
months after engaging in their work. 
However, when primary tuberculosis, as 
proven by a negative tuberculin test on 
employment, develops during the first six 
months of employment, compensation will 
be payable. 

Public health units of the Provincial 
Government, of the University of British 
Columbia, of any municipality or of a 
school board have now been added to the 
places of employment where compensa- 
tion for this disease is payable which 
include, as formerly, hospitals, sanatoria, 
clinies and any branch of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses. 


Ontario Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act 


Amendments have been made to the 
regulations under the Act respecting 
employees excepted from the application of 
the Act and vacation-with-pay stamp books. 
The amending regulations (O. Reg. 175/ 
50) were issued on August 3 and gazetted 
on August 12. 


Persons under the Dental Technicians 
Act, 1946, the Nurses Act, 1947, the Public 
Accountancy Act, 1950, and the Teaching 
Profession Act, 1944, were added to the 
list of professional workers excepted from 
the application of the Act. Persons, 
students and apprentices in the professions 


are excluded from both the hours and 
vacations provisions of the Act. 

Within 10 days of the receipt of an 
employee’s stamp book after he has 
ceased to be employed, the employer must 
affix the necessary stamps and return it to 
the employee. In the case of an employee 
in the construction industry, the employer 
is also obligated to return the stamp 
book within 10 days after an employee 
who has ceased to be employed presents 
his book. Where the employee has not 
ceased to be employed, the stamp book is 
to be returned with the proper amount of 
stamps affixed on June 30 of each year. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new consolidation and revision of the 
regulations under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act has been issued (O. Reg. 154/50), 
replacing earlier general regulations and 
incorporating the three schedules which 
previously formed part of the Act. 
Schedule 1 lists the industries in which 
employers are liable to contribute to the 
Accident Fund; Schedule 2 enumerates the 
industries in which employers are indi- 
vidually liable to pay compensation and 
medical aid; and Schedule 3 sets out the 
diseases under the Act for which com- 
pensation is payable and the description 
of the processes in which they may occur. 
A 1950 amendment to the Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1693) provided for the deletion of the 
three schedules from the Act and _ their 
re-issue in up-to-date form by regulations. 
The new regulations were made on June 
22 and gazetted on July 29. 


In addition to an improvement in 
arrangement within the schedules, certain 
changes have been made either for the 
purpose of clarification or better wording 
or to add related industries to a class 
where this has been considered desirable. 
In several cases an industry has been 
transferred from one class to another. A 
few industries are no longer specifically 
enumerated. No significant changes, beyond 
improved arrangement, have been made as 
regards the schedule of industrial diseases. 
The description is omitted of the pro- 
cesses in which bursitis and dermatitis 
venenata may be contracted. 


The general regulations list the indus- 
tries excluded from Part I of the Act 
(the collective liability system); those 
excluded when carried on in connection 
with the business of a retail store; and 
the industries excluded from Schedule 1 
in which less than a stated number of 
workmen are usually employed. With 
respect to the latter, the group of indus- 
tries which are excluded where less than 
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six are employed include logging, opera- 
tion and maintenance of office buildings 
or buildings rented for manufacturing, 
mining, power-laundries, the restaurant 
business, and window cleaning. A smaller 
group of industries is excluded where 
fewer than four workers are usually 
employed. 

Other provisions of the regulations deal 
with the general rule of interpretation, 
industry regarded as a unit, speculative 
building, farming, bankruptcy, posting of 
information regarding the Act, compensa- 
tion for tuberculosis, and first-aid require- 
ments. 

Several new industries have been added 
to Schedule 1. Included in the additions 
are land-clearing and stumping (Class 1) 
except where less than six workmen are 
usually employed; manufacturing of ply- 
wood (Class 3); pattern-making, manu- 
facturing of hockey sticks, lacrosse sticks, 
lead pencils, pressed-wood pulleys, skis 
and toboggans (Class 4); manufacturing of 
artificial abrasives and artificial graphite 
(Class 7); die-casting (Class 8); manufac- 
turing of steel tanks (Class 9); manu- 
facturing electric apparatus, appliances or 
motors, manufacturing washing machines 
and television sets, heat-treating, erecting 
wire fences, polishing and buffing (Class 
10); aerial-testing or flying by the manu- 
facturers of aeroplanes (Class 11); butcher- 
ing (Class 14); roasting and grinding 
coffee and roasting nuts (Class 15); manu- 
facturing purses (Class 16); mixing and 
delivering ready-mixed concrete, sanding 
streets or roads (Class 20); bull-dozer 
operations (Class 21); pointing, weather 
stripping, installation of commercial refrig- 
eration, and erection of television aerials 
(Class 24). 


Quebec Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act 


New special regulations designed to 
promote the safety of workers in construc- 
tion yards and to protect the public were 
issued under the above Act by an Order 
in Council (No. 828) on July 12 and 
gazetted on August 19. Construction yards 
include any place where a building is 
erected, altered, repaired, rebuilt or 
demolished. 

In general, the regulations state that all 
necessary measures must be taken to secure 
the safety of both the public and the 
employees. The inspector has the right to 
make any recommendation to the employer 
which he deems advisable. Before start- 
ing operations, the employer must send 
written notice to the Chief Inspector of 
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the Labour Inspection Office in the district 
where the operations are to be carried out 
of the date on which work is to begin. 


All equipment, whether portable or 
not, including scaffoldings, ladders, cranes, 
elevators, cables, staircases, etc., must be 
passed by the inspectc r who may by written 
notice order any necessary repairs to be 
carried out. Before being used in a con- 
struction yard the equipment must be 
examined by a qualified person designated 
by the employer and repaired if necessary. 


Suitable natural or artificial lighting, 
approved by the inspector, must be main- 
tained on sidewalks, gates, rails, foot- 
bridges, platforms, scaffoldings and: stair- 
cases. 


Hoists must be made of sound timber 
or structural steel and erected or demolished 
only by skilled workers. They must rest 
on solid foundations, be upright and 
pillared securely, and be anchored to the 
building at maximum distances of 25 feet 
or held by steel cables of at least 4” in 
diameter. When required by an inspector, 
elevators must be provided with doors on 
each floor which can be opened from the 
outside only when the car or platform is at 
the floor level. They must be equipped 
with brakes of sufficient grip to check the 
fall of the car or platform. A _ signal 
system approved by the inspector must be 
installed. When an elevator is halted for 
repairs no person other than the operator 
may be in the car while it is being taken 
up and down for trial runs. 


Cranes and derricks must rest on sup- 
ports and pillars to ensure proper distribu- 
tion of the load. The employer must 
observe the regulations for the construction 
of scaffoldings which are found in forms 
approved by Order in Council under the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act. 


In the construction of structural steel 
buildings a temporary floor must be erected 
at every second floor level, made of 
materials at least 2” thick and 10” wide 
firmly secured at the ends and without 
intervals to protect employees working 
above or below. 

Roofs and floors must not be overloaded 
with materials, debris or machinery so as 
to be dangerous to the employees. To 
allow employees to load and _ unload 
materials safely floors must be smooth, with 
no holes, splinters, projecting nails or 
cumbersome objects which might cause 
workers to stumble. Floors, steps and land- 
ings must never be slippery and must be 
free of ice in normal conditions. Stair- 
cases, rails, elevators or platforms where 


slipping may constitute a particular danger 


must be provided with non-skid surfaces. 


All temporary buildings must be solidly 
built in order to avoid all possibilities of 
collapse. 

The regulations require one or more 
temporary staircases with firmly secured 
handrails to be built*from the cellar to the 
top of the building. The handrails must 
be so constructed as to eliminate obstruc- 
tion or sharp angles liable to loosen the 
grip. All openings in staircases must be 
surrounded on three sides by railings. 


Hygienic sterilized nails must be used for 
wood or metal lathing or the laying of all 
kinds of wall boards. 


The construction yard must be fenced in 
for public safety when operations are 
carried out less than seven feet from the 
building line of a public road or when the 
inspector deems it advisable. 


One or more first-aid boxes, the contents 
of which are to be determined by the 
inspector, must be kept in each construc- 
tion yard in a convenient, clean place, easy 
of access and affording all the facilities 
necessary for the administration of first- 
aid. The box must contain simple instruc- 
tions for emergencies and its contents must 
be checked at least once a month and any 
used articles must be replaced: immediately. 
One or more stretchers as determined by 
the inspector must be put in various places 
in the construction yard and if, because of 
the size of the yard, the inspector deems it 
necessary, the employer must hire a nurse, 
certificated orderly or doctor. 


If there is no running water, a sufficient 
quantity of pure, fresh drinking water in 
hygienic containers must be easily accessible 
to employees. The use of the common 
drinking cup is prohibited, and pails or 
open containers which must be tipped or 
into which utensils must be dipped must 
not be used, whether or not they are 
covered. If the water is cooled by ice, the 
container must be so constructed that the 
ice and the water do not come into contact. 


If the number of employees warrants it, 
the inspector may require the employer to 
provide a clean and heated place for meals 
and a room where street clothing may be 
changed. A number of sanitary conven- 
iences as determined by the inspector must 
also be provided. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Regulations issued under the Saskat- 
chewan Hospitalization Act, 1948, approved 
by Order in Council 1305/50 on July 14, 
gazetted July 28, govern the levy and 
collection of the hospitalization tax for the 
year 1951. The regulations are similar to 
those issued for 1950 (L.G., 1949, p. 1258). 


The principal change is that treaty 
Indians who have resided outside an Indian 
reserve for the previous 18 months and have 
resided in Saskatchewan for the previous six 
months may elect to. pay the hospitaliza- 
tion tax and thereby receive the benefits of 
the Act. The tax remains the same as that 
set last year—$10 for an adult, and $5 for 
each dependent child, with the family 
maximum payment fixed at $30. Treaty 
Indians residing on a reservation are still 
exempt from both taxation and benefits. 
Since last year, Indians resident in Saskat- 
chewan for six months, who during the tax 
year become enfranchised within the mean- 
ing of the Indian Act, may, on payment 
of a pro rata tax of 84 cents a month for 
adults and 42 cents for dependants under 
18, become entitled to benefits under the 
Act. 


Administrative changes follow a 1950 
amendment transferring the administration 
of the Act from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 
Public Health. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


Following a 1950 amendment to the Act 
which permitted regulations to be made by 
the Board providing for penalties for the 
late filing of medical accounts, such regula- 
tions were made by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 1133/50) on June 20 and gazetted on 
June 30. 


From July 1, 1950, each account for 
medical services which is not received 
before the expiry of two calendar months 
after the month in which the services were 
terminated will be subject to a discount of 
five per cent for each month or part of a 
month during which the account is late, 
up to a maximum of 25 per cent. This 
penalty, however, does not apply when the 
Board is satisfied that the physician was 
unable to submit the account promptly 
because of illness or some other circum- 
stance which the Board thinks is reasonable. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The two decisions of the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
reported below are further developments of a case which has been 
reviewed from time to time in the Lasour Gazerte. The action 
concerns a member of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union who alleged that he had been wrongfully expelled from the 
union which had a closed shop agreement with the employer and 
that he thereby lost his employment. In the first decision an 
appeal from a judgment declaring the plaintiff to be a member in 
good standing of the union and awarding him $5,000 damages for 
loss of his employment was dismissed. In the second, an appeal 
against a Supreme Court order committing two union officials to 
jail for contempt of Court for refusing to issue a membership card 


was allowed. 


B.C. Court Dismisses Appeal against 
Judgment Awarding Damages for Wrong- 
ful Expulsion from Union Membership. 


The Appeal Court of British Columbia 
on May 3, 1950 delivered its decision in 
an appeal from the judgment given by 
Mr. Justice Whittaker in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia on September 
23, 1949 in the case of Kuzych v. White 
et al. 

The case dates back to May 14, 1945 
when Kuzych brought action in the British 
Columbia Supreme Court against union 
officers, alleging that he had been wrong- 
fully expelled from the Boilermakers’ and 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union, and claiming 
damages because his expulsion prevented 
him from obtaining employment. The 
action was dismissed with costs on January 
20, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 554). Kuzych 
appealed the decision and the Court of 
Appeal in June, 1948 ordered a new trial 
because the defendants had amended their 
statement of defence. In the retrial the 
Supreme Court on September 22, 1949 
reversed the previous decision and awarded 
the plaintiff damages of $5,000, and issued 
an order declaring him still to be legally 
a member of the union (L.G., 1950, p. 219). 
The defendant union appealed this judg- 
ment. The Appeal Court has now upheld 
the Supreme Court decision, with two 
judges dissenting. 

Tn his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran first dealt with the argument 
that Kuzych should not be allowed to take 
his grievance to the Courts since he had 
not exhausted all means of redress within 
the union, not having appealed the decision 
of the trial committee and the union mem- 
bership to the executive of the Shipyard 
General Workers’ Federation in-the manner 
provided by the union constitution. He 
accepted the trial Judge’s finding that the 
union trial committee was “inexorably 
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biased” against Kuzych, and further con- 
cluded that Kuzych had no occasion what- 
ever to believe that the Federation exec- 
utive, which was in no sense a judicial 
or even an impartial body, would reverse 
the decision of the union that expelled 
him. “Its verdict would be a foregone 
conclusion”. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran held that Kuzych’s 
expulsion from the union, since it prevented 
kim from obtaining work from any employer 
who had a closed shop agreement, inter- 
fered with his right to earn his living at 
his chosen trade, and also with the right 
to freedom of legitimate speech and action, 
since his expulsion from the union was 
connected with his advocacy of the open 
shop principle. 

Such restrictions upon the rights of the 
individual must be regarded as entirely 
beyond the power of any union or of any 
business organization to inflict. Business 
and labour organizations who may prop- 
erly claim certain inherent rights can 
exercise these rights only subject to in- 
separable duties, one of which is not to 
trample upon the inherent rights of others. 

A man has a right to work at his trade. 
If membership in a union is a condition 
attached to working at his trade, then he 
has an indefeasible right to belong to that 
union. It must be so, or else the union 
ean have no right to agitate for a closed 
shop. For a union to set itself up as the 
sole arbiter of who shall join the union 
and remain a member, and at the same 
time decree that no one shall be. employed 
who does not belong to the union, is an 
attempt to exercise totalitarian powers 
which no constitutional democratic country 
claims to have or has the right to confer 
upon any union. 


He distinguished between the present com- 
plaint and those of members of clubs and 
of fraternal or social associations where the 
grievances are strictly private in character 
and do not deprive a member of oppor- 
tunity of earning a livelihood or trench 
upon his civil liberties. Naturally an asso- 


ciation is itself the proper forum for deci- 
sion of these sirictly private grievances, 
and precedents ‘iave been established that 
such matters should not be brought to 
court unless all means of redress within the 
association have been exhausted. On the 
other hand, “the civil liberties of the subject 
cannot be decided by a trial committee set 
up by a labour union. That is the pre- 
rogative of the constituted courts of the 
country”. 

Mr. Justice Robertson and Mr. -Justice 
Smith also agreed that the appeal should 
be dismissed. Both found the trial com- 
mittee not competent to hear the charges 
because of its bias. The conduct of one 
member especially, in their judgment, went 
far beyond what can be excused as expres- 
sions of justifiable resentment. Mr. Justice 
Robertson was also of the opinion that the 
union had failed to hold a proper investi- 
gation in that the committee was not 
properly constituted. 

Mr. Justice Bird, in his dissenting judg- 
ment, with which the Chief Justice con- 
curred, pointed out that the union had a 
closed shop agreement with the company 
when Kuzych entered its employ as a 
welder in 1942. He quoted clauses in the 
union constitution which set out its adher- 
ence to the closed shop principle and the 
obligation of each member to support that 
principle, and reviewed other sections 
which prescribed the proper procedure for 
a member having a grievance against the 
union. He noted that Kuzych, when he 
became a member of the union, subscribed 
to and agreed to observe its by-laws, one 
of which bound him not to become a party 
to any suit against the union until he had 
exhausted all remedies allowed him by its 
constitution and by-laws. KKuzych did not 
exhaust the remedies set down in the con- 
stitution in that he did not appeal to the 
Executive Committee of the Federation. 
Mr. Justice Bird did not find that the 
committee which dealt with the charges 
against Kuzych was improperly consti- 
tuted, nor did he find any evidence that 
would justify the assumption that Kuzych 
would not have obtained a fair hearing 
from the union appeal tribunal. He held 
that it was well established that courts do 
not entertain an action of this kind until 
obligations and remedies available under 
the constitution and by-laws of the union 
have been exhausted. For these reasons he 
dissented from the judgment, but without 
prejudice to any other action being brought 
after the remedies provided had been 
exhausted. Kuzych v. White, et al (No. 3) 
[1950], 2 WWR. 193. 


B.C. Appeal Court Allows Appeal against 
Supreme Court Order Committing Two 
Union Officers to Jail for Contempt. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on May 3, 1950 allowed an appeal from the 
order of the Supreme Court made December 
14, 1949 committing two union officers to 
jail for contempt of Court because the exec- 
utive of the Marine Workers’ Union refused 
to admit Myron Kuzych to membership. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 896). 


The appeal was allowed on the grounds 
that the Boilermakers’ Union to which the 
Court order applied had ceased to exist, and 
that the order was not binding on the 
Marine Workers’ Union which succeeded it. 


Chief Justice Sloan, in his reasons for 
judgment, with which Mr. Justice Bird 
agreed, stated that the Boilermakers’ and 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1, on November 19, 1945 ceased to 
exist as such and merged “its identity, 
functions and jurisdictional authority” in 
the several other unions. The amalga- 
mated unions thenceforth became a new 
organization known as the Marine Workers’ 
and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union. The 
new union has a membership of approxi- 
mately 5,300 men of whom 3,112 had been 
members of the Boilermakers’ Union and 
2,188 had been members of the other unions 
joing the amalgamation. 

The circumstances leading up to the Court 
order declaring Kuzych to be a member in 
good standing of the Boilermakers’ Union 
were reported in a previous issue (L.G, 
1950, p. 219). The relevant parts of the 
judgment, dated September 22, 1949, are as 
follows:— 

This Court doth declare that the reso- 
lution of the Defendant Boilermakers’ & 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1 allegedly passed on the 19th day 
of March, 1945, which purported to expel 
the Plaintiff from the Defendant Boiler- 
makers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, Local No. 1 is, and has been since 
its alleged passing, illegal and void; 

And this Court doth further declare that 
the Plaintiff since the alleged expulsion of 
the 19th day of March, 1945, was and 
remains a member in good standing of the 
Defendant Boilermakers’ & Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1; 

And this Court doth order, adjudge and 
decree that the Defendants, their and each 
of their servants and agents be and they 
are hereby enjoined and restrained from 
giving effect to the said resolution allegedly 
passed by the Defendant Boilermakers’ & 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1 on the 19th day of March, 1945. 


On October 11, 1949 Kuzych made a 
formal demand for a membership card in 
the new union. His request was considered 
at a regular business meeting of the union, 
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and, by resolution, the executive was in- 
structed to refuse the request. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1949 Kuzych applied to the Court 
for an order to commit two officers of the 
Marine Workers’ Union to jail for contempt 
of Court in failing to comply with the 
Court’s ruling. On December 14, 1949 Mr. 
Justice Whittaker made an order com- 
mitting the two union officers to jail. 

Chief Justice Sloan concluded that this 
committing order could not be upheld. The 
order of September 22 bound officers of the 
Boilermakers’ Union which was no longer 
in existence. “It cannot be construed to 
compel the officers of the new Marine 
Workers’ Union to issue a membership card 
in that union to the respondent and their 
refusal to do so cannot subject them to the 
imposition of judicial sanctions in these 
proceedings.” 

Mr. Justice Smith in a dissenting judg- 
ment held that the surrender of charter 
by the Boilermakers’ Union had no serious 
legal effect. “The union never had any 
corporate existence; it was merely a fluc- 


tuating aggregation of individuals.... The 
aggregation took in a number of new mem- 
bers, became a larger aggregation, and 
assumed a new name.” He concluded that 
the judgment was really a judgment against 
all the “merged” unions. 


By way of further analogy it may _be 
said that the membership of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union were, so to speak, on a 
raft, and on that raft were entitled, on 
amalgamation, every one of them, the least 
not less than the best, to float into the 
larger body. But on the way they pushed 
the plaintiff overboard. The Court has 
said that this was a wrongful act and has 
replaced him on the raft which by_ this 
time has reached the wider waters of the 
Marine Workers’ Union. Now they seek 
to shove him overboard again. To put it 
quite mildly, this will not do. The law 
would be a poor thing if it contained no 
remedy. 


He would have dismissed the appeal and 
ordered the recommittal of the two union 
officers until further orders of the Supreme 
Court. Kuzych v. White, et al (No. 4) 
[1950], 2 WWR 255. 


Report of the New Brunswick Department of Labour 
for the Year Ending October 31, 1949 


Harmonious labour relations are noted in the Annual Report of 
the New Brunswick Department of Labour for the year ending 
October, 1949. The newly initiated pre-employment training of 
apprentices is reported to be developing. 


The Department of Labour of New 
Brunswick is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act, 1946, the 
Stationary Engineers’ Act, 1946, the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1949, the Minimum Wage Act, 1945, 
and the Industrial Standards Act, 1948. 
The Annual Report of the Department for 
the year ending October 31, 1949, summar- 
izes the year’s operations under each of 
these Acts. 


New Labour Legislation 


Two new labour laws were passed in 
1949. The Labour Relations Act was 
assented to on April 28, and became effec- 
tive by proclamation on July 1, 1949. It 
replaced the Labour Relations Act, 1945, 
and was modelled upon the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
of the Parliament of Canada. The Trades 
Examination Act provides for the examina- 
tion and certification of tradesmen in the 
electrical trade, the electric-welding trade, 
and the gas-welding trade by a Board of 
Examiners for each trade. Minor amend- 
ments were made to the Apprenticeship and 
Minimum Wage Acts. 
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Labour Relations 


The new Labour Relations Act varies in 
some particulars from previous legislation 
of this nature. It provides for the certifi- 
cation of unions as bargaining agents in- 
stead of individuals. Where it is found 
that the bargaining agent no longer repre- 
sents a majority of the employees con- 
cerned, the Labour Relations Board may 
revoke its bargaining rights. Provision is 
made for the reinstatement of employees 
who are dismissed because of union activity. 
The new Act reduces the period between 
the date of a Conciliation Board’s report 
to the Minister and the date on which a 
strike or a lockout may legally be declared, 
from 14 to 7 days. 

In certain specified undertakings an agree- 
ment may be entered into with the federal 
Government for the administration of the 
Act by the Minister of Labour and appro- 
priate officials of the Government of 
Canada. No action in this connection has 
been undertaken. 

The Report emphasizes the excellent co- 
operation which has been received in the 
administration of the new Act and the 
desire of employers and workers to find a 


fair and reasonable solution of their differ- 
ences without resort to direct action. 

For the year covered by the Depart- 
ment’s Report only two strikes are noted, 
involving a total time-loss of 1,008 man- 
days. During this period the Labour 
Relations Board dealt with thirty-two 
applications for certification of bargaining 
representatives or bargaining agents. Of 
these, thirteen were granted, thirteen dis- 
missed, five were withdrawn, and one was 
pending. In nine of the applications the 
Board conducted supervised representation 
votes. 

During the year under review the Depart- 
ment’s conciliation services were utilized in 
fifteen cases, each of which is summarized. 
In each case a Departmental conciliation 
officer or a conciliation board appointed by 
the Minister of Labour was made avail- 
able to the parties concerned. 


Minimum Wages 


Two minimum wage Orders were issued 
by the Minimum Wage Board during the 
year. One Order, effective October 24, 
1949, established a minimum wage rate of 
$4.50 per day for male employees engaged 
in producing pulpwood, pitprops or logs. 
This Order has been extended to September 
30, 1950. The second Order, effective 
December 1, 1949, was a general Order 
establishing minimum wage rates for all 
female employees with the exception of 
those already covered by minimum wage 
orders and those excluded from the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

The minimum wage rate established for 
female employees working a standard work- 
week of 48 hours or less is $14.40. The 
minimum overtime rate for work in excess 
of 48 hours a week is set at 45 cents per 
hour. Thirty cents per hour is the 
minimum rate for part-time employees. 

Departmental inspectors conducted 384 
inspections to ensure that the two Minimum 
Wage Orders previously issued governing 
female workers in shops and in hotels and 
restaurants were being observed. Thirty 
violations for paying less than the minimum 
rate, 170 for failure to post the minimum 
wage order, and five for the keeping of 
insufficient records were discovered and 
corrected. 


Industrial Standards 


Under the Industrial Standards Act two 
Industrial Standards schedules became effec- 
tive during the past year. One was for 
the carpentry trade in the construction 
industry in the Saint John zone. This 
schedule was approved by the Governor in 
Council on September 29, 1949, and came 


into effect on November 1 of the same year. 
A schedule affecting employees in the 
plumbing and pipefitting trade in the Saint 
John zone came into force on October 15, 
1949. 

In accordance with the Act, an advisory 
committee equally representative of em- 
ployers and employees was established by 
the Minister to assist in enforcing each 
schedule. While investigation of complaints 
and inspections made by an Industrial 
Standards Officer in the Saint John zone 
revealed some violations of the schedules, 
it was necessary to take court action in 
only one case. This case, in which a con- 
struction company was found guilty of 
paying an employee at a rate of wages 
lower than the minimum fixed by the 
schedule for the carpentry trade, was 
reviewed in the March, 1950, issue of the 
Lasour GAzeETTE (p. 352). 


Factory Inspection 


During the year the Factory Inspection 
Branch inspected 938 plants employing 
17,419 male and 7,480 female workers. 
During these inspections 862 recommenda- 
tions were made with respect to such 
matters as improved safety, cleanliness, 
lighting ,and ventilation, guards on 
machinery, properly equipped lunch, rest 
and wash rooms and lavatories, first-aid 
kits, drinking water facilities, and the in- 
stallation of proper chairs for women 
workers, shower baths and additional cloth- 
ing lockers. 

Special attention was given to safety 
matters during the year. As a part of a 
larger inquiry by an Inter-departmental 
Committee on Public Safety, a  sub- 
committee of which the Deputy Minister 
of Labour was a member was set up to 
inquire thoroughly into existing industrial 
safety services in the Province. The report 
of the Committee which was submitted to 
the Government on October 3, 1949, was 
being studied at the end of the year. 

Discussions were held with the New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
on the question of safety codes for various 
industries. It was decided to begin with 
the woodworking industry and a committee 
of three from this industry met with officials 
of the Department to work out such a 
code. It is pointed out that such codes as 
may be developed will be in the nature of 
recommendations. 

During June and July, the Factory 
Inspection staff assisted officials of the 
federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare in a survey of industrial hygiene 
conditions in the Province, the first survey 
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of its kind to be made in Canada. About 
300 plants were visited and records made 
of materials used, sanitary facilities, plant 
medical and nursing services and other 
conditions which might affect the health 
of employees. At the end of the year 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare had not yet issued a report on 
this survey. 

During the year 310 uninsured boilers and 
850 pressure vessels were inspected by 
boiler inspectors and inspection certificates 
issued. During the same period 1,968 
Stationary Engineers’ and Stationary Boiler- 
men’s licences were issued. 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship continued to develop 
rapidly during the year and there was a 
considerable increase in the number of 
apprentices indentured. In accordance with 
an amendment to the Act which was passed 
during the previous session of the Legis- 
lature, pre-employment training of prospec- 


tive apprentices was undertaken by pro- 
vincial authorities. An amendment to the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship agree- 
ment made on January 3, 1949, provided 
that the Dominion and the Province should 
share equally the cost of pre-employment 
training for those who wish to .qualify as 
tradesmen through apprenticeship. Pre- 
employment training courses were estab- 
lished in the motor vehicle repair, electrical 
and carpentry trades and classes in plumb- 
ing and bricklaying were scheduled to begin 
early in 1950. On completion of pre- 
employment training the apprentice is trade 
tested and given time credits against the 
usual period of apprenticeship in the trade 
concerned. 

An integral part of the apprentice’s 
studies are part-time courses in trade theory 
and related technical subjects. Such classes 
were conducted at Saint John, Sussex, 
Moncton, Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmunds- 
ton, Woodstock and Fredericton. Four 
supervisors actively supervised traiming on 
the job. 


Annual Report of the Saskatchewan 


Department of Labour, 1949 


A tapering off in the high level of employment of the previous 
years is noted in the Annual Report of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Labour for 1949. A considerable increase 1s reported in 
the number of inspections made in connection with the protective 
legislation administered by the Department. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan for the year ending December 81, 
1949, points out that there was more unem- 
ployment in the Province during 1949 than 
in 1948, that both average hourly and 
weekly earnings continued to rise, and that 
there was little change in the number of 
hours worked per week. Trade union 
membership increased by two per cent 
during the year, as compared with a five 
per cent increase during 1948 and a ten per 
cent increase for 1947. 

The only addition to the work of the 
Department in 1949 was the transfer to its 
administration of the Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act. 


New Legislation 


The two new labour statutes enacted in 
1949, the Electrical Inspection and Licens- 
ing Act, effective October 1, and the 
Passenger and Freight Elevator Act, effec- 
tive December 1, replaced Acts of similar 
title which had become out-of-date. The 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act was 
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designed to ensure greater safety both to 
workmen and to the general public by 
providing for more control over mainten- 
ance work on electrical equipment in 
industry and over material used by the 
electrical trade. The new Passenger and 
Freight Elevator Act, which was designed to 
enable the Department to keep abreast of 
developments in design and construction of 
elevators and hoists, achieves greater con- 
trol over the disposition of unsafe elevator 
and hoisting equipment and a wider cover- 
age of such equipment. 

Janitors and watchmen were brought 
within the scope of the One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act and janitors and caretakers 
in office and commercial buildings were 
brought under the Hours of Work Act. 
Minor amendments were made to the 
Minimum Wage Act and to the Factories 
Act (L.G., 1949, p. 740). 


Labour Relations 


“Time lost on account of strikes in 
Saskatchewan was considerably less in 1949 
than in 1948, and again the greater part 
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of the time lost resulted from a single 
strike”, the Report states. This was the 
strike in a sodium sulphate plant at 
Bishopric which accounted for more than 
50 per cent of the 4,417 man-days lost. 
In 1948, 12,333 man-days were lost and in 
1947 the total was 42,908, the highest 
number since the end of the war. Wages 
continued to constitute the major causes of 
all strikes, with general terms of agree- 
ments entering to a lesser extent. 

The Labour Relations Board dealt with 
80 applications from trade unions (a 
decrease of 27 from 1948) for certification. 
Of these 69 were granted, 5 were dismissed, 
3 were withdrawn and 3 were pending at 
the end of the year. Representation votes 
were conducted in six cases. There were 
25 applications for orders requiring em- 
ployers to refrain from unfair labour prac- 
tices, an increase of 19 from 1948. Of these 
5 were granted, 4 dismissed, 15 withdrawn 
and 1 pending at the end of the year. The 
Board also dealt with 5 applications for 
reinstatement of wrongfully discharged em- 
ployees, 1 for disestablishment of a com- 
pany-dominated organization and 24 to 
amend or rescind existing Board orders. 

The Report points out that in 1949 there 
was a slight decrease from 1948 both in 
the number of conciliation boards estab- 
lished and the number of disputes in which 
the Department was called upon to provide 
informal conciliation service. The number 
of firms involved in conciliation, however, 
was higher. Six conciliation boards were 
established during the year and a brief 
summary of their activities is included in 
the Report. 

There were 27,509 trade union members 
at the end of 1949 in the two main labour 
congresses and the independent brother- 
hoods in the railway running trades, repre- 
senting a two per cent increase during the 
year. Of these the largest number, 11,692, 
were in the transportation, storage and 
communication industries, 8,440 were in pro- 
fessional and public and personal service, 
3,711 in manufacturing, 1,378 in wholesale 
and retail trade, 1,131 in construction, 490 
in public utilities and 256 in finance, insur- 
ance and real estate. 


Wages, Hours of Work 
and Holidays 


The provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Act were extended in March, 1949, to a 
further 83 towns and villages having a 
population of 300 or more. 

A general revision of the minimum wage 
orders, effective June, 1949, resulted in 13 
new orders applicable to all places with a 
population of 300 or more (L.G., 1949, 


p. 747). The wage rates were raised in 
most cases. A new provision in all except 
the special orders (9-13) stated that a rest 
period granted to an employee must be 
considered as time worked. 

Five hundred and _  fifty-nine special 
licences were issued to employees on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board providing for a rate 
of pay shghtly below the minimum for a 
restricted period of time and bringing those 
employees within the category of appren- 
tices. Student nurses accounted for the 
greatest number of these licences (453), 37 
were students in pharmacy, 21 students in 
accountancy, 18 students at lew, 13 student 
laboratory technicians, 13 physically handi- 


capped employees and 4 student X-ray 
technicians. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, a new 
regulation, effective June 6, was made 


exempting from the 8- and 44-hour limits 
of the Act workers in shops and offices in 
the 83 small towns with a population of 
from 300-500 which had recently been 
brought under the Minimum Wage Act. 
Time and one-half must be paid for all 
work done beyond 48 hours (L.G., 1949, 
p. 746). : 

In order to confine the 44-hour week 
within five days, seven authorizations were 
issued by the Minister under the Act 
permitting a 9-hour day for 4 days a week. 
Three authorizations were issued permitting 
special arrangements for shift workers. 

A complete list of the variations and 
exemptions permitted from the Hours of 
Work Act is found in Table H of the 
Report. This includes all Hours of Work 
Orders in force on December 31, 1949. 
Table G contains a similar list of all indus- 
trial standards schedules in force. 

Inspections numbering 5,995 were made 
under the Minimum Wage, Hours of Work, 
Industrial Standards, Annual Holidays and 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Acts. 

Arrears in wages collected in 1949 
amounted to $36,956.14 representing a con- 
siderable decrease from the high figure of 
approximately $80,000 for the preceding 
year. Of this amount $26,027.90 was 
collected under the Minimum Wage and 
Hours of Work Acts, $10,874.35 under the 
Annual Holidays Act and $53.89 under the 
Industrial Standards Act. Only five prose- 
cutions were instituted under the various 
Acts and convictions were registered in four 
cases. 


Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications 

Approval was given to the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Dominion-Provincial Appren- 
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viceship Agreement providing for  pre- 
employment training (L.G., 1949, p. 152). 
Undoubtedly this wider approach to appren- 
tice training will increase significantly the 
number of apprentices engaged in the 
various designated trades, the Report states. 

During the year 142 apprentices were 
indentured, a reduction of 14 from the 
previous year. The Report explains that 
this reduction is mainly due to the in- 
creased emphasis being placed on trades- 
men’s qualification. A sharp increase 
in apprenticeship contract cancellation 
approved by the Branch is noted—124 as 
compared to 382 for 1948. The Report 
states that:— 

The reason for this increase is two-fold. 
Firstly, inspection has been speeded up 
and has resulted in the clearing of a 
backlog from the previous year. In the 
balance the employer or the apprentice 
has failed to live up to the provisions of 
the contract. Secondly, a_ significant 
number of these cancellations resulted from 


the movement of apprentices out of the 
trade or to other provinces. 


Inspections by the four inspectors totalled 
5,095. The purpose of the inspections, as 
stated in the Report, is to determine the 
qualifications of tradesmen in the various 
designated trades and to ensure that proper 
training was being given to apprentices 
indentured under the Act. 

Considerable work was done in the field 
of qualifications of tradesmen engaged in 
the various trades under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. Thirty-four examinations were 
conducted and 404 candidates examined, as 
compared with 23 examinations involving 
257 candidates in 1948. 
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Boilers, Factories and Elevators 


Increased activity is noted in 1949 in all 
phases of the Boilers, Factories and Ele- 
vators Branch. The increase is explained 
by the inspection of boiler equipment in 
new installations, the coverage: of pressure 
vessels inadequately inspected or not 
checked at all previously, the great 
improvement in elevator and hoist equip- 
ment during the year and the rapid growth 
in the use of liquefied petroleum gas 
equipment. 

Of the 11,079 inspections made in 1949 
(compared with 4,224 in 1948), 2,402 were 
inspections of boilers, 2,801 of pressure 
vessels, 74 of refrigeration plants and 2,276 
of liquefied petroleum gas installations. 
Factories accounted for 773 inspections, 
grain elevators for 1,710 and passenger and 
freight elevators for 1,048. A total of 3,115 
engineers’ and firemen’s certificates were 
issued. 

A similar increase is noted in the number 
of electrical inspections which are now made 
by the Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Branch of the Department. An effort is 
made to inspect both during construction 
and after completion. Approximately 9,000 
more inspections were made than in 1948. 
Nine persons were prosecuted under the 
Act. 

Under the Theatres and Cinematographs 
Act there were 631 inspections of theatres 
and 619 of public halls compared to 607 
and 590 in 1948. Owners have continued to 
be co-operative in complying with recom- 
mendations made, and fire hazards have 
been kept to a minimum. All four fires 
reported during 1949 occurred while the 
theatres were not in use. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment.—CU-B 517 (November 3, 1949). 


Materiau Facts or Casi: 


The Claimant, married, 30 years of age, 
filed a renewal claim for benefit on June 7, 
1949, wherein he reported that he had 
been employed as a pipe fitter at a rate 
of pay of $1.11 an hour from May 31, 1949 
to June 3, 1949, by a large manufacturer of 
textiles in the Province of Quebec. He 
also stated therein that he voluntarily left 
his employment because he could not speak 
English. In the separation questionnaire 
the employer indicated that the claimant 
voluntarily left because he did not like the 
work. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified him 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

From this decision, the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
as his foreman did not speak French he 
was unable to interpret his orders which 
were given in English and that his fellow 
workers who were bilingual and doing the 
same work would not interpret the orders 
for him because he was being paid a higher 
wage than they were receiving. 

The claimant appeared before the Court 
along with an official of his union. The 
Court of Referees in unanimously upholding 
the decision of the Insurance Officer stated 
in part:— 

The claimant should have made a fair 
trial of the employment during a certain 
time and at least should have proved that 


the working conditions were not satis- 
factory within the meaning of the Act. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees the interested union on behalf of 
the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcISION : 

There is no doubt that when the employer 
hired the claimant, he took into considera- 
tion the fact that he would be required to 


work under a foreman who could not speak 
the same language. Furthermore, there is 
no evidence on file to indicate that during 
the claimant’s brief stay with the .......... 
Ltd., the company at any time found fault 
with his work. 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration I agree with the Court of 
Referees that the claimant did not give the 
work a fair trial and therefore, I find that 
he has not shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left her employment. 
—CU-B 542 (March 1, 1950). 


Mareriau Facts or Case: 

The claimant, separated, 38 years of age, 
filed a claim for benefit on October 22, 
1949, and reported that she had been 
employed as a dress finisher by a firm of 
dry cleaners in a city in eastern Ontario, 
from 1945 to October 15, 1949. Her rate 
of pay was $29 a week. She voluntarily 
left that employment because she was 
forced to vacate her living quarters and no 
suitable living accommodation was avail- 
able in that city in keeping with her limited 
means. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

In her appeal to the Court of Referees 
the claimant stated she had been separated 
from her husband for over three years with 
three small children to support and having 
been unable to secure future living accom- 
modation she moved to another city in the 
same part of Ontario where she obtained 
living quarters. 

At the hearing of her case, the claimant 
appeared before the Court of Referees and 
stated that she had been a few days late 
in the payment of her rent but that she 
had paid it the same day that she received 
the notice to vacate. She also stated that 
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on several previous occasions she had been 
one or two days late in the payment of 
her rent. The Court in unanimously 
upholding the decision of the Insurance 
Officer expressed sympathy for the claimant 
in her problem but felt that: “the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is not designed to 
cover problems other than unemployment 
problems.” 

From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the claimant asked the 
Chairman of the Court for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire. Permission was granted on 
the grounds that it was desirable to have 
the Umpire decide whether the Court had 
too rigidly and literally applied Section 
41 (1) of the Act especially as the claimant 
had to support her three children. 


DeEctIsIon : 

On the evidence before me, it would seem 
that the claimant had no other alternative 
but to move to where living 
accommodation, within the limits of her 
income could immediately be found for her. 

Furthermore, the claimant’s distressed 
circumstances force her to work and she 
could reasonably expect to find good oppor- 
tunities of employment in .......... , which 
is an industrial centre and has a population 
of approximately 28,000. 

“Under the circumstances, I feel that the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left her employment, within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act and 
her appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, July, 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of July, 
1950, 52,179 claims were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This represents a decrease of about 
16 per cent from 62,048 for June, 1950, but 
a slight increase (5 per cent) from the total 
for July, 1949 (49,586). 

Claims filed by provinces declined in all 
provinces from the June level, except in 
Prince Edward Island where a slight in- 
crease was registered. Compared with a 
year ago, claims were slightly increased 
in all provinces except New Brunswick, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Of the total claims filed in July, 43,929 
were initial and renewal claims represent- 
ing mainly new cases of recorded unem- 
ployment. This represents a decline from 
a level of 51,284 for June but is almost 
the same as the number of such claims 
(43,486) filed in July, 1949. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register declined from 109,433 for 
June to 92,520 for July. (For July, 1949, 
such claims amounted to 79,902.) 

Of the total number of persons on the 
live register in July, 84,575 or 80 per cent 
were on the live unemployment register 
seven days or more as compared to 103,790 
or 82 per cent in June, 1950. Of the 
number on the register seven days or more 
(which roughly corresponds with the 
number of beneficiaries) 32 per cent were 
on the register 73 days or more as com- 
pared to only 26 per cent a year ago. 

Claims handled at. adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees totalled 53,865 in 
July. Of the 53,061 claims adjudicated 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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88,533 were allowed, 14,116 were disallowed 
or disqualified, and 412 represented special 
requests not granted. 

Chief reasons’: for non-entitlement in 
July were: “insufficient contributions while 
in insurable employment’ 4,223 cases; 
“Voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,493; and “not unemployed” 2,335. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in July numbered 
30,945 as compared to 40,781 in June and 
28,246 in July, 1949. Persons commencing 
benefit on initial and renewal claims 
declined in July from the June level for 
all provinces except Newfoundland and 
Alberta. Compared to July, 1949, how- 
ever, current figures are up except in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia. 

During July $4,726,614 was paid in respect 
of 2,053,009 days as compared to $6,378,926 
and 2,742,203 days in June, and $3,371,183 
and 1,525,462 days in July, 1949. 

For the week of July 29 to August 4, 
76,840 persons received $1,022,377 in respect 
of 444583 days as compared to 92,827 
persons, $1,209,450 and 521,670 days for the 
week of June 24-30, and 65,957 persons, 
$828,934 and 383,338 days for the week of 
July 9-15, 1949. The average duration and 
average amount of benefit for the week 
of July 29 to August 4 was 5-8 days and 
$13.31 as compared to 5-6 days and $13.03 
for the week of June 24-30. 


Supplementary Benefit 


In July, supplementary benefit paid in 
respect of claims which had been held 
pending additional inquiry amounted to 
$36,414. The bulk of this amount, $30,270, 
was paid to claimants in the province of 
Quebec. 


Estimated Insured Population 


The July report includes for the first time 
a table giving estimates of the insured 
population which, it is stated, should prove 
useful as a universe against which unem- 
ployment among insured persons can be 
examined. 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 


the month ending July 31, 1950, showed that 
3,512,389 employees were issued with in- 
surance books and had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1950, an 
increase of 186,626 since June 30, 1950. 

As at July 381, 1950, 238,665 employers 
were registered, representing an increase of 
2,998 since June 30, 1950. 


Report of Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee 


In reviewing the state of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
the Committee noted that, while revenues in 1949-50 had been 
large, the amount paid out in benefit was considerably higher 
than in any year since the inception of the Act. 


Regulations governing payment of benefit to married women 
and changes in existing seasonal employment regulations were 


recommended. 


The state of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund is under constant review by the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee—a body independent of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, on which 
both labour and management have equal 
representation. Under Section 84 (1) of 
the Act the Committee is required to 
report to the Governor in Council before 
the end of July in each year 
financial condition of the Fund as of the 
preceding March 31, and to make such 
recommendations as it may deem necessary 
as to the Fund’s sufficiency to discharge 
its liabilities. 

The Committee also has authority to 
make a continuing study of the Act, to 
conduct hearings, receive representations 
from interested employer and labour 
organizations, and to make recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Act or changes 
in the Regulations set thereunder con- 
cerning any matters relating to the 
financial condition of the Fund. 

The report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to the Governor 
in Council covering the fiscal year 1949-50 
was tabled in the House of Commons by 
Mr. P. E. Coté, Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour, on September 8, 
1950. The text of the report follows. 


To His ExcreLLeNcy 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee respectfully submits its report 
on the financial condition of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as required by 
Section 84 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


on the ~ 


® 

The Committee held meetings on July 24 
and 25 and considered the financial and 
statistical statements which were submitted 
to it by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. It had the benefit of reports 
and comments on the experience of the 
year by Mr. A. D. Watson, who acts as 
actuarial adviser to the Committee, and 
Mr. Neil McKellar, im charge of unem- 
ployment insurance statistics at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as well as 
of full information given by the officers 
of the Commission. 

The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund om March 31, 
1950, as reported to us-was $582,646,972.52. 
Over the previous twelve months it had 
increased by $53,111,535.14 as compared 
with an increase of $81,800,000 in the 
preceding year. Aside from cash require- 
ments, the whole of the Fund is invested 
in obligations of the Government of 
Canada, which over the past year yielded 
on the average 2°57 per cent interest. 

The gross revenue of the Fund for 
1949-50 was $138,935,737.27, somewhat more 
than $7,000,000 higher than in the previous 
year. Of this total, $104,432,415.94 was the 
amount of the contributions on behalf of 
employers and employees. These totals, 
however, included amounts paid by the 
Government of Canada in respect of past 
service of ex-servicemen of approximately 
$4,900,000 in 1949-50 and $15,400,000 in 
1948-49. Since these are non-recurring 
payments which will shortly disappear 
entirely it is appropriate to point out that 
the regular contributions from employers 
and employees increased by more than 
$16,000,000 during the year. Interest earn- 
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ings on the Fund are now an important 
part of total revenue, amounting to more 
than $14,000,000. The coverage of the Act 
continues to widen, rising wages have 
increased the rate of contributions, and, 
despite sharp unemployment in the winter 
months, the total volume of employment 
has been high. 

Benefit payments to insured unemployed 
persons during 1949-50 were much the 
largest in any year since the inception of 
the Act. They totalled $85,824,202.13, as 
compared with approximately $50,000,000 in 
1949-50. Of the former amount, $818,065.89 
is in respect of supplementary benefits pro- 
vided by amendments to the Act at the 
last session of Parliament. Under the 
legislation, the Fund, in respect of $738,000 
paid to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit rights, is protected by increased 
contributions of 12 cents a week for each 
insured person and to the degree that that 
is insufficient, by reimbursement by the 
Treasury and in respect of approximately 
$80,000 paid to those not previously 
insured by direct reimbursement by the 
Treasury. 

The large amount paid out in benefits 
during the fiscal year 1949-50 indicates the 
severe unemployment which occurred 
during the winter months. Though on the 


average employment was high, normal 
seasonal influences in conjunction with 
market factors and abnormal weather 


conditions produced an abnormally sharp 
contraction of winter employment. In its 
Labour Force Survey for March 3, 1950, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
312,000 without jobs and seeking work. 
This number is 7-4 per cent of the entire 
labour force (including employers and self- 
employed). As of the last working day 
in February the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reports 286,000 ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment 
register. This is approximately 10-8 per 
cent of the number of persons insured under 
the Act. The Committee has examined 
the available information for any evidence 
that unemployment insurance has tended 
to exaggerate the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. The percentage resulting from the 
Bureau’s figure is minimized because the 
numerator excludes persons working short 
time, persons who lost their jobs within 
the week and persons having some casual 
employment, all of whom might be eligible 
for insurance benefits, while the denom- 
inator includes the self-employed and 
salary groups as well as wage-earners. The 
Committee has not found evidence of any 
substantial tending toward exaggerated or 
illegitimate claims for insurance benefit 
except in the circumstances which it has 
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noted in previous reports, viz. among 
persons who have been retired from employ- 
ment either with or without pensions, 
among women on marriage and generally 
in the more remote and non-urban sec- 
tions of the economy wherever vigilant 
administration is more difficult and costly. 

The Fund, as a result of nine years of 
high and sustained employment, has reached 
a level which no one would have predicted 
in earlier years. It is of course to be 
noted that the contingent liabilities of the 
Fund have also increased very greatly by 
reason of wider coverage, higher rates of 
benefit and more extended duration of 
benefit earned by the contributors. The 
structure of the Fund and the relation of 
contributions and benefits are broadly 
based on an actuarial investigation of the 
employment experience of this country two 
decades ago. The Committee has con- 
sidered the advisability of instituting a 
new actuarial investigation. It has, how- 
ever, decided not to request it for the 
time being. While a great deal of valu- 
able information has been accumulated over 
the past nine years, the period of the war 
and the ensuing years of very high employ- 
ment do not appear to the Committee a 
period likely to be sufficiently representa- 
tive to yield dependable results on which 
to judge the future workings of the Fund. 
The Committee does intend, however, to 
have partial investigations made on the 
basis of information on a sample of con- 
tributors from which it hopes to obtain 
guidance in its future recommendations. 

The Committee has noted the extensive 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act passed at the last session of 
Parliament. The Committee is gratified 
that the recommendations which it has 
made have now become part of the Act. 

In its report of July 27, 1949, the Com- 
mittee drew attention to the accumulating 
evidence that considerable numbers of 
women on marriage or shortly thereafter 
withdrew from employment but applied for 
benefits though not in good faith seeking 
employment. On its recommendation an 
amendment to the Act has given power 
to the Commission, with the concurrence 
of the Committee, to recommend regula- 
tions to deal with this situation. The 
Committee now joins the Commission in 
recommending regulations in the following 
sense :-— 


A woman who, in contemplation of 
marriage, separates from her position in 
employment or who separates from that 
position at any time within two years 
after her marriage, shall not be entitled 
to benefit unless or until she proves her 
attachment to insurable employment by 
making contributions for ninety (90) days 
after the aforementioned separation, or 


her marriage, whichever is the later, and 
she must also fulfil the other conditions 
for entitlement to benefit. However, the 
said ninety (90) days’ contributions shall 
not be a condition governing the receipt 
of benefit in any case where— 


(a) the claimant’s husband has died, 
or become incapacitated, or has 
deserted or been permanently 
separated from her; 


(b) the loss of employment was due 
to the employer’s rule against 
employing married women; 

(c) the loss of employment - was 
because of a_ lay-off due to 
shortage of work. 


The Committee considers that this regu- 
lation will enable the Commission to 
prevent much illegitimate use of the Fund 
while at the same time preserving to 
married women who are genuinely desirous 
of continuing employment after marriage 
the full benefits to which they are entitled 
under the Act. 

Experience has shown that it is desirable 
to simplify the regulations governing 
seasonal employments and to remove cer- 
tain anomalies. The provision in recent 
amendments to the Act of supplementary 
benefits has also made necessary the 
revision of these regulations. The Com- 
mission has made certain proposals which 
after discussion have been modified in 
certain particulars and are here presented 
as the joint recommendation of the 
Commission and the Committee. The joint 
recommendations is that (1) the Commis- 
sion by regulation and on application will 
exempt any person whose principal occupa- 
tion is non-insurable and who ordinarily 
spends less than 50 per cent of the year 
in insurable employment; (2) for the 
present regulations in Section 12 (1) and 
(2) of the Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
Regulations 1949, regulations should be 
substituted in the following sense:— 

12. (1) If in receipt of the most recent 

36 days of employment of an insured 

person prior to the commencement day 

of his benefit year there are 10 or more 
seasonal contributions recorded, such per- 


son shall for the purposes of this section 
be a seasonal worker. 


(2) (a) A seasonal worker whose prin- 
cipal occupation is non-insurable shall be 
entitled to receive benefit for days on 
which he is unemployed in any off-season 
applicable in his case, only if he fulfils 
all the other conditions of entitlement to 
benefit and if 

(i) he was employed under a contract 
of service, whether in insurable 
employment or not, for at least 
30 per cent of the working days 
in the previous off-season; and 

(ii) during the off-season he makes 
and keeps alive an application at 
a local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for 
an employment of a kind suitable 
in his circumstances and normally 
available at that period of the 
year. 

(b) A seasonal worker whose principal 
occupation is insurable, whether in a 
seasonal occupation or not, shall be 
entitled to receive benefit for days on 
which he is unemployed in any off-season 
applicable in his case, only if he fulfils 
all the other conditions of entitlement to 
benefit and the condition mentioned in 
subparagraph (ii) of paragraph (qa). 


It is considered by the Committee that 
these regulations will protect the Fund 
against illegitimate drains while at the same 
time they will relieve insured workers of 
most of the vexatious results of the present 
regulations. 

No representations were made to the 
Committee by employer or employee 
organizations at its advertised meeting 
called to consider its statutory report. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
Committee. 


G. M. Incmrso.t, 
Secretary. 


W. A. MackinTosH, 
Chairman. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Forty per cent of the plant workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. Time and one-half 
was the common overtime rate although double time was 
predominant for work on statutory holidays. Almost all of the 
workers were in establishments giving at least one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. Three-quarters of the enployees were in plants 
paying for six or more of the statutory holidays observed. 
Written collective agreements covered over 50 per cent of the 


workers in the industry. 


The 1949 survey of hours and working 
conditions in the Food and Beverages 
Industry showed a decrease from 1948 in 
the normal hours and days worked per 
week and an increase in the rate of pay- 
ment for work on statutory holidays. <A 
higher proportion of the workers were in 
establishments whose vacation policy in- 
cluded a paid vacation of three weeks for 
employees with long service. A larger 
number of establishments reported paying 
for observed statutory holidays, and the 
number of days paid for has been increased 
in many cases. 

In this analysis, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
Foods and Beverages have been grouped, 
according to their major activity, into 
seven divisions: Meat Products, Dairy 
Products, Canning and Preserving, Grain 
Mill Products, Bakery Products, Beverages, 
and Miscellaneous Foods. 

Geographical and industrial distributions 
of the 980 establishments and 93,013 plant 
workers covered in the survey of hours and 
working conditions in the Food and Bever- 
ages Industry are given in Tables Ia and 


*Information in this articlé was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain conditions 
of work as well as to give, by occupation, the 
wage or salary rates of time workers and the straight 
time earnings of employees on piece work during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

Information on hours and working conditions 
comparable to that contained in the present article 
has been published for other industries in previous 
issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, ; 
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Ib. Forty-five per cent of the workers were 
employed by 382 establishments located in 
Ontario, twenty per cent were- employed 
in Quebec and twelve per cent were 
employed in British Columbia. 

Women workers comprised 30 per cent 
of the plant employees in this industrial 
group. The largest proportion of women 
employees were engaged in the Canning 
and Preserving Industry. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering 53 per cent of 
the workers were reported by 346 estab- 
lishments. Large groups of workers were 
represented by such unions as the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL), the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
(AFL), the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union of America 
(AFL), and the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (TLC). A small 
number of establishments reported having 
written agreements with employees’ asso- 
ciations. 


The Normal Work Week.—Almost equal 
proportions of the plant employees in the 
Food and Beverages Industry, 27 and 28 
per cent respectively, were normally work- 
ing 44 and 48 hours a week in 1949. A 
further 15 per cent were reported working 
40 hours a week. The normal work week 
is the number of hours and days normally 
worked by most of the male and most of 
the female workers in an establishment, 
exclusive of any temporary overtime or 
short time. In Tables Ila and IIb all male 
employees in a single establishment are 
included under the hours worked by the 
largest number of males, and all female 
employees are included under the hours 
worked by the largest number of females. 


In most establishments the predominant 
work week for the male and female workers 
was the same. 


The largest groups of workers in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
were on a 44-hour week, while the largest 
groups in Quebec and Ontario were on a 
48-hour week. In the Maritime Provinces, 
43 per cent of the employees were working 
over 48 hours a week. All but 18 per cent 
of the workers in the establishments located 
in British Columbia were reported working 
from 40 to 44 hours a week. 


The Meat Products Industry accounted 
for almost one-half of the workers reported 
on a 44-hour week and the Beverages 
Industry for about half of those on a 40- 
hour week. The largest group of employees 
working 48 hours a week was reported in 
the Bakery Products Industry. 


Forty per cent of the workers in the 
Food and Beverages Industry were on a 
five-day week in 1949, as compared with 
about 34 per cent in 1948. The highest 
proportion of workers on this schedule was 
in the Beverages Industry, where over 
three-quarters of the plant employees were 
reported working five days a week. 

In some establishments the male and 
female employees normally worked different 
weekly hours, thus for consistency the dis- 
tributions of establishments shown in Tables 


IIIa and IIIb are based on the normal 
work week of the male plant employees 
only. The weekly hours common to most 
establishments were again 44 and 48 per 
week. More establishments, however, 
reported having a work week of over 48 
hours than of 40 hours. One-quarter of the 
establishments reported operating five days 
a week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay.—Time and one- 
half was the predominant rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours in all 
regions and in all industries (Tables IVa 
and IVb). For work on Sunday, the 
largest number of employees were in estab- 
lishments paying time and one-half although 
about 28 per cent of the workers in the 
industry, most of whom were engaged in 
the manufacture of Meat Products, were in 
plants paying double time. 

Work on statutory holidays was generally 
paid for at double the regular rate. About 
16,700 workers, however, were in establish- 
ments paying time and one-half for work 
on these Dominion, Provincial, Municipal 
or regularly observed religious holidays, and 
12,600 were in establishments paying double 
time and one-half. This latter group indi- 
cates a substantial increase since 1948 in 
the proportion of workers eligible for double 
time and one-half for work on statutory 
holidays. 


TABLE Ia.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS, 
BY REGION, IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Maritime . Prairie British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces] Columbia 
Numiberos Plantssxcccses te faenecess 980 101 156 382 212 129 
Number of Plant Workers: 
ESS i its SP re a a sistek eee 65,355 5,054 14, 053 28,311 10,980 6,957 
Bemalewe occ. ichaee as sac ee ¢ 27,658 2,626 4,212 14,117 2,724 3,979 
BU OLA Saete che eke e's saua'e ates are 93,013 7,680 18, 265 42,428 13,704 10, 936 


TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS, 
BY INDUSTRY, IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Foop : Canning| Grain Mis- 
AND Swe Bp and Mill res Bever- | cellan- 
BEVER F * ¥ * ~ |Preserv-| Prod- Acts ages eous 
AGES mous pews ing ucts Foods 
INumiberiofPlants:... acs: «2» 980 82 147 251 60 193 121 126 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Mal SA en oig ec nga 65,355 | 12,495 3,444 | 11,907 4,861 | 12,556 | 11,905 8,187 
IRON al Owe his, 5.0 fade. cits ore = 27,658 2,853 821 | 10,167 553 5,198 1,429 6, 637 
Potaliewoncsctee clacte dss 93,013 | 15,348 4,265 | 22,074 5,414 | 17,754 | 13,334 14,824 


Vacations with Pay.—Most of the estab- 
lishments in the Food and Beverages 


Industry reported a paid vacation of one or 


two weeks, or an equivalent, after a period 
of employment of up to one year (Tables 
Va and Vb). About 12 per cent of the 
workers were employed: in establishments 
giving an initial vacation of two weeks 
with pay, or the equivalent of four per 
cent of earnings or. one day per month. 
Most of the establishments that did not 
report information on vacations with pay 
were in the seasonal Canning and Preserv- 
ing Industry. 


More than one-half of the establishments 
reporting information on paid vacations 
increased the duration of the vacation 
period as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. A maximum vacation of two 
weeks with pay or an equivalent, usually 
after five years, was reported by 365 estab- 
lishments employing 38 per cent of the 
plant workers. Thirty-four per cent were 
working in establishments giving a paid 
vacation of three weeks, generally after 20 
or 25 years of employment. Most of the 
establishments giving this maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks also gave an inter- 


TABLE Wa.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR ALL PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, Sunes OF PLANT WORKERS BY REGION, 
CTOBER 1949 


Normal Weekly Hours CANADA ee Quebec | Ontario pane 4 eet ee - 
5-Day Week 
Under! 40.5. Seen suet Sees eee DB cts eee ee iV BS letede ote el cate eee 
£0 Sb Sect eels cians eet 12,541 30 1,565 6, 888 1,001 3,057 
Over 40 and under 44.............. 25 A UB aareetiae 327 1,292 356 266 
Ur se Ae Anemia A Sa ey 5,814 932 232 1,280 3,044 326 
ABE, Powe ate Peet eens al. 8,740 315 2,270 5,405 TOON hee oe ere 
Over. 45 and under'48.. 4... 9.8 aoe. DGS A eee ae ee: 638 2,025 18 eS 
AR oe hate Sh a col Seed. Nee ra 4? WIR 2 eee ev 2,906 1,873: sl -4jcreyt SiG eee 
MO VOT EAS. ce cra Ph ott toan Ae ae ek YE ee Deak 714 BO es dance atl Sete ae ane 
Totally. oo fie, 37, 574 MEAT 8,669 18,810 5,169 3,649 
4-Day Week 
Wnder44ivee tern hier te ee eee 851 75 133 O43 nas ale eee 
ADT RR AM cee ae ALS Hee ee om 15, 200 698 88 5,948 3,959 4,507 
PA AAT tat A en omen Up Lae 1,046 42 163 809 |. O02 ee eee 
Over, 4b:and 1nder 48.4. 2.8 -.c ch esse 2,121 212 1,382 514 133| ote tees 
s aetanets Med cane SEE ae ee F520 dig tae ei cetiie 2,145 2,160 215%)... eee 
Override ei surta eee etl Te 3,015 938 1,519 BOB. le raeag the ee eee eee 
OLAS enn ts. abe see: 26,753 1,965 5,480 10,632 4,219 4,507 
6-Day Week 
Winder Adee trate os Sods con eeh 1,165 16) WO eons eid s.3 153 635 221 
AeA GRE fae es ct aes eS 3,619 10 58 898 2,054 599 
Over 44 and under 48............... 546 14 5 229 296 2 
rN Liptay 6 BR rs ed ee 16,935 1,824 2,921 10,502 1,327 361 
Over” 48 andunderh45.-ete.. os sae 753 125 70 BBB? Vetere cjemsens sil Sous reat 
PPO ETE ORO OE Oe en 3,437 1,443 313 OTe a eae 1,584 
Overy 6435 68s Sere Senin Se tiie 1,834 709 783 S42 i hs.omelectel ane teehee 
Dotalovc, & iF seer teeter 28, 289 4,281 4,150 12,779 4,312 2,400 
All Establishments 

Under.40) wititalsveep.cmethe rn wee 74 i 17 2 '.| asclerooecapecanerel eres aes 
IES eae cok (Ce oe 13, 654 247 1,652 7,473 1,004 3,278 
Over 40 and under 44.............. 3,095 9 373 1,459 988 266 
RR AR e art iat aS 24,633 1,640 378 8,126 9,057 5,432 

AG soo bids RA fanaa ache re eens 10,139 365 2,433 6,419 920 
Over 45 and under 48............... 4,995 218 2,025 2,563 189 1. eres 
48... seieissew aneeauid eeereO oe ees 26, 234 1,824 7,972 14,535 1,542 361 
Overs 485) 5. tescrcue ee acne ae 9,792 3,215 3,399 15694557, Se ee 1,584 
Woy 1 Re ee Ne ea ee Sa 92,616 7,523 18, 249 42,221 13,700 10,923 


Nore: Normal Weekly Hours were not reported for 397 workers. 
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mediate vacation of two weeks, mainly 
after five years. In 1948 about 27 per cent 
of the workers had been in establishments 
reporting a maximum vacation of three 
weeks. 

A plant shut-down for summer vacation 
was reported by 121 establishments employ- 
ing 19 per cent of the workers. Almost 
two-thirds of these workers were in plants 
closing down for two weeks and the 
remainder were in plants which shut down 
for one week. ; 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
plant workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry were in establishments observing 
one or more statutory holidays. In Tables 
Via and VIb, observed statutory holidays 
include the number of days when a plant 
is not operating by reason of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays or because 


of religious holidays regularly observed. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers were in 
establishments observing eight statutory 
holidays, 18 per cent were in those observing 
nine days and 18 per cent in those observ- 
ing seven days. 

Payment for some or all of the statutory 
holidays observed was reported by 794 
establishments employing 86 per cent of the 
plant workers. Seventy per cent of the 
workers were in plants paying for from six 
to nine statutory holidays not worked, with 
the largest number being paid for eight. 
A large proportion of the workers in the 
Canning and Preserving Industry were not 
paid for any of the statutory holidays when 
not worked. About 92 per cent of the 
workers in the Meat Products Industry 
were paid for eight statutory holidays 
observed. 


TABLE ITb._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR ALL PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, PE arortie WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 
CTOBER 1 


Foop Canning A ; 
Normal Weekly Hours pik? . Meat pasty pond soe Baker Bever- een 
EVER- roducts | Products reser- roduc ages . 
ae Pang Products Foods 
5-Day Week 
Ee. ee ea) orto Aes Se eBr te 25 
2,009 687 783 6, 169 2,035 
S25 eee. 501 27 1,575 
213 46 LZR eee 1,615 
UAT Ht ho a 2,740 613 2,164 
LOL eee 707 161 1,652 
540 24 706 3,086 227 
9 39 38 12 655 
4,116 796 5, 603 10,068 9,948 
: 194 194 96 54 293 
; 6,984 4, 624 1,559 247 1,172 443 
AD AA tte sc axdacstele nak 1,046 156 GBD) | Se nyse oes 84 100 37 
Over 45 andunder 48......... 2,121 1,350 21 78 3 139 54 476 
SB Jane ae eas 4 ye 4,520 289 88 547 152 898 720 1,826 
ChC eR AB tS vscecty ohio mak tise. 3,015 116 31 1,790 165 403 301 209 
Total 26, 753 8,910 320 7,898 2,073 1,867 2,401 3,284 
6-Day Week 
Ce nee Core ener RS ae eee ese 4 UE eee oe D480 to 4 dete 8 ot eee 
eee soe 3,619 279 472 ye 442 aie 452 
4 and under 48......... BABE enhais. =e PE ET et Via Se 0 eee ag) 10 ee 4 
ber ko Whee “ss bath etostsianees 16,935 187 1,657 a 2,031 7 337 te 
48 and under 54......... 753 9 138 AD UC sete es | ene O2-"| Aa Pree eee 
sae ee .% zs es ccnaia ce OT SOT. Vera a 190 2,339 56 108 es ee ete yc 654 
Ovettens eer che ees cee es 1,834 9 129 1,602 16 Ua ese 18 
A Ota) eet seein ae. 28; 289 484 2,835 9,908 2,545 10, 148 789 1,585 
All Establishments 
J; 20 ane « aelaletainaniers iste eis (Oi hs caneare| GEaReme sar BONN See 5 claws Cle ae eie ; 30 
crate bracing Rane hein nyete 13, 654 197 676 2,381 879 ae ligt nae 
40 and under 44......... 3,095 15 50 82 - ’ 
HOS ips ne a nyt ee 24, 633 11,045 673 5,805 2,047 1,326 1,624 2,113 
AS fe tcsaa, Natotn. sisi eA SY as 10,139 1,968 540 Es eae S ; roe iv com 
45 and under 48......... 4,995 1,350 39 : : 
ake rare aimee e Poe cee andes 26, 234 622 1,795 5,370 2,207 9,260 4,143 2,837 
Oy arie 48 oe aac thyowans <a an 9,792 134 488 6,191 276 791 313 1,599 
MROtA] ses ce ves ay hate 92,616 15,331 4,261 21,922 5,414 17, 613 13, 258 14,817 


Norte: Normal Weekly Hours were not reported for 397 workers. 
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TABLE Ila. NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MALE PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY REGION, 
OCTOBER 1949 

Normal Weekly Hours Maritime . Prairie British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia 
5-Day Week 
Under 40 aaien bua eee ee - ee 1 Gal |e ba 8 Tse eet | Re see 
Se Nieucths eT eae eee oe eae ae 85 1 10 38 11 25 
Over 40 and under 44..............- DOs | eects 3 8 ff 2 
AA BIRR: A, ate ean. Fe ete 41 3 2 12 14 10 
ABI: SOs. Sletten SRE arica 47 1 10 32 Atl he Seen es 
Over 45 and under 48............«. 1 eae ot 5 8 Llss a eattests 
7 1 eae, HU RRR ahh Ser yt nc 2B as ane oe 13 13's doh. Sees oases ere 
Over” 4820 pata ee ot akters Bye ctor OS «eee 8 Loki st. eee 
Totalttcon cate i tear oe 243 6 52 iy Bye 37 
54-Day Week 
Winders casas eee ore Ge er= =o Geechee. | ntetts poeta ste 6. Prete oes a! | eee ee 
AL oe Bae Pee Sao Prema ae 147 8 1 38 42 58 
A ep Mowers aye e = GE Macatee ESRD > Oe ae 7 2 1 2 2. Net eee 
Over .45.and under48inaas tea ae 18 3 % 6 Diale gee, ore 
1 tes tein aA Pn ID AEE SI BT deaceaeraese 15 33 i ae ats 2 
Over 248 ve ccetice aren eee ee ones 37 7 25 By scstievd aeeele cel teaae eee 
Totalln vasa ee 272 20 49 90 55 58 
6-Day Week 
nde 44: seo eine tee toners aa LA Peer Aiicche ttre 2 | ovis mainte ke 10 4 
oO OMAR A Ney eer ran Goran ries 67 1 2 16 33 15 
Over 44 and under 48.............. 34 D3) Pee rete 3 28 1 
ARIES Oo RNs Sine tee Oe eee 244 31 16 145 49 3 
Over 48,and under 54. ...:..2228.... 11 2 2 Y a I ere ores or 
Te Nia TR FARES ee OR 47 23 10 3... 11 
Over “BL sc ce ae eerie sets Me Scale foe 48 17 25 6 ks as dle eb eae eerie 
Motalese asthe ene en ans 465 76 55 180 120 34 
All Establishments 
Wnder40 Mens c ere civiee ce snd Seats se tp | Ge monet TW |xorBuaites +a lis aeaerebeet lige anemia 
AD Se Aes eee ogee ee ats 93 1 10 42 11 29 
Over 40 and under 44..............- Soil Seen ae es 3 10 17 2 
FF a ee PRE Le TORE oe RA 255 12 5 66 89 83 
AD SPR AE te ocala ofa ders 82 4 11 37 29 1 
Over 45 and under 48............... 38 4 12 14 8 lbne See 
FS RR, A | Re Oa, ae 327 31 44 191 58 3 
Overs 2 wees. detec eine a eres: 152 49 70 D2: < Sie newer 11 
TOLL Goth coaster Os taee 980 101 156 382 212 129 
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TABLE Il1b._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MALE PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, Bonaire ESTABLISHMENTS BY INDUSTRY, 
R 1949 


Foop ° Canning Grain * 
Normal Weekly Hours AND ae rsh and Mill Bakery Beve- Miscella- 
Brver- cs ts. | Preserv-| Prod- Prod- rages Pood 
AGES We ing ucts ucts Ses 

5-Day Week 
Winder 405, Meera ste te teeie ts PE ete pacasste [matte taiarse' ia eee ata rr ocslllnipreireltesd atc safortraman|sdcverstea ere 1 
RR een ree ee 85 10 4 11 34 21 
Over 40 and under 44......... 20 Biiiiaeatecare atte 5 1 10 
Bae deetitecialdlinrremsnerctssy 41 Vi 1 hl) yates ate 13 
ADs esa sa oe Ne ce Nee eute 47 Gilroy ate 9 7 15 
Over 45 and under 48......... 14 DT eas tersiea's 4 2 6 
chee etek Core es Cee 26 5 1 2 11 5 
(Dhara par ieee eos Mn ens eine 9 1 1 1 1 5 
lta ry ee 243 31 6 33 7 34 56 76 

54-Day Week 
Under 44.. (Sl RAR Oty AE IP CCRUICOREE (SB AoCnDaND 4 Uy esas aa 1 
44.. 147 23 12 62 10 8 23 9 
LB Oa SOR RSR 7 2 if hI) ee aie eg 1 D Weaie satel 
Over 45 and under 48 18 5 2 Del areas Bert 1 2 7 
DLP ae aoe 57 4 6 7 5 5 17 13 
Ver wal 8 Eo tee eda raacisreuarewiavets 37 4 1 12 2 7 6 5 
Totaled dress heniaes 272 38 22 83 21 23 50 35 

6-Day Week 
Under 44 act eerie ee vee eh Let aaa eee eliae cere sie slimes © lane seeds Ba Ws ars cee Mella o eis cine 
YO OS een por ionceee Si 67 3 ll 22 3 19 7 2 
Over 44 and under 48.......... OE Nena ase: 21 Git Reet ene Vlkecete eee 1 
BES NERA tA re sities seats 244 8 72 37 26 86 8 7 
Over 48 and under 54......... li 1 2 Boles teve ne ct Ly reece oie 2 
Scabies Pnees cla eek « EVES oar, jae tae 8 31 2 Bl oaltmciste wae 1 
aly it PR anes eee een 48 1 5 35 1 BN Scenes 2 
LOCAL. cskiesince cette: 465 13 119 135 32 136 15 15 

All Establishments 
ender: 40S re enetctew sien ssiesane Races aithe ied thar adele cele wae diss sci wucicie are Des Leila bevaet vfcecd ments athe 1 
Woy aiskieihetig cece mk 93 3 2 10 7 16 34 21 
Over 40 and under 44......... 32 1 1 2 1 15 1 11 
Se erees bh elee CRE 0.02 255 43 24 91 14 29 30 24 
ie ateaetleksYats taba tattete = aiaye ais ats 82 11 23 12) Vassar sae 12 9 15 
Over 45 and under 48......... 38 5 2 SRP catia 10 4 14 
BS Ree fac aboctalttaccinierstetsiibas 327 13 79 49 32 93 36 25 
DE) veri 48 errant cere detrei 152 =edls 16 84 6 18 7 15 
LOCAL Seteeen te ctessst 980 82 147 251 60 193 121 126 
' 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING AUGUST 1950 


Lay-offs of workers due to the railway strike highlighted the 
employment situation during August. In addition to the 125,000 
railway workers out on strike, 47,000 other railway employees 
and 23,000 wage-earners in other industries were reported as 
temporarily off work. The mining industry suffered the heaviest 
lay-offs with 11,000 men involved but flour milling, meat packing, 
iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products plants 


were also hard hit. 


Emergency storage arrangements, and the 


indication that the strike would be of short duration, prevented 
the lay-offs from becoming more wide-spread. 


Employment continued to expand during 
August as stepped-up defence preparations 
provided an added stimulus to an already 
strong demand for labour based on the 
high level of consumer income, the heavy 
investment program and a good export 
market for Canadian products, particu- 
larly in the United States. With only 
three of every one hundred Canadian 
workers not at work it is estimated that 
about 300,000 more workers were employed 
in August than at the low point in employ- 
ment last April. 

Registrations with the National Employ- 
ment Service continued to decline rapidly 
and at August 24 reached their low point 
to date for the year, at 146,000. In the 
last week of the month, however, there 
was an increase of 6,000 in this total as a 
result of lay-offs due to the railway strike. 

Due to increased registrations of women, 
this total of 146,000 was 7,600 above the 
figure at the same date in 1949. Women 
workers increased by 14.700 because of the 
large number of married women in the 
labour market, together with a decline in 
employment opportunities for women in 
certain industries, particularly manufactur- 
ing. The rising cost of living was reported 
as the principal reason for the increase in 
female job-seekers. 

Primary iron and_ steel, non-ferrous 
metals, electrical apparatus, and pulp and 
paper were among the manufacturing 
industries which continued to respond to 
the stimulus of increased demand for their 
products both in Canada and the United 
States. Until the rail dispute, this was 
reflected in an increase in manufacturing 
' employment. Now that the railways are 
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once more in operation, many new hirings 
can be scheduled and for the balance of 
the year employment in manufacturing is 
expected to be above the high level reached 
in 1949. 

Neither agriculture nor logging was 
seriously affected by the strike. Although 
late frosts reduced the western wheat crop 
considerably, the demand for harvest 
workers was strong. The heavy demand 
for loggers exceeded the supply in most 
parts of, the country and this situation is 
expected to continue. throughout the rest 
of the year. The construction industry 
was close to its seasonal peak during 
August and the shortage of skilled con- 
struction workers was increasing. 


Regional Analysis 


Throughout the Maritime provinces, high 
levels of employment were maintained or 
increased during August. The principal 
industries responsible for the favourable 
employment situation that exists in most 
areas were construction, forestry, agricul- 
ture and mining. Despite the adverse 
effects of the railway strike, active regis- 
trations at National Employment Service 
Offices in the three provinces declined 
slightly during the month, from 18,200 at 
August 3 to 16,800 at August 31. Lay-offs 
due to the rail strike were responsible for 
a slight rise in the total over the last week 
of the period, but nevertheless it had 
declined to less than the comparable 1949 
figure. 

While hirings for woods employment 
slackened somewhat with the end of the 
pulp peeling season, continuing strong 
demand for pulp and newsprint indicates 
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that fall and winter cutting activity will 
be much higher than last year and some 
firms have placed standing orders for woods 
workers with local Employment Service 
offices. The present high level of lumber 
cutting employment is expected to con- 
tinue, as demand for lumber shows little 
sign of slackening. Fall and winter employ- 
ment conditions, especially in Northern 
New Brunswick, are thus likely to be much 
better than they were last year. The 
record volume of construction in the 
Maritimes is also likely to continue, at 
least until late in the season, and has 
occasioned a very tight labour situation in 
some areas, notably Summerside, where 
there is also very strong demand for 
agricultural workers. 

_ Lay-offs resulting from the rail strike, as 
reported through offices of the National 
Employment Service, affected between 5,500 
and 6,000 workers in the Maritimes, with 
the bulk of these (3,600) being coal miners. 
Relatively few of these, however, registered 
with the Employment Service. Long 
unused coastal shipping routes were re- 
employed during the strike to offset 
deliveries to many points, especially. in 
Nova Scotia, and some truckers emerged 
from the period with increased clientele 
and new, long-term contracts. 

In Newfoundland, employment condi- 
tions continued to improve during August, 
and registrations at National Employment 
Service offices fell from 9,600 at August 3 
to 6,600 at August 31. The confirmation 
of a United Kingdom contract for 200,000 
tons of iron ore from the Wabana Mines 
and the strong demand for woods workers 
resulting from the continually expanding 
newsprint markets in the United Kingdom 
and the United States were largely respon- 
sible for this improvement. The shore and 
Labrador fisheries have been generally good, 
although catches on the banks were very 
light. The cessation of railway operated 
coastal shipping interrupted the placement 
of workers with the railway and logging 
camps in the northern parts of the island, 
and caused the layoff of some 500 rail- 
way extra gang workers. With the rail 
strike ended, extra gang employment is 
expected to increase during September. 

Total registrations on hand at National 
Employment Service offices in the Quebec 
region declined from 49,600 at August 3 
to 45,800 at August 31, remaining about 
4,500 above the comparable 1949 total only 
because of the relatively unfavourable 
employment situation for women. At 
August 31, there were 6,000 more live 
applications from female job seekers than 
at September 1, 1949. 
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Slightly more than 2,000 workers, all but 
a few in various branches of manufacturing, 
were reported to have been laid off as a 


‘ result of the railway strike, although few 


registered with the Employment Service. 
Generally, however, manufacturing indus- 
tries were overcoming the summer slack- 
ness, and short-time work became less 
prevalent during August. This is particu- 
larly true of secondary textiles, chemical 
products and footwear manufacturers. In- 
creased aluminum smelting activity in 
Shawinigan Falls absorbed 175 employees 
and a Montreal aircraft firm began re-tool- 
ing for a $100,000,000 government order for 
jet aircraft which will bring substantial 
increases in employment there. In addition, 
the usual exodus of students from summer 
employment left a number of job openings 
in various lines throughout the region. 

Strong demand for pulpwood and lumber 
cutters, for various areas of the region, in 
Ontario and in the New England States, 
continued throughout August and generally 
exceeded the supply. Although.the heavy 
hay and grain harvests in the region are 
now over, the supply of workers for woods 
employment is not likely to improve imme- 
diately, due to the continuing high level 
of construction activity, to the Prairie 
harvest excursion, which may absorb several 
hundred, and to current recruiting in the 
Riviére du Loup area for the Maine potato 
harvest. The strong demand for woods 
workers, with some firms already advancing 
recruits the cost of transportation to the 
job, may create shortages of miners and 
mine workers in areas such as Val D’Or. 

The already high level of employment 
activity in the Ontario region was aug- 
mented during August, as harvesting, both 
locally and in the Prairies, pulpwood and 
lumber cutting, construction and a variety 
of branches of manufacturing all absorbed 
additional numbers of workers. The number 
of active job applications registered with 
National Employment Service offices in the 
region, continued: to decline until the last 
week of the period, when some workers’ 
laid off on account of the rail strike regis- 
tered. Partially as a result of these 
registrations, the 39,800 live applications 
were some 1,300 higher at August 31 than 
at August 3, and 5,000 higher than at the 
same time last year. Almost all the in- 
crease was due to the greater number of 
applications from female workers. 

Of the 7,100 reported to have been laid 
off on account of the rail strike, 3,000 were 
base metal workers in the Sudbury area. 
The remainder were employed in various 
branches of manufacturing throughout the 
region, with food products and transporta- 
tion equipment workers predominating. 
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While still relatively hght, the registration 
of these workers with local Employment 
Service offices appears to have been more 
general than in the other eastern regions. 

Despite vacation shut-downs and the rail 
strike, however, manufacturing establish- 
ments in the Ontario region generally 
maintained high level activity, with a con- 
siderable volume of hiring. Primary and 
secondary textile plants, in areas such as 
Toronto, Welland, Niagara Falls and 
Trenton became more active during the 
month, but short-time work or reduced 
staff continued in effect in mills in 
Carleton Place, Collingwood and Wood- 
stock. Throughout the iron and steel, 
machinery, transportation equipment and 
non-ferrous metals products, and the auto 
manufacturing centres, steady hiring was 
general, and some substantial expansion 
took place. Food packing and processing 
establishments were hiring large numbers 
for seasonal work, while plants in other 
areas are preparing to process tomatoes 
and other vegetables. 

Peak activity in the construction indus- 
try continued through the month, with 
shortages of skilled tradesmen becoming 
more general and materials difficult to 
obtain, in some areas, a situation that was 
aggravated by the rail strike. 

In the Prairie region, live registrations 
with the National Employment Service 
declined by a further 12 per cent during 
August to a total of 19,930. Except for 
Quebec, this region shows the greatest in- 
crease in registrations over the same period 
last year, and is the only one in which male 
registrations are greater than a year ago. 
The increase may be accounted for partly 
by the unusually late harvest and partly 
by lay-offs resulting from the railway strike. 
As well, the reluctance of employers in the 
area to hire additional men during the 
strike would be reflected in registration 
figures. 

Cold weather during the month has 
reduced the near-record grain crop. On 
August 14, snow fell in the Peace River 
district, and during the last week of the 
month there were several degrees of frost 
over most of the region, the heaviest 
damage occurring in Saskatchewan. The 
full extent of the damage cannot be deter- 
mined until the harvest is completed, but 
it is known to be considerable, with both 
yield and quality adversely affected. Never- 
theless, the demand for harvesters from the 
East has not been appreciably diminished, 
for crops are being harvested in all but a 
few places. As well, the harvests in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are coinciding this 
year, and there will be fewer bush workers 
from the Lakehead’ going West for harvest- 


ing employment. Of the estimated 2,500 
to 3,000 harvesters required, about 1,000 had 
arrived by September 8 to satisfy the more 
urgent requests. F 

The effect of the railway strike on 
employment was generally less extensive 
than had been expected. The most serious 
lay-offs occurred in the Edson and Blair- 
more districts where 3,750 coal miners were 
temporarily released. Lay-offs in flour mills 
and packing plants accounted for a further 
1,360 out of the total of 7,150 in the region 
(excluding railway workers) who were laid 
off because of the strike. 

Continuing strong demand for base 
metals, lumber and pulpwood products 
combined with a successful fishing season 
has brought employment in the Pacific 
region to a high level. While job applica- 
tions with the National Employment 
Service in other regions increased, or 
declined very moderately, those of the 
Pacific region decreased 13 per cent from 
last year, and 9 per cent during the month. 
Coal production is the only adverse feature 
of the employment situation. This industry 
is hampered by a shortage of coal cars 
inland, while on Vancouver Island high 
trans-Pacific shipping rates are damaging 
possible export markets. 

At Vancouver, the fishing season was at 
its peak. With the pack to date exceeding 
that of the previous season by 100,000 cases, 
canneries were busier than usual, but, in 
most instances, the local labour supply has 
been adequate. In coastal waters, landings 
of all types of fish for the first seven months 
were up $3,500,000 in value from the same 
period last year. The increase was due 
mainly to a larger sockeye salmon catch, 
which would have been much greater had 
the Adams River run materialized. This 
run has produced but 15 per cent of the 
expected catch, with a consequent loss of 
potential employment and income in the 
fishing and canning industries. 

Several heavy rains during the month 
reduced the fire hazard on Vancouver 
Island and logging continued in full swing. 
A heavy construction program, including 
housing for naval establishments, and public 
and commercial buildings has created a 
shortage of skilled tradesmen, particularly 
plumbers and pipefitters. As a result of the 
strike of railway unions and the Seafarers 
International Union, now settled, 800 men 
were temporarily unemployed and. the flow 
of tourists to the island was interrupted. 

At Prince Rupert there has been a heavy 
demand for loggers as the operations of the 
Columbia Cellulose Company develop. A 
drive for 40 million feet of logs on the 
Skeena River took place this year and this 
is expected to increase to an annual drive 
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ot 100 million feet. Prince George has been 
experiencing an exceptionally heavy season 


of railway, highway and building construc-. 


tion, though elsewhere inland activity in 
this industry has been below that of last 
year. 

From. New Westminster to Chilliwack 
and throughout the surrounding areas the 
harvesting of seasonal crops has been under 
way with the available labour supply suffi- 
éient to meet most demands. In the 
Okanagan Valley, the apple crop is matur- 
ing, with an expected pack of 7,000,000 
boxes. About 1,500 pickers will be required 
by mid-September, of whom 300 may 
become available as hop-picking finishes at 
Chilliwack. 


Industrial Analysis 


The seasonal peak in farm labour 
requirements was reached during August, 
with the heaviest demand centred in the 
eastern provinces. In the Prairies, the 
harvest was delayed in some areas by cool 
and rainy weather and was just getting 
under way at the end of August. In British 
Columbia, seasonal crops were being 
harvested and sufficient labour was reported 
available in most areas. 

Most Eastern farmers were able to obtain 
sufficient labour to harvest their crops, 
although a few areas in Ontario reported 
shortages of farm help. About 1,200 
harvesters were brought in from the Mari- 
times and the Prairies to work until the 
end of August. During the month, the 
National Employment Service was recruit- 
ing men in the East for the annual harvest 
excursion to the West, about 350 were sent 
before the rail strike began. During the 
strike, a substantial number of workers went 
out by car on their own but a number 
of loggers laid off from bush work in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, who ordin- 
arily would have been available for the 
harvest, found other jobs. Another large 
movement of workers during the month was 
that of skilled tobacco men from the 
southern United States to Ontario tobacco 
growing areas, in which an estimated 2,500 
took part. 

Although the demand for labour had not 
reached its peak in the Prairies during 
August, shortages of labour were already 
developing in that area. Local labour in 
Saskatchewan was reportedly more scarce 
than last year, due in part to improved 
crops in some sections. The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan harvests were expected to 
occur at about the same time this year, 
thus concentrating labour demand into a 


shorter period. Wages offered harvest: help. 


during August in the West were generally 
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from $6 to $8 per day for stookers and $9 
to $12 per day for threshers. 

In the Eastern Canada logging industry, 
the demand for workers was strong in all 
areas during August as logging companies 
were finishing off a heavy summer. Short- 
ages of loggers were general during the 
month, particularly since construction and 
farming were making heavy demands on 
the same labour pool. The end of the 
pulp peeling season in August did not bring 
a sufficient reduction in demand to offset 
this general condition of shortage. During 
the month, Northern Ontario and Anticosti 
operators were recruiting cutters in ‘ the 
South Shore counties of Quebec and some 
3300 Canadian loggers were working in 
Maine. 

A new labour agreement, affecting the 
larger pulpwood producers in Northwestern 
Ontario was reported which would provide 
an increase of fifty cents a day for day 
labour as well as increases in piece rates. 
An increase of ten cents a day in the rate 
of board was also provided for. 

The British Columbia logging industry 
continued to operate at capacity during 
August, although limited by lack of skilled 
labour. Ideal weather conditions prevailed 
in all but a few areas where hot weather 
and forest fires forced short closures. The 
largest United Kingdom order in several 
years was recently placed, for 260,000,000 
board feet at approximately $20,000,000, and 
will be an important factor in maintaining 
the present high level of employment. 

Base metal mining in both Ontario and 
Quebec have been increasing their employ- 
ment and production, in response to the 
heavy demand from the United States. 
Nickel, copper, cobalt, lead. and zinc are 
all in heavy demand, and there have been 
price increases recently in all of these 
metals. Mine operators in most areas 
report a shortage of experienced workers, 
and in Quebec there has been considerable 
demand for immigrant workers to meet 
the need. 

Gold production has also increased over 
that of last year, and labour demand is 
quite strong. The difficulties of the indus- 
try in finding the required number of 
workers have been increased by the exodus 
of single workers from the mining areas to 
the industrial sections of the country. 
Shortage of experienced miners in gold 
mining camps is becoming acute. 

In the Quebec-Labrador area, continuous 
field work is revealing more iron ore 
deposits. In Newfoundland, a contract for 
200,000 tons of iron ore received from the 
United Kingdom, has meant increased 
demand for workers in that area. 


The shortages of coal cars during the 
railway strike forced the lay-off of about 
8,000 miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Since nickel mines in Sudbury are depen- 
dent on the National Railway for delivery 
of ore, about 3,000 men were laid off in 
the nickel mines in this area during the 
strike. 

Quarrying of cement rock, limestone and 
the digging of sand and gravel are giving 
employment to larger numbers of men than 
in previous years. This section of the 
mining industry has expanded in response 
to the heavy program of construction now 
reaching its seasonal peak. 

By the beginning of August, the employ- 
ment situation in manufacturing contrasted 
sharply with that of a few months before. 
Employment in manufacturing was above 
that. of the corresponding period in 1949, 
for the first time this year, and there was 
a pronounced increase in labour demand, 
which had been at a low point in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Industries where labour demand is 
strongest are those which have been most 
directly affected by the defence prepara- 
tions, and by the boom in the United States 
economy. By the beginning of July, the 
strong demand for many Canadian products 
in the United States had led to expansion 
in employment in sawmills, newsprint 
plants, and smelters refining nickel and base 
metals. In addition, increases in sales of 
consumer durables had resulted in a higher 
level of employment in the electrical 
apparatus and automobile industries. Dur- 
ing August, the heaviest demand for 
workers came from the iron and steel group, 
particularly those firms producing primary 
iron and steel and fabricated steel parts. 
Skilled moulders and machinists, as well as 
workers experienced on aircraft production 
were much in demand, and in some cases, 
there were shortages of suitable applicants. 

The new stimulus to increased production 
and employment has not yet spread to 
all sections of manufacturing industries. 
Although leather footwear and some sec- 
tions of the textile industry are increasing 
their employment seasonally, some branches 


of the textiles are still operating below last 
year’s level, and short time work persists 
in a few areas. This has tended to reduce 
job openings for women, since these indus- 
tries employ a large proportion of female 
workers. 

The railway dispute at the end of August 
meant that many employers had to post- 
pone temporarily plans for adding to their 
staffs, while a considerable number laid off 
workers for a short time. With the rail- 
ways once more in operation, employment 
in many important branches of manufac- 
turing will probably continue to expand, 
and the general level is expected to be 
above that in 1949 for the remainder of 
the year. 

With an unprecedented volume of work 
on hand, the construction industry was at 
its peak of seasonal activity during August. 
A shortage of qualified workers in almost 
all of the many skills required by the in- 
dustry became more of a limiting factor as 
the season progressed, although the labour 
force in the industry was the largest in its 
history. Unskilled labour, which constitutes 
an estimated 60 per cent of the working 
force in building construction was generally 
in satisfactory supply. Material shortages 
were also a limiting factor with cement and 
bricks in particular in short supply in some 
areas. 

Due to the heavy demands of the 1950 
program, construction costs both of labour 
and materials, continued to rise during the 
summer. The average wage paid in build- 
ing construction at July 1 was $46.75, or 
about 8 per cent more than a year ago. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics price index 
of residential materials in July was 245-2 
(1935-329=100). The comparable July 
figure last year was 227-1. 

In spite of this increase in costs, new 
contracts awarded during August were the 
highest ever for that month, at $144 
millions. This brought the total value of 
contracts awarded in the first eight months 
of 1950 to $882 millions, 20 per cent more 
than the eight-month total in 1949. The 
distribution of this increase among the four 
main types of construction work is shown 
in the following table:— 


Construction Contracts Awarded, First Eight Months, 1949 and 1950 
Millions of Dollars 


(Source: MacLean’s Building Reporter) 
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Per Cent 
1949 1950 Increase 
Seek 309-0 358-1 
Aina 2c 196-9 268-1 36 
pe 75-9 91:5 20 
yo ae 127-0 163-9 29 
708°8 881-6 24 


Employment Service Activities 


Only with considerable difficulty were 


sufficient workers being found’ to harvest - 


the Prairie wheat crop, despite the recent 
reduction in yield from the earlier antici- 
pated near record levels. This was evidence 
of the favourable employment conditions 
which existed in Canada during August and 
early September and reflected the steady 
absorption of workers which has taken place 
since the spring upswing in activity. The 
number of live applications at employment 
offices had fallen to 145,900 at August 25, 
the date before applications increased 
because of the railway strike. This figure 
compares with 435,000 early in April, show- 
ing that nearly 300,000 workers, as well as 
this year’s graduates from universities and 
high schools, had found employment in the 
past four months. 

The National Employment Service played 
an important part in finding jobs for these 
workers. From May to July, placements 
exceeded the record of the past four years 
for this period for Canada as a whole and 
in most regions. Primarily, this improve- 
ment was the result of the buoyant state 
of the Canadian economy, but it was signifi- 
cant that the expansion in job opportunities 
was of a type suitable for absorbing the 
available help. Vacancies reported to 
employment offices during this period, while 
higher than in 1949, fell short of the 1947 
and 1948 levels. The jobs reported this 
year, however, were diversified occupation- 
ally, for both unskilled and skilled, and 
were in areas where workers were available, 
such as Quebec and New Brunswick. 

By August 25, applications from male 
workers totalling 90,600 were 7,000 less than 
one year ago. All regions except the 
Prairies showed a decline in applicants over 
the year, while the rise in the Prairies was 
largely the result of an increased transient 
labour force, attracted particularly to 
Alberta by the high degree of prosperity 
in that region. 

The situation was not as favourable for 
women applicants and their absorption into 
employment lagged throughout the summer 
months. By August 25, 55,300 applications 
were on hand from women, almost 15,000 
more than at the same date last year. 
About 4,600 of these additional applications 
were reported in Montreal while the others 
were scattered throughout the country; 
each region showed higher registrations than 
the year before. The new applications were 
in all occupations although workers in the 
textile and leather industries showed the 
largest proportionate rise. The changes in 
the number of women applicants over the 
year are shown on the above chart. 
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The divergence between men and women 
workers can best be explained by examining 
the basic trends influencing the upswing in 
employment. ‘The seasonal expansion in 
employment affects mostly the primary in- 
dustries which employ men almost entirely. 
The food processing industries and tourist 
trade are exceptions but frost damage in 
British Columbia and a late season in 
Ontario had reduced job opportunities in 
food plants, while employment in the 
tourist trade had remained at approximately 
last year’s level. The renewed strength 
of the manufacturing industry was an 
important factor in the current prosperity, 
but expansion was mainly in the durable 
goods industries—iron and steel, automobile 
manufacturing and machinery building— 
which again largely employ male workers. 
Lighter manufacturing industries, such as 
textiles and leather, which mostly employ 
women workers, have not shown any 
significant expansion. 

Moreover, the supply of women appli- 
cants appears to have changed from pre- 
dominantly single women to married 
women, and employers are reluctant to hire 
them if single girls are available. This has 
resulted in a core of applications from 
married women remaining on file at 
employment offices. Some 45 per cent of 
the women claiming unemployment insur- 
ance at the end of August had been on the 
live employment register for more than two 
months; 34 per cent had been registered 
for more than three months. About. two- 
thirds of the women seeking employment 
are claiming unemployment insurance. 

Barring the disruptions caused by the 
railway strike, demand for labour, particu- 
larly for unskilled workers, was strong. The 
supply of unskilled workers who were not 
attached to any particular industry group, 
was 6,500 below the level of 1949 at the 
end of August and demand was heavier in 
almost all industrial groups. Farm labour 
needs were at their peak at this time. 
Logging was competing with agriculture for 
workers, while construction and manufac- 
turing maintained an active demand. Too, 
the labour force had been depleted by 
workers enlisting im the special Korean 
service force. ; 

The railway strike was reflected in an 
increase of 5,700 in the number of applica- 


‘tions for work at employment offices during 


the week August 25 to August 31, but appli- 
cations continued their downtrend in the 
following week although at September 6, 
they were still slightly higher than before 
the strike. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


— Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 1-3 points to 169-8 
between August 1 and September 1, 1950. 
This compared with a level of 162-3 for 
September, 1949 and 161-0 for January, 
1950. In rising from 216-7 to 218-8, the 
food index accounted for one-half of the 
increase in the total index. Among indi- 
vidual foods to register increases were beef, 
pork, lard, coffee, sugar, butter and eggs. 
Decreases were noted for practically all 
fresh vegetables. Among other groups, fuel 
and light rose 2-4 points to 140-8 due to 
sharply higher prices for coke and a small 
increase in coal. Advances in furniture, 
furnishings, cleaning supplies and hardware 
items moved the home furnishings and 
services Index 2-2 points to 171-1. The 
clothing series gained 1-4 points to 182-3 
due mainly to increases in men’s suits, 
topcoats and shoes, and women’s hosiery. 
Rentals rose 0°6 to 135-5 reflecting the 
results of an August quarterly survey of 
tenants. An increase of 0-3 to 1382-8 in the 
miscellaneous index followed a sharp 
advance in automobile tires, coupled with 
increases in street car fares at Hamilton 
and gasoline at Toronto. 

From August, 1939 to September, 1950, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
68-5 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Continuing increases for foods were again 
mainly responsible for advances in the 
composite cost-of-living indexes for the 
eight regional cities during July. Notable 
among food price changes were meats, 
followed by eggs, sugar, and coffee. In- 
creases in telephone rates in Ontario and 
Quebec were reflected in higher indexes for 
home furnishings and services in Montreal 
and Toronto. Fuel and light moved up in 
Toronto also, due to an advance in coke. 
Clothing was higher in Halifax, Saint John, 
Toronto and Edmonton, while other groups 
were steady. 

_ Composite city index increases between 
July 3 and August 1 were as follows: 
Edmonton 1-6 to 165-0; Winnipeg 1-2 to 
163-1; Saint John 0-9 to 164-9; Saskatoon 


0-8 to 167-2; Montreal 0-7 to 172-3; 
Vancouver 0-6 to 169-6; Halifax 0-4 to 
158-9 and Toronto 0-2 to 164-4. In the 
same period the Dominion index rose 1:0 
to 167-2. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1-9 points to 166-9 between June and 
July, 1950. All of the eight major groups 
moved up during this period, the largest 
increases being recorded by Animal Prod- 
ucts and Wood Products, both of which 
rose 4:8 points to index levels of 177-8 and 
205:8 respectively. Vegetable Products 
advanced 1-1 points to 150-1. Fractional 
increases were recorded by the remaining 
groups: Non-ferrous Metals edging up 0-9 
point to 159-1, Chemical Products, 0-6 
to 118-6; Non-metallic Minerals, 0:4 point 
to 140-7, Textile Products, 0-2 point to 
165-6, and Iron and Its Products, 0-1 point 
to 182-5. 

Among important commodities to record 
increases between June and July were the 
following: onions 48-6 per cent, raw rubber 
34-4 per cent, potatoes 34-1 per cent, cedar 
lumber (level siding) 31-8 per cent, pepper 
30-8 per cent, cocoa beans, African, 24-8° 
per cent, halibut 22.4 per cent, solder 19-4 
per cent, fowl 16:7 per cent, tin ingots 
15-5 per cent. 

Decreases between June and July were 
recorded as follows: Ontario Wheat 24-4 
per cent, lemons 14:7 per cent, Salt Spring 
Mackerel 12-1 per cent, Ontario oats 10-5 
per cent, Timothy hay (Montreal) 10-3 
per cent, lamb carcass (Montreal) 9.4 per 
cent, gluten feed 8.3 per cent, bran 7-9 
per cent, cast iron scrap 7-9 per cent, 
linseed oil 4-8 per cent. 

The Canadian’ farm products wholesale 
price index advanced 2-0 points to 154-2 
between June and July. Animal Products 
rose 4-8 points to 200-8, influenced by 
higher prices for poultry, hides, and skins, 
livestock, eggs and raw wool. In the Fields 
Products, group increases in potatoes and 
onions outweighed decreases in grains and 
hay to move the index up 0-4 point to 
126-4. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, August, 1950 


The time loss of a million man-working 
days resulting from the strike of 125,000 
non-operating railway workers was respon- 
sible for a time loss during August which 
was the second highest of any month in 
the records of the Department. The 
greatest amount of time lost in any one 
month was in June, 1919, when a million 
and a quarter days were recorded. The 
third highest was in June, 1946, with a loss 
of 934,000 days, brought about mainly by 
work stoppages in the logging and lumbering 
industries, in textiles, rubber, motor vehicle 
and metal industries, and by a strike of 
seamen on the Great Lakes. 

Further information on the railway strike 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Apart from 
this work stoppage, the number of workers 
involved in strikes and lockouts and the 
resulting time loss in August were. little 
changed from the previous month or from 
August, 1949. Other strikes which caused 
the most time loss during the month were: 
civic employees at Hamilton, Ont., knitting 
factory workers at St. Jéréme, P.Q., and 
can and canning equipment factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for August, 1950, show 
19 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 129,787 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,053,000 days, as compared with 32 
strikes and lockouts in July, 1950, with 
6.379 workers involved and a loss of 50,750 
days. In August, 1949, there were 20 strikes 
and lockouts, with 4,574 workers involved 
and a loss of 36,276 days. 

For the first eight months of this year 
there were 99 strikes and lockouts, involving 
149,122 workers, with a loss of 1,263,322 


man-working days. For the similar period 
in 1949 there were 92 strikes and lockouts, 
with 32,005 workers involved and a loss of 
766,013 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1950, was 1-26 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-06 per 
cent in July, 1950; 0:04 per cent in August, 
1949; 0-19 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for the first 
eight months of 1949. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in August, 1950, one was settled in 
favour of the employer, seven were com- 
promise settlements and two were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
nine work stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
and department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., on August 27, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


Figures for work stoppages beginning in 
May, 1950, were 129 with’ five still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 134 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress, in May, 1950, 
there were 22,400 workers involved, causing 
a time loss of 51,000 working days. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1950, was 120 and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 140 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 28,400 workers involved 
and a time loss of 95,000 working days 
was caused. 
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Of the 120 disputes leading to stoppages 
» of work which began in June, six, directly 
involving 2,100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 49, 
directly involving 6,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours, 
15, directly involving 1,900 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 39, directly 
involving 8,100 workers on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and six, 


directly involving 2,900 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1950, show 
425 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 225,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,900,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1950, are 425 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 260,000 workers with a time loss 
of 2,750,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. Bernstein, Irvinc. The New Deal 
Collective Bargaining Policy. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1950. Pp. 
» 178: 

2. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Health, 
Insurance, and Pensions. Washington, 
GP.O., 1950. -Pp.2261: 


Employees’ Handbooks 


3. U.S. Bureau or THE Census. Hmployee 
Handbook. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 24 
Pamphlets. 

4. WarreEN (S.D.) Company, Boston. 
The Employee Manual. Boston, 1948. 
Pp. 87. 


Employment Management 


5. GILBERTSON, Henry S. Personnel 
Policies and Unionism ; The Human Factors 
in Industry. Toronto, Ginn and Company, 
1950. Pp. 462. 

6. Sterner, M. E. The Psychologist in 
Industry. Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. 
Thomas, 1949. Pp. 107. 


* List No. 30. 
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Eye Care and Hygiene 


7. Great Brrrarn. Murnistry or Heattu. 
Report on the Average Time taken to 
Test Sight by Ophthalmic Opticrans. 
London, H.M'8.0., 1950. Pp. 37. 


8. Weston, H. C. Sight, Light and 
Efficiency. London, H. K. Lewis and Co., 
1949. Pp. 308. 


Industrial Relations 


9. Broom, Gorpon F. Economics of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, by Gordon 
F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. 
Toronto, The Blakiston Company, 1950. 
Pp. 749. 


10. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. In- 
dustrial Relations; Report IV Supplement, 
International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
Third Session, Geneva, 1950. Geneva, 1950. 
Primos 

11. McGinuzy, JAmMes J. Labor Rela- 
tions in the New York Rapid Transit 
Systems 1904-1944. New York, Columbia 
University, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
Ppi-6a0: 

12. Toronto. University. INSTITUTE OF 
InpustriaL Rexations. Fourth Annual 
Report of the Director, June, 1950. 
Toronto, 1950. Pp. 10. 


Industry 


13. ArtHur, Junierta K. How to Make 
a Home Business Pay. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. Pp. 330. 

14. Jounson, Maxine. The Economics 
of Sheet Glass Production in the Pacific 
Northwest. Pullman, Washington, 1949. 
Pp. 29. 


— 


15. Macer, Joun. The Role of the 
Trucking Industry in the Canadian 
Economy. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 12. 


16. NationaL INpDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpv. Industrial Traffic Departments, by 
Malcolm C. Neuhoff. New York, ¢1950. 
Ned oy $500 


17. Witson, JANET C. An Inquiry mto 
Communal Laundry Facilities. London, 
H.MS.O., 1949. Pp. 35. 


Labour Organization 


18. INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
Workers Feperation. Report of Twelfth 
Congress Held in The Kursaal, Interlaken, 
Switzerland, on the 23rd-25th May, 19650. 
Northampton, England, Earls Barton, 1950. 
Pp, 22. 


19. Sour Arrica. GARMENT WORKERS’ 
Union Commission or Enquiry. feport. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1950. Pp. 68. 


20. Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Report of Officers to the Fifth Constitu- 
tional Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Pittsburgh, 1950. Pp. 80. 


Public Relations 


21. Sanpers, Tuomas H. Company 
Annual Reports to Stockholders, Em- 
ployees, and the Public. Boston, Harvard 
University, 1949. Pp. 338. 


22. Weppinc, Nucent. Public Relations 
in Business; A Study of the Activities of 
Large Corporations. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1950. Pp. 46. 


Wages and Hours 


23. Doss, Maurice. Wages. London, 
Nisbet and Company, 1948. Pp. 222. 


24. Mitt anp Factory. Job Evaluation 
and Wage Incentives, Edited by Carl C. 
Harrington. New York, Book Division, 
Conover-Mast Publications, 1949. Pp. 289. 


25. New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 


Lasor. Division OF RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Wages and Hours in_ the 
Restaurant Industry, 1950. New York, 
1950. Pp. 78. 


26. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Occupational Wage Survey; San Francisco- 
Oakland, California, January, 1950. Wash- 
ington, G-P.O., 1950. Pp. 50. 


27. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Office Workers; Salaries, Hours of Work, 
Supplementary Benefits, Chicago, Illinois, 
February, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 24. ; 


28. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Office Workers; Salaries, Hours of Work, 
Supplementary Benefits, New York, N.Y., 
February, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 28. = 

29. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours of Local Transit 
Operating Employees, October 1, 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 8. 

30. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Indus- 
try, January 2, 1948 and July 1, 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 37. 


Miscellaneous 


31. Aurman, RateH. Availability for 
Work; A Study in Unemployment Com- 
pensation. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 350. 

32. HucHres, Emrys. Keir Hardie. 
London, Lincoln-Prager, 1950. Pp. 79. 

33. Kimmet, Lewis Henry. Tazes and 
Economic Incentives. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1950. Pp. 217. 

34. McNicxitz, R. K. Migrant Farm 
Labor. Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 

35. MontrREAL REHABILITATION SURVEY 
Commirtre. Re-Establishment of Dis- 
abled Persons. Montreal, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, 1949. 
Pp. 146. 

36. Mosx, Sanrorp A. Industrial Revo- 
lution in Mexico. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1950. Pp. 331. 


37. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Renegotiation in Peace and War, 
by R. Maxil Ballinger. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 48. 

38. Unitep Nations. EconoMIc AND 
SocraL Councin. Economic COMMISSION 
For Eurorr. Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1949. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 299. 


39. James, Ropert Warren. Wartime 
Economic Co-operation; a Study of Rela- 
tions Between Canada and the United 
States. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1949. 
Pp. 415. 


40. New Yorx (State). Dept. or Lasor. 
Division oF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Experience of Selected Union-Management 
Disability Insurance Plans in New York 
State. New York, 1950. Pp. 86. 


41. US. Concress. Senate. CoMMITTEE 
on Appropriations. Siek and Annual 
Leave in the Executive Branch; Report. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 41. 
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TABLE L—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items 
August July July July July Tuly 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labour force(!)..........---seseesses OOO Asem kes 4,933 5,121 5,030 7 t 
Persons with jobs (2)..2..0..-.csecese see eee ee GOOG tse ae 4,793 5,018 4,948 tT t 
het ben (Gee ere pe) nut Aaah wrnnainiele. 2 tine simi 000 3,750 3,918 3,876 t t 
. GUIO(A) Se ca vee rdw nev neler eee a Rsle a oe S ee 1,043 1,100 1,072 T t 
Paid: WOrKera). cceseuih aigisw dete tte aor Cleese ed 000 3,386 3,496 3,364 t tT 
Persons without jobs and seeking work(!).... .000 140 103 82 t t 
Index of employment, 8 leading Industr 201-9 199-5 198-0 183-5 115-8 
Unemployment iWHTAUS UNOS) a. aco eciage Pole oe me ve tee |e ers : 1-8 1-3 0-3 11-6 
Tm migration... s..56 snes ces siisie 6,724 10,616 11, 103 916 1,979 
PRG Wn ROR tots sancti acannon Pine «eee, Heiein es No 3,053 4,455 4,770 183 518 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income.........-.-.+.+++5+: SOOGVODG Eee cc eee etd we) 649 606 t T 
Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds....... Sc beens 45.16 42.96 40.48 31.72 tT 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ Gl <5 stern ee 103-9 99-1 92-3 if T 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 42-6 41-8 42-0 ie t 
Real weekly earnings,"manufacturing (4).........|.-..-.+++- 108-1 104-6 101-1 T t 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for Employment (1st of mo. (6) 157-3 204-6 147-5 118-6 66-8 t 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (®)............. 40-0 39-9 42-5 56-4 207-0 t 
Placements, weekly average.......--.0:-eeee cere fer eeee eens 17-4 14:5 16-2 tT t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims..........-----..+-s..... 000 92-5 109-4 80-4 56-5 4-7 j 
Blanes Wi fURG Neen, shales katie sie wie'se $000, 000 603-4 593-3 552-6 473-2 216-2 tT 
Price Indexes— 
Wholesale (2) cc .ve rs ccc ee clewe rece ce enecenggs def eeeers eres 166-9 156-6 152-2 102-5 72-6 
Costof Living index(®)-... 1.2... >>» A Decal yah oe 168-5 167-5 162-1 156-9 119-0 100-8 
Residential building materials(5).............---Jecse-e00e 245-2 227-1 216-6 | 146-6(7) | 102-3(7) 


Production— 
Industrial production index (°)......+-+-..-50055- 
Mining production index(5).......-....00..20555 
Manufacturing index(5)........--.---.++-.0+- 


178-7 174-8 197-3 107-3 
133-4 127-2 102-0 126-3 
186-2 182-6 218-6 103-8 


Electric power. .........-00002-0+% 000,000 k.w.h. 3,730 3,657 3,149 2,206 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded.................. $000,000 129-3 89-8 32-2 22-1 
Dwelling units, started.........-......+5- 000 9-1 9-7 T T 
Completed: Scene. aaa fn enre 000 6:6 6-1 t T 
Under construction........0.2:2+.0082-56: 000 56-8 52-1 
Paige Aron ee amt erere triste ase be ery te 58 000 tons 175-4 187-9 166-0 59-6 
Steel ingots and castings...........-..-+- 000 tons 238-8 244-9 234-4 111-1 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle..............--- 000 115-6 96-1 95-2 64-5 
LODE otto as eto apn ete ame i= = cola sa O00) A eneeesa pein defo 223 -2 256-1 259-6 217-0 
000,000 bbls|.........- 1-28 1,48 1-79 1-74 1-11 
fT ie ON ae ee co ie Ce O00 CEoNs) «oo arsine 439-3 421-5 391-5 244-4 227-6 
000,000 bbls.)........-- 1-7 1:5 1-4 1:0 0-7(6) 
Bid onthe shies IRS OOD Pattee cece. 40-1 25-4 15-1 12-1 9-1 
BN a eh dain ars gee: skahe els, Sv tahegta mgfare wise OOO fine OF beac ch aictelle seve ss tereyace > 326°3 296-2 236-4 439-9 
OOUSCONSNT Sein. nt bs 21-2 21-5 19-4 22-5 25-2 
OOOMOnBIE kes caddleonwe vA 11-1 14-6 12-3 15-9 
ee eee oem e Pon Cope SOC rae OOO ams |p Sees ee 9-3 9-6 10:5 11-7 9-8 
OOD Rua. tees lees. : 28-6 21-5 21-3 26-5 
000 tons 1,051 1,112 1, tat 1,362 Lotee 1,094 
OOO MD DIS = Saree toad ewes ct 1,775 1,180 806 898 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (®)..............Jsce0seeees 313-5 285-5 283-5 179-3 103-3 
Rafailisalesicn saccl. «2c -Woathee sei sine SOOUKOOO ec oeke talitas teeta. 665-0 630-3 T tT 
Imports, excluding gold...........-..--. $000, 000 268-9 259-5 230-9 225-1 148-5 58-0 
Exports, excluding gold..........-.-.-.-+ $000, 000: 257°1 253-7 241-3 250-9 278-7 75-8 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles.........-...-. GOO: OG esiecnen cae |htontie ease 3,904 4,416 5,640 2,446 
Car loadings, revenue freight............-.+-+ OND Ase. bere 332-0 307-0 337-0 298-0 196-0 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index(5).........+-++e0+2eeeeees 140-0 124-3 104-2 116-3 87-5 88-7 
Preferred stocks, index(5)..........-.+eeeee nese e epee seen ee 154-6 138-6 147-5 124-7 100-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(®)................. 90-6 91-0 93-8 95-6 97-0 96-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . -$000:. 0002 asec: a 8,102 7,017 6,736 4,733 DRY IT! 
Bank loans, current, public...........-.. $000: O00) feue toe a 2, 287 2,082 1,877 1,024 814 
MOne SUPPLY. one. om cole i> fe ad ateiniesere) stn mle) $000, 008 liwen meaton lee cee es =< 4,173 4,002 | 3,153(7) 1,370(7) 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000! COON: wire siacre ser miaciels << 1,184 1,147 913 281(7) 
Deposiistar tags. ces: sase edt 7 rissa ‘SOOO! ODO Weare soc ctepilie eo aol 2,989 2,855 | 2,163(7) 1,,089(7) 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. + Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1)Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949, June 5, 1948. At June 3, 1950 Manitoba is 
not included due to flood conditions. (#) Average 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 31, 
1949, 48, 44 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (°) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. (7) Yearend figures. (8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data 
rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
Annual Average; LO20-24 0), cackectas sn cee tetean 55,416 34, 803 20VolD 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29. ...... 000.2. -cecsececess. 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 19380-34.........0..........--00-- 12,695 12,145 ala i i by 35, 957 
Annual Average: 1935-39 708 vkis aoe ee erin ene 8,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44" si aco eee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945=-Total side's cdc maie omg de rae ce eee 4,259 11,620 6,843 22, (on 
1946-—"T otal). do. coe etn eae Ce eee 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
1947—Total, 33% scree ets ade ee eee 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— 
JANUYSTY 3.7. os oes se ae eee 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
H'GDEUALY. seh see ce ca eee he ee eee 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
Maren otc s. yess cee ee Eee ee 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
ADT eh. cho oe eee ete aes 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
May tee: See tee ee ee eee 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
JUNG HAE AY rath fe ae eke Se eee 7,382 4,747 3,194 13,523 
MUL Y Saertecae sual trencateeertc ie cele att ie eee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PAU ONISG SH ac nat cxieas, Ce eee ieee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
DeptenibDeLy.. mittee a eer ee eee eta 4,383 4,755 2 738 11,871 
October te. Mayas - Saas. See See. 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
Novem ber sits. sent taeee dh eas ae ee te 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
Décem ber, 4.4 steerer ha ieee. 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
TOBE iste thei sce hae Late ee 52,986 45,191 27,200 125,414 
1949— 
JANOST Ys oan he ee ye ee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Mebruary.nt. set. aie oem ee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
March? 3i)..c or aseye 5 ante eee ee ee 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
ADT ARC Sd Me ee es ee ME ee ee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
May cade tnean BANC ACR Crea, See 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
PL Liter A ee see ee aie 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
DULY Sette. 2a Rae icon side Lee ORL Me oP 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10, 616 
Augttstie kono: Con ee eens 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Septeniberoqetswsa seen ee heer 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
Octobeteca Ape hoe ae ate eee 2,831 2,907 1,814 (Lips 
November haan coceente. oceans eee, 2,430 2,389 1,539 6,352 
Wecem beri: jfk. is SF ah ae ete 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
LOCA Age os hope ae eee, cee eta 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
1950— 
JRDUGTYCH ce Sees... eee. Pe 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
WO bTUAI Vib.) es eh Sates oe eee 1,906 1,676 L377 4,959 
LE el Vs RE in Ar Seats SEAWAE Bons cn nee oe 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
ADIT Te echt aN tae ee ae I A 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 
IMS 8 dss ie ao oath cee eter A 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
JUNG wah Ay. g'LS.43 cre eae ecrne hy. ware 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
DULY: SacBee or sc hehe ch eaten: ae eee 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
Total (7 months 1950)...................5 17,953 14,251 11,806 44,010 
‘Lotala(7 months. 1949)) 2 =: aaa ee aoe 27,067 21,477 15, 580 64, 124 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Bac: 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

RGAG Se otabitcmasta teaser «oe oh craks 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8,650 71,719 
LOC TL otaler ah tis os on ala Buia ds een 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1949 ——T otalee snes. f 0) bloc cece PO 4,558 24,687 61,621 22, 552 11,996 125,414 
LOAF es IANUAL I onases ntewtes nce ees 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
MODLUSEYs chs conor ee ws eee 183 ibe Way g 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
MiarOli 3 siancrccaccy ake tentua eich ee - 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

PADI Laake hah Newt «a atid setae crete 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

Mannie cn cactse.cintentecii ess 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

TION eT Tm ear e niGrcita. 3 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 

[UKE CO eRe Gi Anes cPanel 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PDS This cantar cciehers orientate: 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 

DOD LOMIDCE sym 5 he cd asuare wate 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
Wctober. oct ect eins been 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 rope 
Never telt. eerie oat: « 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
INSCOMDGEM LE Soe acts Dass 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

aU bag deere ame RP nee colin ASA 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

ABU TANUAT Noe soe oh yet aie areiscas store 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
IBDINATY scene ooh ie sa5 eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

WSC Ten tho ee cates meer els 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
ENDED baer pee ta Ae ee nar Mook ote 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 4,015 

OVE EE Vesta famtnyeg't wistauae cise o's tr space 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

BVENTIO Sateen Loss hoa outta nero eikoe cae a 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

yee ane ee he ee te 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
Total (7 months 1950)....... 1,332 7,554 23, 056 8,559 3,509 44,010 

Total (7 months 1949)....... 1,817 11,707 33,189 12, 293 5,118 64,124 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) ; 


Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- |and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture skilled Mining 
PUB AE Gale stittas cc tane ute -me niet: decors 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
OAC Otels a sencyens cue cce oes siteaate ae 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948 —— Potala. eeioicai: eee anetras oars 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
TOL —— January anime dente. s onl osetia 1,187 427 801 243 276 2,884 
INSDIUALY Cecet ieee ion aceaaes 1,386 414 589 _ 231 177 2,797 
Marchetti. . Men ove sie te at SLs 544 845 278 205 3,690 
PAY a ee certs ceca ee olans a tee aes 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
May ste. ee oh et ae rca 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
A fibers 2 ee eS oe ee eee 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
tly Sete BeAr acs tia oreo aumr estes 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
ATs teeth. Sone epee tole oe. 8 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
MEDLeMibels «st tem lcci ete wists orate 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
KO CLOB OE eee hit ne carne arora 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
DOME GO Re clara a efa a inte Said tre. 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
WISCOMEDOL wa oeiraals eer ots 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
crits leetnt at eelerterive siete ae oh 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
| ODO =U AMGEN 2 ctedin eeronticts sivicrcise 5.800104 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
: LEN Svar tva ying ta aCe ean 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
| (Manel serra sh. ao. cigaices sie ees 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
ADIL eee obs od diye Weve 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
IN Gh yes erent aie areiornetonel Teiater tka 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
UTE CS SBE ORES Oo Seay 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
ARE, strani Steer ORO Ree ET 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
Total (7 months 1950)....... 9,905 2,219 3,191 1,461 1,177 17,953 
Total (7 months 1949)....... 13, 158 4, 162 5,726 1,878 2,143 27, 067 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
- ($ Millions) 


Aa Une Finance Sank 
ure, - i. Re upple- 
: Services 
Logging, Manu- | Construc- portation;| * : mentary 
oe Fishing, | facturing tion pow os Koclading Labour Total 
ee seg 5 ment) Income 
rade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average.:.......-.- 23 62 8 Hy! 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942 —A-verage....s.0se0:- 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944 A Viera PG. is os jase ss 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average...........: 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
OAS —— ATI Galotew's +: sees 43 194 84 142 121 18 551 
Chieu nen no oe 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
DUNC. pices ce centage 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
dblisias RA ara 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
JAUISUBERS  s2sa ey ett 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
Octobers..c...4.0: < 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949=January.s. see eee ee 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
Hepruaryenas assets 47 213 34 159 131 © 20 605 
Marchinesdsen. ae 42 214 aD 161 134 20 606 
PALIN ite tate Ree eves 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
1 Eo adaedBentondie: 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
AU ons aah ITS 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
ANI SUSU Manele kes. 55 218 51 2 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 De 662 
Octoberisuaven cea: 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 148 23 661 
Dacemiber.. 4.22 se 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
Mebrtiary teenk ec 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
March: sence nck: 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
Ary emo deed « 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
May erences» beet 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
DUNO Teer aaa ote: < 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 

Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At July 1, over 21,000 


Petit in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,116,554 and total payrolls of 
583,248. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
July 1)June 1|July 1/July 1\June 1\July 1jJuly 1\June 1\July 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provimces...............:.ces secretes eeeeeees 38.92} 38.19| 37.47] 120-4] 114-6) 123-0) 213-6) 199-5 210-2 
Prince Edward Island.............-.s0eeeceeceeseees 35.56| 36.17| 35.07] 167-6] 156-2] 142-7] 272-1) 257-9 230-4 
EN ae aN COIS Teche w calla Shia TR Wiel eioeigS.d'e mp Clays asta alow in ova-o' 39.64] 38.68| 37.53} 109-9] 107-3] 117-6) 192-5] 183-2 194-7 
New BronswiCk....2.c..cc5cnse vec vedecsereccseere 38.19| 37.64| 37.51] 135-1] 124-6} 130-9] 247-3 224-8} 236-0 
COT Cr de Oe Conn Gago nt OS LEC BAR cngo CUdOs GU Dame eaOge 43.10| 42.52] 40.63} 125-6) 122-7] 125-9] 225-9) 217-7) 218-4 
PUT LATA Sees Cras eate eee Narain letalatn cate a's Sarre wrde siete 46.94| 46.36| 44.54] 131-6) 128-4) 128-0) 228-3] 220-1 210-3 
Prairie Provinces............. Peete waters Ate le, ogee ore 44.71) 44.39] 43.16] 145-1] 139-1] 141-7] 245-0) 233-3 230-9 
MEANTCODE eee citicie ees kre t Gna Sue wewloys 5/52 * 90 00 44.22| 43.91] 42.76] 135-9] 129-0) 134-7) 227-0 214-0) 217-5 
SRK LENO WEecccetete a ieere ites iste ic elsteiein/aramis'e inforpieta' * | 43.65] 43.38] 41.83] 132-0) 129-2] 131-3] 221-1] 215-9} 211-8 
SATISE bea orate rerare corse crete er ain ain Be nies wren Ceyvin’e ele /ayels “| 45.87| 45.42] 44.34] 165-8] 159-3) 157-8) 284-2 270-4) 261-0 
British Columiblaiic 3226 phon ees ee crow eens | 48.40) 47.59} 46.76) 154-0) 151-0) 155-0) 262-1 252-7) 254-4 
CANA DAM este hacen tecomtriesmens || SbeN6| 44.59) 42,96 132-2| 128-6] 130-6] 231-7) 222-6) 217-6 
(b) Crt1es 
RE CRIS AE Lio rk TM ere lei did pave wi Satter cores 43 81| 42.92] 41.23] 135-2] 134-2) 134-8] 230-9 224-7| 216-8 
36.86] 37.20] 34.78| 120-5) 117-3] 123-1) 215-1 211-4| 207-5 
46.61] 46.01) 44.15] 138-4] 137-2) 133-5) 240-9] 235-6 219-9 
39 17| 38.35| 37.53] 135-0] 132-4) 134-1) 228-4 219-4| 217-2 
48 93] 49.53| 46.95| 127-4] 124-8] 123-2) 225-9] 224-1 210-4 
57.18] 54.27| 52.33] 132-9] 130-4} 130-0) 204-6 190-6} 182-8 
Tatteade ce iom 5 oleae 41.03} 40.73] 39.50] 136-5] 129-1] 136-5) 219-5] 206-0 211-5 
San Sa ee oes neater aeje 46.37| 45.38] 44.78] 160-0) 158-1] 162-4) 279-3 270-0} 272-6 
2 eT hs (COR hes oe ie id 36.40] 36.74| 35.28] 126-6) 122-7] 126-7) 201-7 197-3] 195-0 
REL ana tsk COLLEDEIS ST as orate is Sala nt aie ol fel ele byievese's _..| 37.13] 36.08] 35.69] 113-5} 115-9) 121-2 196-1] 194-6] 201-8 
Mer brook Ger acre ceteie craic com nie alee eee e'elelielecfsle'win'e, a1 37.16] 37.55| 33.13} 117-6] 117-4] 115-4) 211-0 212-9} 184-2 
Three Rivers 42.49] 42.28] 42.21] 141-6) 136-4) 139-9) 231-8 222-3) 227-7 
ETAT TLOL Ciche eeiae ac re Calera ite ate ce ae eats ale ete wielessteia' steele sis!s.« 44.81) 44.11144,02)...2. eee. ache alta ah Re oak rece | orien 
Kitchener—Waterloo... 0.020001 cc cece cece tec cees cee nnen 43.14] 42.19] 40.74] 138-9] 136-3] 134-9 264-3] 253-6] 242-4 
TOR GOT ee ec the aia ar awe Metals aide eiore vie y c/emie; nels ih ate uleeiee 43.94] 43.32] 41.29] 158-0) 154-8] 155-9) 273-3 264-0| 252-9 
Fort William-Port Arthur 46.40] 46.20] 45.49] 77-8} 75-2| 79-2| 138-5) 133-3) 135-9 
*St. Catharines 53:41) B2-96) 49 06ly cen. Paice es ce cocee|s eet eae sstemefememen 
MROGITA Vebe Hea a si viate ct atere shel alorere inizie) wierd nie winia inveivivele 6s) 0%es 40.41] 39.61] 39.02] 137-5) 136-5) 134-5 237-4| 231-0) 223-0 
Saskatoon 38.52 38.81] 37.33| 158-6| 154-7| 155-5) 278-9) 274-3] 264-7 
Calgary 43 36| 42.93] 42.30| 154-1] 150-1] 147-5) 264-9] 255-5) 246-9 
PLA ONtON Mees = ae nee ses ed eBem a Melati: 95) ce 42 41| 41.67| 40.63] 202-9] 197-4] 182-5] 349-5| 334-1) 299-1 
ME OEOLIN Haas Te cinie teense eas, Sellen cterwiete ely stare aleierelecareigls 44.82] 43.67| 42.23| 153-7) 151-1] 156-7] 272-3] 260.8] 261-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing, .cccscecee sc ccccsecessceesorericnccsecess 46.73| 46.11| 44.09: 123-6] 121-5; 123-5] 222-5] 215-9) 209-8 
Durable! Goods(2)ifo.c. ed. occec cess thls vee cae enews 49.90] 49.06] 47.26] 118-0] 116-0] 117-9] 209-7] 202-6) 198-3 
INou=D Grable! Goodeit.,: i....0d0io(ecaats aie on ajoin sein sheietais.els 43 52| 43.05| 40.90] 126-5] 124-6] 126-6) 233-8| 227-8] 219-8 
Electric Light and Power..........-+-0eeeseeeeseees 51.26] 51.38] 48.50| 173-1] 167-9) 171-2| 282-1] 274-2) 264-0 
[Bay Tih eo ORO nec nea a Ode Ge heboae sor abet sJr Goobongen 41.65| 40.45] 41.65] 123-2] 97-4| 121-9] 255-6] 196-3) 252-3 
AT hf a, oh | QB UDE OHNO CRO ODGRCE RECEP is SGdBCOG SoRae nic 54 _07| 52.64| 51.37| 108-6| 106-0| 100-5] 183-5] 174-5] 161-6 
Communications. .........cccccesccccecceceneeeererenees 42.47| 42.68| 40.46] 216-8] 211-4) 201-3) 332-0 325-4| 295-0 
Transportation........0c0-.sseceerecseeeseeee Oia ta create 52 .92| 52.16| 51.17] 143-5| 141-5] 146-0] 231-8] 225-4) 227-9 
Construction and Maintenance..........-..--.ese eee eee 43.16| 42.55| 40.76| 140-7| 132-9] 138-0| 263-6] 245.4) 244-3 
Services(?)...... VPS A’ eh venicte atthe aietaes che afetcre o/s “*| 99/97] 29.48] 27.91) 153-8] 147-7) 154-1} 271-6] 262-7 259-5 
TTYader ase cee TA ete cea e trasieleas ciniaate aD 39.20| 38.75| 37.36] 149-7| 148-1| 145-2] 245-8) 240-4 227-4 
Eight Leading Industries...............-----+-++s5005> 45.16] 44.59| 42.96] 132-2] 128-6] 130-6] 231-7] 222-6) 217 6 
OIG aaa a atin oie a eiath Sik alalateTs chars steers wlo'ereie's)ois\« feist ecnie\ere 42.81| 42.70] 41.64] 152-9] 151-8] 145-2] 225-5) 223-2 208-4 
Nine Leading Industries................6esee ese eee 45.06] 44.51| 42.90) 133-0) 129-6] 131-2] 231-4) 222-6 217-2 


pemeernienmaenetes fous (Ve Pee) ee eet tt 


(}) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4. with the exception of electric light and power. (2) Mainly hotels and restaurants 
and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. * Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

Index Numbers of Average Index Numbers of Average 

Year and Month Weekly | Weekly 

Aggregate | Average | Salaries Aggregate| Average | Salaries 

Employ-| Weekly | Weekly and Employ-} Weekly | Weekly and 
ment Payrolls-| Earnings | Wages ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages 
. $ $ 

DinouMt e194 sco Ae ery. 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
113-7 141-9 127-7 32.25 111-4 138-5 126-6 $2.37 
124-1 173-8 143-2 36.15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36.47 
129-7 203-5 160-3 40.48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41.17 
130-6 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
132-4 222-0 171-4 43 .27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
132-3 224-8 173-5 43 80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 62 
122-6 209-2 174-2 43 .99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
132-2 231-7 178-9 45.16 123-6 222- 182-7 46.73 


TABLE C-3. INDEX NUMBERS OF ar iteen eee BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
ARE 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, DBS 


i=] 
g ‘ 
a o 
og 9 8 8 a Ea 
a rs) ae} qs ro) pol 3 Q 
8 |22|ebeles|.5| 8/2 /e¢/ 3/21 2 lee 
Be | sea | FE] Bg 2 3 ae I a ® Fee) 
a |e |) AoA OSs) OF | Sides | BO ari) a eal nome lies 
OTS eae | eo SN Om aaa et | le tee 
ISTE aoe ta) eh RE Ay in A era 10150) 10074) SAramonlira sos teu ee 94-1} 109-9) 94-1le.. cl... Hetaee = 94-1 
dulyeeeel OB een Cae m em nih. O98 | WO = Tie ya MY rete es 94+8|~102-7| 96-3). vcs s|cces dell beree 99-5 
Ul eel LOSH RO, RE 104 Gh iALL 7 See Mee calles an 101-6}, 106-2) 101:9) .. oc. als nedanditee 104-8 
Maly, Ped LOST Recta en eit ne 119-1] 135-8 79-7| 188-3} 136-1] 118-0) 122-2] 104-0] 100-3) 110-2) 105-7] 117-1 
Nubyigel | 199875 eee Meera a, 113-5] 116-7) 104-6] 126-6] 105-4] 119-9] 114-0] 99-8] 96-5) 102-9] 102-9] 108-0 
Dales ts OSD NS send Bacohsaniaes 115-8} 115-9} 108-7} 129-9} 99-3] 124-0] 114-7] 104-0] 98-5] 107-5] 110-0] 111-0 
Apia as Bese? ea a i me 124-7} 124-0} 102-2} 135-3] 111-5] 126-6] 129-6] 112-4] 106-8] 117-5] 117-6] 114-8 
uly ee hia: 1941 Pee SELLE cee 157-4| 163-9} 108-5] 183-2] 143-3] 161-8] 165-3] 132-5] 128-9] 133-7] 137-3] 139-2 } 
Duivoge tl. 1O40te- See aha: 175-7) 177-2} 117-0} 199-7} 153-0] 187-1] 181-1] 139-4} 135-3] 131-6] 150-9] 167-9 
Blo je, 21043 oe, Me WEN ees 2: 183-7) 184-7} 112-4] 203-1] 165-8] 198-6] 184-9] 141-6} 138-3] 135-6] 150-8] 191-9 
uly ee 1084 ee OE OR A Sh. 183-5} 187-8} 136-7] 205-5} 168-5] 195-3] 185-1] 148-4] 144-0) 143-2) 158-5) 187-5 
ajiktny MAD YC Ve aps eke Congr Na 175-5} 177-7} 128-8] 194-7] 159-0] 181-9) 179-8) 144-6] 138-9] 140-7| 155-7] 180-4 
Cait © Sr eee CY Cc ee ene te ee A 173-6] 176-0} 136-0] 184-1] 168-2] 175-4] 179-6] 158-2] 148-4] 153-3] 176-3] 162-2 
Maty meds: 194TH! Pe eS eek 8, 189-5] 179-4] 150-9] 186-3] 172-2] 191-2] 195-7] 167-3] 155-7) 162-5] 187-8} 196-9 
OLY endl gu LO4SSS2 ye SHR OE eo 2 198-0} 186-7} 159-7} 192-9] 180-5} 198-6} 204-8] 175-9] 163-1) 166-9) 201-2] 207-8 
July 1, 152-8] 202-0] 176-6] 198-0] 206-4} 181-8] 168-0] 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
Aug. 0, 157-6} 203-8] 171-7} 199-4} 205-5} 185-6] 170-7] 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept. 1, 165-3] 205-7} 172-1} 199-5} 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
Oct..'© 15 165-9] 208-8] 172-0} 199-5] 209-2} 185-9} 173-6] 170-8} 214-3] 211-9 
Nov. 1, 165-0} 206-1} 167-5] 202-0} 208-6] 185-2] 173-1} 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Dee. #1; 171-4} 208-0} 176-6} 201-9] 208-7] 184-5] 172-0} 170-8] 212-4] 203-2 
pie ae 157-7| 173-7| 172-9} 191-4] 205-1] 178-3} 166-5} 160-5] 207-7] 193-2 
Feb. 1, 148-2} 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0} 168-9] 159-5) 145-4] 198-4) 174-9 
Mar. 1, 141-6} 165-3} 159-8] 183-8] 200-3} 167-7] 157-3] 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
April 1, 147-9) 167-0} 160-0} 184-8] 200-5] 168-6] 157-3] 146-2] 200-5] 189-8 
May 1, 150-9} 162-5} 155-4] 185-4} 201-0] 170-8] 158-4] 149-5] 203-3] 195-4 
June 1, 167-3} 180-1] 168-1] 193-0) 207-1] 178-5] 160-9] 164-6] 214-3] 203-7 
July 1, 179-5} 184-6] 182-2} 197-6] 212-2} 186-1] 169-5} 168-2| 223-0} 207-7 


1950 
Relative Weight of prnioy meh 
by Provinces and Economic z 
Areas as at July 1, 1950........} 100-0) 6-8 0:2} 3-7} 2-9) 28-5] 42-7) 12-4) 5-4) 2-3) 4-7] 9-6 


Nors:—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly |Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
at 
Industries Employment Payrolls 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1,1950)1, 1950)1, 1949}1, 1950|1, 1950)1, 1949/1, 1950)1, 1950)1, 1949 
$ $ $ 
Ear taf ACGtTAMN Es esses coc eo «aie alvis soe Haden ceweieig eines 46.73| 46.11) 44.09} 123-6] 121-5) 123-5) 222-5) 215-9) 209-8 
Animal products—edible...........-0ceseeeeeeeeeees 44.58] 45.02) 42.33) 143-7] 137-0) 143-4) 253-5] 244-1) 238-9 
Hur and products. .: 21.000. .ceceececerersesercssvnses 43.09| 41.60] 39.12) 138-8] 138-1} 141-6] 223-5] 214-7) 206-9 
Leather and products............ccscsceseccsseceve 32.83] 31.97| 31.76) 98-4] 99-1] 109-6] 171-7] 168-3} 183-7 
Boots AUG Shoes ss iice. vekeietela sas aac eviasclee wares 31.31] 30.20) 30.22) 97-6} 97-6) 112-8) 172-0} 166-0) 192-0 
Lumber and its products............sseeceeseesecees 41.29] 39.51] 39.21] 130-9} 126-3] 126-9} 248-4] 229-5) 229-9 
Rough and dressed lumber..........-..-.0+0++55 42.57| 40.45} 40.72| 130-9] 124-6] 124-4] 260-7) 235-9} 238-1 
Bresereura fe ec cs Lee ate idas Se ele Wotnee ees enc ee 40.04| 38.91] 37.67| 160-1] 159-2) 151-8| 283-7) 225-7) 210-1 
Other lumber products .cc,.....edrerccswecrecee 37.77| 36.54| 35.63| 107-9} 105-9) 117-1) 220-3} 209-2) 225-5 
Plant products—edible............0:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 38.58] 38.98] 36.28] 145-4! 134-7) 146-3) 247-5) 231-5) 235-0 
Pulp and paper products..........---seseeeeeeeeeeeee 53.30| 52.41] 50.00| 145-4] 142-1! 142-7) 261-5) 251-1) 240-4 
Pulp and paper.........ceeeeeccceccccesccveccees 60.83] 59.47) 56.77| 133-1) 129-1 133-9] 256-5) 243-2) 240-8 
Paper products, 7.2... -cecessccccusrecenvscevese 43.70] 42.11] 39.76| 174-4] 168-7] 166-6] 314-9] 293-7) 273-4 
Printing ‘and publishing...............sceeeescees 49.61} 49.63} 47.03) 150-0} 148-3) 145-0) 249-8] 247-2) 228-6 
Rubber products: ...6 sar. cae ccccccctactesaccesianscs 48,26] 47.61| 44.65] 127-6] 126-0] 122-5] 262-7] 255-9) 233-3 
ToxtUe PTOGUCts.<....cevcan ccc cclb ves satevensercernsss 35.56| 35.27] 33.51] 113-0} 115-2} 114-4} 209-8) 212-1) 200-2 
Thread, yarn and: cloth .< 2. 22.2.8. cere ee os’ 39.00] 39.11] 36.84] 111-7] 111-7} 109-2} 230-7) 231-3) 214-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth... ...<:-cc.scsccecnass 38.40] 38.12] 36.13) 97-5} 96-1] 92-1) 194-1] 189-8) 172-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............+-+-0+-++ 37.63] 37.09] 36.44] 98-6] 99-5) 103-8) 208-2} 207-4) 211-4 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..............-. 40.88| 42.16} 38.06] 147-4] 148-8] 144-8) 328-5) 342-1} 297-3 
Hosiery and knit goods... 0.0.5.0 .cecsevecnes 32.60] 32.56) 29.70) 102-2) 108-7) 110-7) 182-6] 194-0) 181-2 
Garments and personal furnishings. ... ‘| 32.40] 31.84] 31.11] 125-1] 128-5] 127-7] 209-5) 211-2) 205-4 
Other textile products.....%0 00. ice c cece ereee cs 38.78| 38.26] 36.27) 93-3} 93-6| 93-9) 179-3| 177-3} 168-4 
BV OWACCOT ie en cc cer ees atetel stereo \p Seti bre on ne eyefe sia oi 45.36] 43.01) 41.32) 107-6} 108-0) 113-9] 272-2) 259-1). 262-2 
IB GVernwas. se cm sce teens teat csininerocale svtelblesmnatiels 49.46] 50.03} 47.68] 188-8] 177-7] 185-9} 315-3) 300-3) 299-0 
Chemicals and allied products.............+-00eee005 49.80] 49.52) 47.43] 101-4] 100-4} 99-0] 185-4) 182-4) 172-6 
Clay, glass and stone products.......-.-.++eeseeeeees 48.53] 47.65) 44.69| 152-7] 148-5} 149-4) 301-0) 287-5} 271-4 
Electric light and power..........:.seseereereseceees 51.26] 51.38] 48.50] 173-1| 167-9] 171-2] 282-1) 274-2] 264-0 
Hlectrical apparatus... 06. .000< cess cece cece en tenescis 50.44] 50.00| 47.68] 181-8] 177-7| 163-6] 335-8) 325-4) 292-1 
TPO AVG BUGa lies cv clocks siete clo ete owlaw vo oi sereieiels Wels hale 52.34] 51.59] 49.57| 107-0) 105-9) 109-4) 184-2) 179-6} 178-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........-.-. 54.96] 56.09) 52.18| 140-5] 137-5) 143-0) 209-7) 209-5) 202-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............--++- 49.52) 49.19] 46.49] 113-0] 110-8] 115-2) 193-8) 188-9] 187-0 
Agricultural implements...............0seeeeeees 50.81) 53.18) 49.54] 176-4| 185-5) 198-9] 331-8) 365-5) 364-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............ceeeerees 54.72| 53.07| 51.81} 102-2| 101-4) 103-0] 172-0) 165-5) 164-3 
(Automobiles and parte. ..ices60 > see meses qe 59.33| 57.12] 55.03) 132-6] 129-4] 120-2] 204-4) 192-0) 172-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 47.98| 48.74| 47.52] 69-2} 69-2} 76-8] 110-7) 112-4) 121-7 
Heating appliances............0.ssrcescsensccees 45.60) 44.59] 45.41] 144-2] 144-9] 148-4] 248-0) 243-9) 243-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).........020-255 53.60| 51.46] 48.69} 100-7} 97-6] 100-4) 228-1) 212-4) 205-3 
Foundry and machine shop products............- 50.85| 49.27] 46.04] 82-5} 81-6] 91-2] 204-5) 196-1) 200-5 
Other iron and steel products..........-...-.+5+- 48.91| 47.59] 46.32] 100-4] 97-4] 99-3} 180-2) 170-2) 168-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0-seseereeeeeee 51.47| 50.94| 48.41] 110-6] 109-6] 115-8] 213-4) 209-2) 207-9 
Non-metallic mineral products. care 56.27| 56.22| 53.38| 127-4| 124-7] 122-6] 244-9] 239-4) 223-7 
Miscellarieotiss? .14,..cotensetle tone nw akan ne 40.37) 39.14) 38.26] 160-5) 161-6) 155-1) 288-5) 281-6] 264-6 
WO olan Se Re ke a ticis « 0 ahi, asaieta Sor eiors ocd 01 wturatein nals. 6 vs ape 41.65} 40.45) 41.65| 123-2] 97-4| 121-9} 255-6) 196-3) 252-3 
a TN Et ea re A, A i iRn iS Ae cigs AER, Go ORSON SO0OG Doce eme 54.07| 52.64) 51.37) 108-6| 106-0) 100-5) 183-5) 174-5) 161-6 
GIR heen on crt eee ais eee sh eae aaeratere'se0 51.46| 47.01| 48.27| 92-9] 91-8] 95-4] 187-7} 169-6) 180-9 
Metallic ores 56.61} 56.20] 54.86| 97-6) 95-8] 91-6] 152-3) 148-5) 138-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........6+-++065 51.26) 50.98] 46.50} 190-9| 181-4] 149-4) 359-5) 339-6) 256;5 
COMAMAUITRICA TIONS, «5. ...je.c dete oles dos 2 se a cloleienje visioe esis siais 42.47| 42.68) 40.46] 216-8) 211-4) 201-3) 332-0) 325-4) 295-0 
TleSTRO HS Heme «sccm sete « etalel the. < «cuddle Ota tea molerbce hie ay 45.90} 46.62| 45.67| 127-1| 124-2] 126-9| 229-1) 227-2) 227-6 
FT LET ONES Mealeteracciaiars ele letters ale er sins 4 Se ws ine pinlotoreteale:are 41.57| 41.70| 39.47| 237-2| 231-2} 220-7| 353-1) 345-2) 311-9 
; 
* Transportatiom.............020.ccec st sccceeeeeeeeeeees 52.92) 52.16] 51.17) 143-5) 141-5] 146-0) 213-8) 225-4) 227-9 
: Street railways, cartage and storage...............+- 47.95| 47.20| 45.84] 160-3] 158-6] 157-3} 263-9) 256-9) 247-2 
Steam railway operation............-eeeeeee eee eeees 58.52| 58.23} 56.45) 132-8} 131-3] 135-2) 214-5} 211-0 210-7 
oY Shipping and stevedoring............0eeeeeree eee ees 46.62) 44.30| 46.42) 134-4) 130-9] 147-4] 241-3) 223-3) 263-5 
# Construction and Maintenance 
. Buildi 
Highway 
| Railway... 
b Services (as indicated below)... 29.27} 29.48] 27.91] 153.8] 147.7| 154.1) 271-6) 262-7) 259-5 
% Hotels and restaurants....... 26.66] 26.93| 25.96| 163-4] 153-8] 161-6] 288-3) 274-2) 277-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........---+e+0eeeeeeees 29.61] 29.69| 28.83) 132-1] 130-6] 133-1] 219-7) 217-6 214-6 
WE PL oe ee cia alate lees elec otal <n) se, Woole oinissn pidiaie a.0is ee 39.20] 38.75| 37.36] 149-7] 148-1] 145-2| 245-8) 240-4) 227-4 
lait | 2. el 8 reer ee En tie ano Oereeed 36.63] 36.21] 35.07| 146-8] 145-6] 141-7] 245-3] 240-4) 227-0 
VITOR LG RIS ttc. Mialvrs\aiiclsiarialais « uiSiwieloye wiojeigns ois «i 45.65) 45.18] 43.06) 160-7| 158-1) 157-6] 246-8) 240-2) 228-2 
Eight leading Industries. ............--...0--0eeee eee 45.16] 44.59| 42.96] 132-2| 128-6] 130-6] 231-7) 222.6) 217.6 
MNT STAC Ce ns rade nis sisihia Arise 's sig vinin)s\s)0 .0.5se0's 42.81| 42-70] 41.64] 152-9] 151-8] 145-2) 225-5) 223-2) 208-4 
Banks and trust companies...........-+sseeeeeeeeees 38.18] 38.05] 37.10| 161-5| 161-1) 155-3) 236-5} 235-0) 221-2 
Brokerage and stock market operation : ; * 
MTIGRTATCO Asai atic es ceeie relecns tener eceie aie visivieatoae ee 
Nine Leading Industries. .............--- eee reece 45.06| 44.51| 42.90) 133-0) 129-6] 131-2] 231-4) 222-6) 217-2 
a eee iil 
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TABLE C-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


June 1, 1950 


July 1, 1950 
Industries 

Men Women| Men 

no. ‘no. p.c. 
Manufacturing: ....035 dsc Vea os eo ae ee weteas 843,478) 239,643) 77-9 
Animal products—edible.................0.-00- 31,910} 8,088] 79-8 
Fur and products 15 y:ccwitan ss scene eee dein 2, 862 1,438} 66-6 
Leather and products’, vcs «icc eros ements os 17,155} 10,940) 61-1 
Boots and shoes. . PN a 10, 215 7,517| 57-6 
Lumber and products........... a 81,596 6,729) 92-4 
Rough and dressed lumber..............++: 53,174 2,545) 95-4 
FUrNitUre ; 5. 14h asia «1s 0.0 sein aie aaleele croeers 17,177; 2,218) 88-6 
Other lumber products... .2.oss.c0.080-as0- 11,245} 1,966) 85-1 
Plant products—edible.............00cceeeeeees 41,896} 21,756) 65-8 
Pulp:and paper products. 5... cence \seeweeee ss 95,329} 22,959) 80-6 
Pulp: and paper... eacesace seem tee sees 48,074 2,541) 95-0 
Paper products icc. ccoenscorke cottons dete: 14,362) 7,830) 64-7 
Printing and publishing.................... 32,893} 12,588] 72-3 
Rubber products scinccclivsahiacesccocseen es 16,433] 5,244] 75-8 
Textile producte sss Pot a cscs oe durcete salem tera: 74,266] 84,390) 46-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth..:................. 38,999] 21,119] 64-9 
Cotton yarn’and cloth... 20.22. .42..4-- 15,075} 8,960) 62-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,284] 5,818) 58-7 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,712} 4,695) 71-4 
Hosiery and knit goods.................0.- 7,883} 13,853) 36-3 
Garments nd personal furnishings........... 18,922) 42,185} 31-0 
Other textile productas: ¢..20.<c. cee. se fees 8,462} 7,233) 53-9 
TTODAGOO),.. aerate cyaicile-a elt aatotelale eistete Uravcieiote Mere iets 3,985] 5,585) 41-6 
IBOVELages: Mews vanaueath teswubeenee neon ste ote. 19,437) 2,544) 88-4 
Chemicals and allied products................. 34,163} 10,429] 76-6 
Clay, glass and stone products.. 20,845 2,378} 89-8 
Electric light and power...... a 31,161 4,475| 87-4 
Electrical apparatus. -... isles 42,948] 15,972} 72-9 
Tron and steel products 264,493) 22,366) 92-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 36,529 1,709} 95-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 25, 183 3,394) 88-1 
Agricultural implements................... 15,074 870| 94-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft................-. 109,148} 7,017) 94-0 
Automobiles and parts................. 46,595)  5,387| 89-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 13,175 487| 96-4 
Heating appliances..5.2% sehiiacace tos ess 7,506 503} 93-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 10,405 832| 92-6 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 7,570 365) 95-4 
Other iron and steel products............... 39,903 7,189} 84-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.................-.- 38,626} 5,711} 87-1 
Non-metallic mineral products................- 14,701 1,441} 91-1 
MTiscellancouss Bay sce ss. ste swiss Muieeravoecetts omer: 11,677} 7,198) 61-9 
57,704 909| 98-4 
88,221] 2,186) 97-6 
23,157 218} 99-1 
Metallic ‘ores 2% cmiiten vipaltet catered alebrtoceets area 45,695 869) 98-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) ne 19,369} 1,099} 94-6 
Communications : K: 27,219) 31,249| 46-6 
PP OLERTE DBs Meacae es deie.c cole vie hae earetes one aes 7,090} 1,566] 81-9 
EP OO PHONGB aii < ce hle o ciaetd ecu ats Sa etets anes 17,535} 28,675} 37-9 
IT rans Porta tlony ach ces oven diate ohn es aoe mienew one 174,070) 11,317) 93-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 59, 845 4,473) 93-0 
85,614) 5,334) 94-1 
28,611} 1,510} 95-0 
255,037) 5,218) 98-0 
126,285} 3,489) 97-3 
87,762} 1,579) 98-2 
RAUL WEY i ceeove sens oe dewidene convene dee eee ete 40,990 150| 99-6 
Services (as specified below) 40,222) 40,201) 50-0 
Hotels‘and restatirantal\...cvesenaecleteoees eeien 25,105} 238,770) 51-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 7,665} 12,534] 37-9 
RAC BSR OA ACHE IWIeT ty Ono ei Rionee 63-2 
1 IC Ch SR APO RE ation Ghcecicucneuaed. tor 57-4 
Wholesale. Oia 2; sae. selcims tne 77-5 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 79-2 
MURAMICO: PM bias tees a.coiese's b's ranted eat aac Date 52-3 
Banks and trust companies 49-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,608} 1,491) 63-6 
ANSUTHNCO. | vile ccinegeh cecaeoe eee 20,710 55-5 
All Industries 78-0 


Women 


p.c. 
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66-1 33-9 
61-4 38-6 
57-4 42-6 
92-3 77 
95-2 4-8 
89-1 10-9 
85-8 14-2 
67-1 32-9 
80:5 19-5 
94-9 5-1 
63-7 36-3 
71-9 28-1 
75-6 24-4 
45-8 54-2 
64-0 36-0 
61-4 38-6 
58-1 41-9 
70-1 29-9 
35-6 64-4 
30-4 69-6 
54-0 46-0 
42-1 57-9 
89-1 10-9 
75-9 24-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcn: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They r-late only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salar.ed employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- ras Durable Manu- eeatelag Durable 

factures Goods factures noDcS Goods 

no. no. no. cts cts. cts. 

July a 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July i 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 64-1 
July | ve 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July I, 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July t's 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. 1, 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept Li; 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. iS 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov L; 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec hy 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan hk} 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 1; 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. hy 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
April 1, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May is 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June Ve 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July i; 42-6 42-9 42-2 103-9 112-0 95-6 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January . 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! 


Durable 


Non-Durable 


Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

July 1 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
July 1 32.21 29.68 34.39 32.40 30.23 26.99 
July 1 36.34 33.94 38.71 36.89 34.18 31.08 
July 1 41.03 38.77 43.89 41.96 38.36 35.44 
July 1 43.95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
Aug. 1 43.90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 
Sept. 1 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct 1 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov. 1 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec Das se i i ie A ee re arse 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
ear mee etl OO Orpesences oy axayereietjcus as = eeejoreia 43.42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
BGD aap L000 tee non xensgas sess sauces 45.25 42.68 48.33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
PME cy meee Beth OO crese.ctens citer e.ers.c' 6/eteaporaini 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
ISTE) © Als SUE ae ARR esocbemcodseee ys 46.04 43.53 49.34 47.30 43.06 39.87 
ig? Disa oek See pee Serene 46.16 43.67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
gitivtee | (SRS tet 2 yee Me Be ee Seeaarn 45.93 43.47 49.06 47.01 43.05 39.82 
July i ee BRST ehh Be A neh AERC 46.58 44.26 49.90 48.05 43 52 40.34 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND Se ee BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings (in cents) 


July 1, 
1950 

SING oy COLA chara Pe RNG alo in'0,0r81b nse l0\6je'alo/a'9Yore 43-6 
INewaBrunswiGks frscasios «i. of sels 0 civic = 45-2 
GOs ata toee ais erence tia ars clet slgsecalerasie'ere 43-8 
Ort ariogrc sey dade ala Pats = 09 '0/aie elect « 42-3 
IM attra csen a cite eres ceisio o'e is wie «Jo,alnielae 42-9 
SaskatGhe wants s Jeeves ccw os vio ccis ec swens 42-9 
ESTE OIS a etree saret tc tetera orator ohas ec ales elsiose(oftis/ste 42-7 
SVItIS COLUMIDIS tee Wa ee oso slaw 6 vie clasis en 38-2 
Montreal........... Pasha aia joni Yast 42-3 
"TOPOUGO? och cpcealdge wo dalorslerscars/s: aia dtisialnsiegn sts 41-1 
Pieri icon rch + Feels <iielei« « o'0% miple's po. 40°5 
Winnipeg.... ae 42-4 
SViaTROOUIVER eats hr hae aie ctelas sie snip maloine.e 37-8 


Mice Nat SAO ORICON EE EE 


69736—93 


June 1, 
1950 


July 1, July 1, June 1, 
1949 1950 1950 
43-2 91-3 95-0 
44-4 89-8 89-8 
42-1 93-4 92-7 
41-8 109-6 109-5 
42-7 98-9 99-8 
42-7 104-9 104-3 
42-4 103-6 104-1 
38-4 125-2 122-3 
40-8 98-1 97-5 
40-6 107-4 107-5 
41-7 121-6 122-0 
42-2 97-9 99-2 
37-8 123-9 120-6 


July 1, 
1949 


88-1 
88-3 
90-7 
103-3 
95-5 
100-4 
100-3 
118-5 
95-7 
102-2 
111-8 
94-5 
117-0 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcn: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average 
Weekly Wages 


1\July 1\June 1\July 1 


1950 | 1950 | 1949 


Average Average 
Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings 
Reported at Reported at 
Industries 5 SESS SS a 

July 1|June 1|July 1\July 1|June 1\July 

1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
no. no. no. cts. cts.| cts. 
Manufacturing fin. k..02 007 sats cscs sanapieesics cis eleine 42-6) 42-0) 41-8] 103-9) 103-5) 99-1 
*Durable manufactured goods..........-..eeeeeeeeeees 42-9) 42-2] 42-4] 112-0] 111-4] 106-7 
Non-durable manufactured goods..........2++-seeeee08 42-2) 41-7) 41-2) 95-6) 95-5) 91-3 
‘Animal products—ediblesic sac sso esc backepsoe cnr enteae 43-7| 43-3] 43-4) 98-7| 100-3) 93-1 
Dairy PYOGUCtS: wae oss clnee cise aise atm epee cae ete 47-5| 46-2) 47-7) 77-7| 76-8) 74-0 
Meat products. . .| 43-2] 43-9! 43-3) 109-2) 110-4] 104-3 
Teather Products assesses iaccpenas acs hone mere ...| 38-7] 36-7] 38-4) 78-5) 78-6) 75-4 
Leather boots and shoes... ¢. «1.2% « ssw acme. cice rites 37-9] 35-1] 37-6} 76-2) 76-2) 72-6 
SUM p eR PTOCUCHES ccccied. chee asa to teeter stasiiautowine 42-1] 40-6] 41-5) 94-9] 92-8) 90-2 
Rough and dressed lumber 41-6] 40-0] 41-7] 100-2) 97-4) 94-3 
Containers isons cesustas not ocoecsansae aceon heen 45.3] 48-2) 42-5) 79-6] 78-8) 79-8 
BP UEDICUPO Soqiveris as ao tome tele nooee ast ee ore cam eae 42-8} 41-2} 40-8] 88-5] 88-2] 86-4 
*Musical, instriments..... «scjp 49.0 o 5 ote see com cyanea ers 43-8} 43-5} 42-8) 88-6] 87-4] 84-6 
Plant products—edible. vee 5.0. ne sace shajce eve esieeteaets 42-4) 42-5) 41-4) 80-0} 80-4) 76-7 
Flour and other milled products...................5- 45-1] 44-2) 45-6} 97-0] 97-4) 94-2 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...............+.+00+- 37-9| 37-4) 37-4] 75-0} 77-5) 71-1 
Broad/and. bakery producteiic.csene acschan nce eee 45-3) 45-3] 44-2) 81-0} 80-9) 78-2 
Chocolate and cocoa products 41-7| 41-0) 40-1] 70-3] 70-5) 68-8 
Pulp and paper products. « jocsjacsce antes csc ccs esc veite 45-4) 44-7) 44-6] 114-7] 114-2] 108-7 
Pulpand papor'milleasnanecceoce sce seer cel pester ie 48-8} 48-4) 47-8) 119-9] 118-0} 113-6 
Paper productatanencle/assisis sjstedeelscren rere eisietesiee ated sissies 43-3] 41-7] 41-8) 90-9] 89-7) 85-4 
Printing and publishing. . W sia Payal alets eleteperSiaiertiererererele clea eta 41-2} 40-6} 40-8} 120-9] 122-7) 114-0 
Rubber productay. se assess cee eo wow ekitare hea eiee 41-1} 40-7) 39-9} 112-2] 111-6] 105-5 
"Dextiles—all branches is cseiesewi acc cine chs sic tiate sim oaere ene, 39-9] 39-6) 38-3} 81-9] 81-9] 80-0 
Thread yarn and clothics, £0 s\ete.cssiate reins emo ptstvtotos eheielels 42-2) 42-6) 40-8) 85-9) 85-9] 84-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 42:0} 42-1} 40-4] 86-6] 86-8) 84-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth..... e .| 42-2] 41-7] 41-9} 82-3] 82-1] 80-4 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..................220: 42-8) 44-7) 40-8] 87-5] 87-3] 86-4 
Hosieryiand Knit f00d8s,. «csssemvcat sessed oactoele 39-4) 39-3] 386-9] 76-2} 76-2) 74-0 
Garments and personal furnishings.................-. 36:8] 35-7| 35-4] 77-7) 77-7) 76:3 
FE ODBOGOs sano clsrciele ayers) cent ot ols, cewinin.os bre eainslvies ein hoes 42-6) 41-4) 43-1] 96-2] 94-5) 87-1 
BOVELALES doin. hails tee lhe aeicnite a Saaueen eet aie tae 44-2) 43-8] 43-5] 101-9] 102-4) 98-4 
Distilled and malt liquors <--teer. bh os.ccreiceisleen tele 43-7| 42-7} 42-0) 108-5) 107-9] 105-6 
Chemicals and allied products..............02eeeeeeee: 43-5] 438-1) 43-1] 102-9] 103-2) 98-9 
Drugs ‘and imedicinetiianes arias aeaiene racaneee 42-4) 40-9} 41-0] 85-8} 86-7) 82-4 
*Clay, glass and stone products..........sceceseceevees 45-9} 45-2! 43-9) 102-9] 102-1] 97-6 
Glass products atic. ai bie eatnnaticon acts tee ate a ceed nae 45-9} 45-7} 43-9] 99-6) 98-8] 92-7 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-5) 45-6] 45-6) 103-0] 101-4) 98-3 
*lectrical: apparatus. oss. vice +055 bys ste woke cien o celolake 41-4) 41-0) 40-2] 115-5] 114-7] 110-3 
Heavy electrical apparatus!..........ccerecerececees 41-1} 41-1} 42-1} 131-5} 130-4} 120-4 
“Iron and steel products..............e++% seats sostele-ols aah 43-1] 42-6] 42-9} 117-6} 117-5} 111-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............e00e: 43-1) 48-9] 48-9] 124-2] 126-2] 115-2 
Primary iron and steel fcc: 2004 sen ate mlnade dies 42-9] 44-4) 44-7) 126-5] 129-1] 116-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............-ee00 43-3} 42-8! 42-1] 108-5] 108-3} 104.4 
Agricultural aMplOments wae geuisisis on e-e.seete areca alot ote oe 38-9} 41-0} 42-1] 126-0] 127-0) 114-8 
Land: vehiclos:and: airoralt,. asaeu es stow cer siefeisovs ae og 44-2) 43-3] 43-7) 121-6] 120-4] 116-5 
Railway rolling stock... .| 44-4] 44-2) 44-6] 112-6] 112-0) 112-1 
Automobiles and parts...........s.-+e0e .e.{ 44-2) 42-8) 42-8) 130-5] 129-2) 124-2 
Aeroplanes and parts: |e eab<ciasise< dae sau ton eee 43-7) 40-4) 44-0] 115-4] 113-3] 103-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............-.++e000% 41-6} 41-5) 41-1) 110-9) 113-3] 112-0 
[ron and steel fabrications n.e.s............000.0e ee eee 42-6} 40-8} 42-2) 114-3] 113-9) 106-2 
Hardware, tools.and cutlery........)..,.2¢sseeeeecces 42-3] 41-2} 42-4) 101-9] 101-6] 97-0 
Foundry and machine shop products...............+- 42-9] 41-5} 41-1) 116-4} 115-3] 109-0 
Shidet metal work ssewases sone sees temas 43-2) 41-1] 42-8) 106-0) 106-1) 101-2 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........ssecseserseevess 43-0} 43-3} 42-3] 112-5} 110-3] 106-8 
Smelting and refining cues oni ecacs ene mtannie avers 43-4| 44-8] 44-7) 123-7) 118-9} 115-4 
Aluminum and its products...............0ceeeeeeees 43-0} 41-4] 38-1] 100-2} 100-1) 98-7 
Brass and copper manufacturing...................+- 43-7| 43-2] 40-7] 106-3] 106-5] 104-0 
Non-metallic mineral products............22-2seeee00 42-4) 42-4) 41-8) 123-0} 123-8) 118-0 
Petroleum and its products.............see+eeeeeeees 41-0} 41-5} 40-8} 133-3] 183-0} 126-0 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.............+.++: 41-9} 40-5) 40-6] 89-6] 89-2) 86-4 
Mining 43-2| 42-3) 42-6) 120-4] 120-1] 116-6 
Coal 39-3} 35-1] 87-8] 129-8} 130-5] 125-8 
Metallic ores 44-6] 45-2) 45-5) 120-4] 119-7) 116-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 44-5] 43-8) 41-8} 109-7] 109-7} 103-0 
Local Transportation?. . ......i23¢..0sceeeecdeesccseuene 45-7| 44-5) 45-4) 105-2) 104-6) 99-5 
Building Construction.........................0.000es 40-5| 39-4) 39-1) 112-2) 112-4] 107-2 
Highway Construction. :.....5.)..5.ccseccccotscesqeuse 40-2| 38-6) 39-9} 86-8] 87-1) 84-9 
Services (as indicated below)................ cee ee 42-8} 42-8} 42-3) 65-2] 65-7) 63-8 
Hotels and restaurants... 6. cans «.0 ee pene mne beatae 43-9) 43-8] 43-1] 63-6) 64-3) 62-5 
Personal (Chiefly laundries).............00cee-seeseee - 40-51 40-9 40-7! 68-5] 68-4] 66-4 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 


27-91) 28.12) 26.99 
27.92) 28.16) 26.94 
27.74) 27.981 27.20 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—May 1, 1950, 247-1; June 1, 1950, 247-4; July 1, 1950, 249-5; at July 1, 1949, 


the index was 228-5 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


3 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5, 
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TABLE C-10.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average 
Hours Average Average Average 
Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost of Real 
per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly Living Weekly 
Earnings Earnings 
cts $ 1 

Monthly Average 1945...........+-+++++- 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946........-..0+++5+- 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947........+-.0+eeee- 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948...........-.+: el cate 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949......-..-..2+2+0++ 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 116-4 

Week preceding: 
January ce 43-2* 86-6 87.41" 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1; 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1 43-2 88-0 38.02 125:8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May We UGE iin oaaae ny 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June f. ADSR See aes: 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124:8 101-0 
July ip AL OSS eaves laters da 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August T PAGES ae cae 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September ae Ce Se ee 41-7 93°4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October tae: A Me Roos ee ei 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November et a ain Poe 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December Dies TORE AE cctcvacies «6 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1 ee | > ee ca 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February i; 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March i* 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 4; 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May iF 41-8* 98-6 41,21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June i; 40:8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July I; 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August ie 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September iF 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October it 42-7 99-3 42.40 140°3 131-2 106-9 
November i 42-8 5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December es See ee 42-9 $1,000 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January PS AGRO. cae eG. es 42-6* $1,011 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February Bo ABDO Se sow aio acne 42-3 $1,009 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March E 10GOe cataen Seeks 42-5 $1,014 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April 1 1060, <% op Ss 5ic os 42-8 $1,017 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May 1, c208G. 3... denen 42-4* $1,025 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June BOGGS. ors eee es 42-0 $1,035 43 .47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July 10S Pena, ate 42:6 $1,039 44.26 146-5 135-5 108-1 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950 
42-6 hours, $43.67. (1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


teenth UNFILLED VACANCIES Live AppLicaTIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
ont. - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ional 
September 1945..........-00++eeeeeee 114,670 44,886 159, 556 71,170 25,157 96,327 
September 1946..........--0eseeseees 70,870 46,366 117, 236 113,959 30, 886 144, 845 
September  1947...........0eseeereeee 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
September 1948.........--ee+eeeeeeee 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
Pa] 
September 1949..........--+-+seeeees 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October AGED a ate te gerade soioisialels ae 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
November 1949.........-:cseeeeeees 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December 1949........----seeeeeeees 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
* January ROBO tomer ialerern sie sporeibisisl eens 7,971 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55,188 273,957 
February GOO ftok Sah stein cic es 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375,596 
March AUDO ena ptcniee ss ee at 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375, 998 
April TO DOMee neti eine estas 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May AUDUSR RE ik cassie ais tie ele 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June Ts Bk a or abnriceees 25, 038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July MOBO epee ict ates ves. d aus ocala 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68, 279 204, 563 
August Ths Nae aoe Roca rae 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99, 100 58, 188 157, 288 
September 1950(!)......-...+++++eeees 29,699 16,570 46, 269 97, 634 53,967 151,601 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


AS AT AUGUST 3, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total June 29, 1950 

Absolute } Percentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,585 359 1,944 —146 —7-0 

Logging. 3. a. nccniorss ent econ ke ee Pt Re a Tres 5,962 11 5,973 +2,280 +61-7 

Pulpwood sacha cotidost eeees nah ee ek See 4,760 5 4,765 +2, 193 +85-3 

Lum Der. WiAmi. sleeve wen Mek aniysn cena ones, tir ae 2 1,171 6 dace +94 +8:-7 

Other logeings. 4.03. Sone CeO eee aL Wie ensmets 31 —7 —18-4 

Miaain ge eceveciice sais ate as 800 27 827 +226 +37-6 

Coal cts te mnen sare vesed Tt: Poe ee eee 155 1 156 +78 +100-0 
Metallic Ores— 

44 1 45 —32 —41-6 

216 6 222 +81 +57-4 

PY Ml ns Soe 267 +93 +53 -4 

101 10 lll +5 +4-7 

17 9 26 +1 +4-0 

5,167 3,478 8,645 —215 —2-4 

516 517 1,033 —172 —14-3 

285 1,951 2,236 +439 +24-4 

996 72 1,068 +46 +4-5 

428 145 573 +104 +22-2 

160 99 259 —60 —18-8 

33 10 43 —12 —21-8 

50 40 90 —219 —70-9 

85 217 302 +148 +96-1 

179 23 202 —25 —11-0 

505 67 572 +98 +20-7 

403 59 462 +171 +58-8 

482 46 528 +101 +23-7 

251 84 335 +73 +27-9 

794 148 942 —907 —49-1 

4,156 74 4,230 +480 +12-8 

Transportation and Storage.............................. 2,168 97 25265 +662 +41-3 

Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 291 217 508 —14 —2-7 

LW ct a Sa oR I 514 A ees Me SM oe Uh OS 2,337 1,842 4,179 —214 —4-9 

Wiholosalotweii.. stick eke... cc aii cee Ao Sane ee 761 455 1,216 +79 +6-9 

EL hate eis Sosa cians cal tele gd See Me cs cae ee 1,576 1,387 2,963 —293 —9-0 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 988 773 1,761 —149 —7:8 

ORVICO Sc. orn Ce cee ee Ne ee 2,926 6,696 9,622 —2,858 —22-9 

UDO eee cece eee ee ee te ee ey ae 793 443 1, 236 —234 —15-9 

DIGIIOBLIGS aoe te ee Nee lee en een Se 102 2,460 2,562 —1, 132 —30-7 

BP OPSOBAL Merk cho hh tty: tei deer ee ee ee ee 1,125 3,431 4,556 —1,311 —22-4 

OUHGE Service stock cc.dcra ie ee ee ne 906 362 1, 268 —181 —12-5 

AN Urn dustrtes yi oi.i. 0s .-cas eee eee ee 26,380 13,574 39,954 +52 +0-1 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 3, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 861 318 1,179 3,418 965 4,383 
Clerical Workers... 25.05. scccc cece ene s eee 1,500 3,041 4,541 6,175 16,061 22,236 
Sales Workers... ccs ccccecccsisnie nee 1,705 863 2,568 3,246 8,444 11,690 
Personal and Domestic Workers......... 1,082 5,970 7,052 9,734 8,836 18,570 
IGA TIC. boc oes cs onle © is'auab:e'efeernip.e.aslen.c Dbnlidvenatenase 29 1,145 12 1,157 
Agriculture and Fishing............+++-- 1,365 18 1,383 1,239 181 1,420 
Skilled and semiskilled workers 13,069 2,334 15,403 33,510 12,726 46, 236 
Food and kindred products. eis 78 26 104 666 531 1,197 
Textiles, clothing, etc......... as 147 1,711 1,858 1,676 7,902 9,578 
Lumber and wood products 6,276 5 6,281 2,734 90 2,824 
Pulp, paper and printing.........-.-. 111 26 137 431 373 804 
Leather and products...........+++- 46 139 185 954 784 1,738 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 31 17 48 86 36 122 
Metalworking.............+eeeeeeees 1,421 50 1,471 4,549 430 4,979 
TIGOETIGAN. «cine ctcleve plc welcemales veins 150 20 170 878 238 1,116 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... 20 \strtestsete as <0 20 386 65 451 
MINING aot we ais <ialsleis one's eCriciie se owcisis ROD thao cates Sasa 197 1,327 4 1,331 
GOMSETUCEION 055 ale «ance ones deen sions 17978 it dacmmecogss.6 1,878 6, 063 4 6,067 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 730 7 737 4,935 30 4,965 
Communications and public utility... GE lidetteaielsss ae 03 65 207 2 209 
Trade and service............+++++++ 279 250 529 1,085 801 1,886 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,363 61 1,424 5, 026 1,154 6,180 
GTOMEI Ne cisions casts a ore/e «wie slajale’siaixi5) 96 8 104 768 178 946 
Apprentices........62seeeeeeeerreees 181 14 195 1,739 104 1,843 
Unskilled Workers...........+++eeeeeee: 6,780 1,038 7,818 40,633 10, 963 51,596 
Food and tobacco..........+++e+e++- 163 93 256 591 1,715 2,306 
Lumber and lumber products........ 473 “A 480 1,261 204 1,465 
Metalworking.. 453 9 462 1,623 255 1,878 
Construction........--- 1850: iaeteneo eas 3 1,855 ABAD Nocatee. caress 4,549 
Other unskilled workers......-...--- 3,836 929 4,765 32,609 8,789 41,398 
OER a ie vic vB irked Mole Soe e. 2 ene 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157,288 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 
Industry 
Vacancies | Referrals Place- 
Notified ments 
ede oe es a ae ee 4 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........-.+.+sseeeerereeereeerese testes ee tereces 1,297 1, 249 991 
Morrie ence sista eicic e)soietrc) efor s)a\e'isiblelainietribarnie ve aloleisia sinpis ab iDeicibe sie.s n° 1,470 640 555 
Tf iti 52 Sob DODO OD SL EInCO Ton00O7 Cer GOGUR IdomtdaGO07 00004000 0 CAPER UREA 347 287 198 
Man UfAChUTIHD: «oe cuccs ces <i mmo tie wirielsiere je siete Boje lee. =\a'e\aieinie:aivlw’erdisie alalateicicje ie. sie. vives 5, 764 5,782 4,091 
Food and kindred products.........se+eceeseeencesete este eceesseeeneereces 979 97 707 
"Taxtiles, APPATEl,.CtG....p <0 seeccrie cae nedenseisins + tne sinienecitiessieeasiescce ree 935 800 543 
Lumber and finished lumber products......-..-.+02se+eeeereereeesereesees 815 795 604 
Pulp and paper products and printing....----.+..+sseseer+ sess eeeees seers 409 410 278 
Chemicals and allied products........seseseeeeceesteseerereeseerseesteees 191 220 139 
Products of petroleum and Coal........+--2+++eseeeee essere teres eens senses 39 46 29 
Rubber products........++seeeeeeceeeeeesecersrenes PE cate te oes 78 103 60 
Leather and products.........eeeececererereneeeeneeenees cate 169 170 108 
Stone, clay and glass products.........--.+s0s+eerreeeeeeeeeee oe 194 213 149 
Tron and steel and products.......-.-+-s+eeeeesee eee eeeeeereee 55 420 423 277 
Non-ferrous metals and products ¥ 288 245 187 
MAchinaryagcse saa e camivis st oils eisisin a atole onleis win elvis cialatncisimp Sinrisveiarw gsle\eisieie.c2)¢ 337 338 229 
Electrical equipment and products........+-+++-.seeeeer reece essere reese 207 204 131 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 703 839 650 
Construction. .....2s.ccesiescecceccenvevcecccdecersecsessdssercces 4,151 4,041 3,193 
Transportation and Storage........-2.-.:4cseeeeee er ees srt ere essences sees ess 1,609 1,460 1,136 
Communications, and other Public Utilities.......-.....+++++sseessereeereeees 260 236 167 
Fareed eee me nae PnP Ss acre sinvoista siaceiweye/ale = cleiatn slt4 ele >'alere alviahe a/e.0's=iniaicinisioie.s}eio(e <r 3,033 3,389 2,152 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.........---+++++++2+eereeeee SP Ee... gesCH A aOe De 419 424 233 
Sarvicencss estes cose sees NR SEE a cetaseiatenste's ste Ce teiaiate = ene See CCED OES 6,474 6,354 4,700 
All Industries................- ea, ooo alte ete cotrs, clots tlaiels ine oisieleienne'e.s rie sie” 24,824 23,862 17,416 


eee ee ee Ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 3, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- -  |Unplaced 

Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to ——_—_—_——————_| end of | August 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period }j 24, 1950 

Newfoundland............... 778 421 1,764 748 319 32 9,600 6,764 
Corner Brook. «2.000000 6 wae 251 113 285 221 85 30 1,321 1,280 
Grand Walle atest eee sae DLO eee fetes 128 158 110: al cheat se 843 873 
Sts TON sHecicti es csersiwietaetane 417 308 1,351 369 124 2 7,436 4,611 
Prince Edward Island........ 540 185 841 615 505 50 795 681 
Charlottetown...... a 326 131 377 282 213 17 529 443 
Sum MmoersidOcn .wsciweectttees 214 54 464 333 292 33 266 238 
IN OVS: SCOR Rios cnicis cic oclsGiioshe 3,060 1,012 6,002 3,334 1,883 390 9,752 8,822 
Amherst sees c cine clea om tlesines 163 1 287 193 159 4 268 206 
Bridgewater ses vesieisccjocieds as 42 il 156 38 22 4 235 211 
Halifax. Jai cactome dans 1,666 703 2,509 1,649 921 210 3,381 3,094 
AN VErNGsd adacs cen wer iomeeaee 10 1 71 28 CR Fanaa ses 207 192 
Kentville tac oc: cscs. ciaceaeae 79 47 318 88 42 7 686 618 
Ttverpooluse sac toete cr ss cleacie 21 7 95 14 ASicil tne embes 134 125 
New Glasgow ..cisacesieleabelene 347 41 723 470 286 31 1,495 1,198 
Spring Wye seacela tere detest « SP lca 72 11 64) |. cae stees 190 158 
Sv ney she. dedecine neo areeMieeloate 501 139 1,405 610 284 130 2,328 2,178 
TT TUTOLs vem alleles Sai aehisele 180 59 300 184 99 . 4 400 450 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 43 3 66 49 ADs Al cateRates & 428 392 
New Brunswick.............. 3,202 1,351 6,036 3,220 2,072 410 7,649 7,078 
Bathurstyturce lacleelaeter cr 66 57 213 30 5 5 539 339 
Campbellton... cc. sisedieisle d's 253 111 358 203 92 18 542 417 
EicLmUNdStOM ss sae elle ke eas 154 14 302 199 121 6 271 265 
Tred GrictOn.. s.c/s.1< asin ofeletenial: 309 244 429 286 200 37 497 486 
MCG raltoeiete sai e s\e.nsre:aleiniesars 127 20 285 148 78 47 365 334 
Moncton.. 1,279 436 2,110 1,390 837 214 1,924 1,915 

Newcastle. . ae 134 82 297 106 BS o live se eens 565 54 
Saint John eescsvene eee 596 211 1, 653 635 420 45 2,542 2,355 
BG Stephen Waeecsceseconse = 102 66 149 98 176 12 184 147 
RUSHES eee alice cate cee eigen: 87 7 110 69 43 21 80 113 
IWGOdBEOCIEN: Siyactsoslais tanauts 95 63 130 56 47 5 140 166 
Quebec. ace Kees ae Cap eiee 25,013 9,688 35,604 23,286 15,007 1,146 49,561 46,609 
PAEDESLOS: Sst, see copies 22 9 112 28 21 2 173 206 
Beauharnois........ . oo. 145 40 302 154 0b Wa amy i Bie 325 320 
Buck GUAM ssesisesjossnsiea cots 95 8 266 117 OO) vies foneinee « 315 122 
Cayspecal i: vag ctvescia asec a 91 92 84 3 ee eS era 248 206 
Chandler 173 158 136 46 Saw Vareitnneond 246 246 
Chicoutimi. alae 798 595 667 302 175 13 752 783 
Dolbeay ty. -ctat 22 12 67 48 LOS lieroissecrs tele 135 120 
Drummondville... . vd 142 44 331 120 72 2 854 859 
asnihamil vase ktitaes ee Hale 74 34 156 65 ie i cerca ete 235 251 
GTR D Via irae casera sia ste at aieiale 116 30 381 115 73 2 643 694 
IP Aerbiate Mige ees iv 6 Rea SE AS 395 50 881 469 286 4 1,146 1,039 
TOHOULOea ee ne aes Mebane eee 191 126 450 148 51 19 647 541 
JONCUIETO. cere eine assole 141 32 457 244 119 of 867 615 
Tach utel Uwe occ. ete ceituste 134 37 230 137 72 15 266 231 
La Malbaie. Est 96 26 149 93 50 ll 146 110 
La Tuque. 63 732 527 GIDC Cree rire 278 303 
Levis... 55 724 169 79 7 1,094 998 
Matane cc osetncicncdcleaeseet e's 356 148 44 Oi. | seseiste Potato 96 178 
Megantian tie sicb<.s¢0. cides 365 214 123 187 salisswes cee 165 130 
Mont Laurier 10 82 49 12 bisis atauntacne 117 128 
Mont magny 125 367 77 BSc survey fords 338 317 
Montreal Wee a. vecec cle ceeonls 4,809 15,355 12,377 8,330 609 23,191 21,575 
Port Alfred 100 73 41 BOs lNattewut. neat 333 309 
Quebeow SRA g escsiinae dieteen 769 3,792 2,393 1,068 163 4,893 4,890 
Rimouski tia cec cs coh tei « 7 5 273 89 (Dives tharstars eaters 325 252 
Riviere du Loup 32 297 57 CIS enone 487 460 
OUVD Sd. Raves vise cckine aeeteee 76 528 351 237 35 391 379 
Bis Agatholoes:,.s cace scene oe 47 181 164 126 1 7 69 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 9 193 73 Gd vats, Fssese shecoen 214 210 
t. Therese 64 217 178 OB ac] Seereha prarcs 420 359 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 407 544 246 219 124 Si eee ealone. 376 335 
St. Hyacmwnthe.....<..3 fea. 362 139 464 365 260 4 597 635 
Bt, Jean tein .ccoe seiteattce: 246 81 446 245 116 7 625 549 
Sb; Jerometepene cnesw.ccdoe ton 237 31 484 253 181 3 564 455 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 197 83 518 149 141 4 592 482 
Shawinigan Falls............ 297 20 884 523 216 60 1,127 1,619 
: a 1,046 220 1,484 1,046 680 117 1,763 1,823 

08 2 276 165 OR es esc 452 471 

160 ai 529 219 101 3 593 565 

Three Rivers... oar 445 92 1,228 633 365 23 1,855 1,707 
Val di Orceenocancesmieccties 413 94 306 185 136 10 277 297 
Valley fithd iene subsets cee 290 31 544 327 PV PRPC ric 781 930 
Wintoria- ville; cies anek 175 69 350 156 76 25 441 441 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 3, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 


Vacancies Applicant 


Regis- Unplaced 
Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of during to —_______—_—] end of | August 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 24, 1950 


Office 


Ontario. ..............eeeeeeee 


ATTDPPIOF uia's s'vie0.0 00.06 © o:disivic vies 210 


PARETIG§. cha cidceawin sep ante xa vee 606 201 620 581 403 56 191 152 

MABMGUULG: cAtai othe, siae x <aioreyace 631 108 764 758 455 56 543 535 

Bracebridge, ci...0-sscccsees 274 66 217 239 245 7 57 56 

BAPARMDLOR aiiinsts s sivisiseeiaccs 255 63 191 171 215 1 79 103 

BST ANGOLA ecpiaite:<\sivie/e vialeGiaisivie 685 125 1,068 696 451 56 939 872 

Brock villesies cosis cok viel aa ss 210 263 231 130 77 103 125 

Carleton PIACG iis exs.ctatas aise 25 3 88 22 1 TEIN i art ea 148 163 

CDACDATE ceigcscecnntis celere scree 505 80 811 568 373 52 303 280 

Cobourg ss chase ss oh oetepis tes 257 16 314 349 239 21 167 231 

Collingwood <0. sccccseee 180 26 128 161 DOU | ce ies site < 128 127 

CSOPQ Wall cao sien sipeesishon« 904 23 1,039 923 804 37 644 740 

OPE ENIG, pciuwe's cc ciocnasbecies 88 22 8 94 50 2 50 102 

BOre BYVANCES: vnc es» sctunrs cies 200 93 181 174 102 26 72 64 

Spin theons 0 529 120 665 484 357 48 634 525 

BN Sik-;¢ 284 93 360 247 140 25 382 347 

87 7 91 90 59 21 50 50 

Goderich: voce cen te 249 111 204 238 200 18 56 49 

AGUGLD TDs nea e chcieeieustsia Bisieis 516; 9 ote 398 134 498 326 179 73 315 270 

FIA POLON «dais oaih« «scien os 2,884 803 4,689 2,969 1,656 586 4,070 3,952 

ELA KOSTUT Ya. is:s.erert'eolalo» «:01¢ 103 16 153 80 WO. aks se vitor 168 218 

TAPOPSOL ese weciniee eet pins 331 61 332 317 267 19 92 80 

Kapuskasing...........--+++- 331 162 615 650 PLY) Loe ccmrmcareys 72 25 

POOROER ch tek Cocaine sence crcen. 108 200 125 75 BRP cer eeses 130 135 

FINGSHONG. wea ccwooencecies 637 108 1,025 739 511 39 874 741 

Kirkland Lake.............. 434 85 429 488 199 47 301 225 

Kitchener Waterloo........ ae 700 231 808 855 526 68 408 321 

Leamington, c s.0.00 460 vinin ssc 542 274 450 324 166 53 238 236 

(hmndsay is ccse« +acce ese nee 145 51 143 136 97 2 130 156 

| MABLOWOL S ceecieealsis attr cehtinn vie 65 54 75 39 COM eae tea 127 112 

i Monte lovee Ace She@anedar 1tC00e 2,597 1,243 2,653 2,260 1,240 349 1,127 952 

DMITCIAHGL Se aeeiare dito sei aieiisies 112 14 224 137 8 20 263 290 

INAPATIED), s asadsie cco eeicGaeces 38 5 7 75 51 11 59 83 

Mew LOTONGOi in isissisciscene 665 179 822 607 445 26 676 628 

Niagara Falls... .c.s ceases os 895 41 696 432 283 36 587 590 

Worth) Bay Guie cec scctinences 882 248 878 802 598 45 258 250 

CB ally) ee lane Rr Cerc tee) 383 23 405 445 354 37 178 176 

MBDAWS. do calhhosic.csbasieasslen 1,283 227 2,683 2,078 1,819 35 1,178 1,343 

CCEA WE coe feel e eo.wlk.s insite ae 2,005 615 2,379 2,066 pw 277 2,580 2,442 

Owen Sound. 237 68 378 313 178 27 317 316 

Parry Sound... 111 8 149 109 87 3 72 183 

Pembroke, biessee- ose 365 78 480 317 289 14 297 229 

Perth... 4. ference alesis 164 20 153 145 108 15 135 120 

Peterborough... icc eesciceciss 443 122 606 484 S1Ge 451s. tarag’oe 725 837 

PIGCORS ccs ash igre site « bro ietaaielae 82 29 74 75 43, 5 44 58 

POxG ATERUL. cciscwiew 6 easiness 2,532 1,846 1,184 938 925 24 830 688 

Port Colborne....... Leet 3 173 3 27 153 LOS el erectewsereece's 306 330 

PRGREOCE cece. cvcicc sets peicne 73 45 104 85 | yal ae eae 86 115 

Rentrewscccccsviclesivcle aes cisise 197 22 194 173 201 10 111 84 

- St. Catharines........ Sg alway 985 181 1,182 885 529 263 1,035 1,105 
St. Thomas..... Sar Bs 331 120 451 475 236 20 236 

PMID Soest weet ae se rea aa ah 398 67 557 525 329 21 296° 325 

Sault Ste. Marie............. 596 331 461 436 370 3 351 362 

Simcoe : 248 131 260 199 95 27 202 146 

Sioux Lookout......... 159 112 168 158 114 8 50 87 

Smiths Falls.... 59 8 452 56 41 10 544 551 

Stratford 270 69 314 214 152 30 317 276 

Sturgeon Falls............. A 211 292 272 177 16 182 207 

BUGDULY. ce eusnie cine» Sabi bk é 2,149 1,020 1,530 1,207 1,075 269 615 748 

SPUN MINS sees sae cine vince ssica'e 6 229 6 708 404 110 556 475 

FLOPORTO: «.donWb esses vecences 16,078 6,274 18,434 14,027 8,153 1,731 10,421 9,420 

ST RONtOR: dcicsnciecstac envied es 2 38 2 316 143 187 

Walkerton. 150 53 106 111 DIG) bicker en ane 138 129 

Wallaceburg. 154 1 282 160 120 34 189 130 

f Welland..... 328 50 555 379 201 20 594 587 

Weston....... 875 137 338 341 NOG" { Naeee ste on 267 281 

Vithtets 0) deine. “Pn eR DE as 1,599 197 3,123 1,880 905 357 2,607 2,628 

Woodstock..... Sebiaes baer 283 102 269 279 190 140 89 

Manitoba........... atures ..-| 9,385 3,039 12,024 8,816 4,695 1,926 8,762 8,434 

: ISTandoOn...s5sasass iss Radiesse ee 714 42 724 485 373 487 480 

> Dauphin.... Senate eee 144 40 232 170 77 28 181 138 

5 Mlineb lone cseinte ss > Si tisees 139 49 227 141 71 14 126 74 

| Portage la Prairie..... sated 289 62 345 284 212 9 167 158 

PP RGsP ARs hactlelais sree a6 maaelre as 410 161 89 83 Bode Weare sat 8s 49 68 

; WWIMDIDO Rae ncisieae cctasisisele se 7,689 2,305 10,407 7,653 3,730 1,854 7,752 7,516 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 3, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 


Vacancies 

Office Reported} Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 

Saskatchewan................ 5,798 1,708 
Bistevansceccietes tv: bicctece ees 107 41 
MO080: JAW seaie scare Ebcareyesteeie 577 183 
North Battleford............ 181 108 
Prince Albert..............4- 478 202 
IROQINA Se S.jeaeto ees Caicae re an 2,362 401 
Saskatoon ccc sce em ieisovns 1,407 396 
Swit) Correntsi san vs.ceere vnc 169 114 
Woy burnty co55 tonsa ceescioeat 157 62 
Yorkt0ny saccasacee ie tones 360 201 
MAN OPER a ocis staieie ysainit slo's ne sss 11,473 2,212 
BSIRSE MOL Sets ris tasssa os /eteieiwseters 135 44 
Calgary vvcaneccahcatvoeesee 5,351 708 
Drumbellerign:.coan; see sec 115 16 
NGA MMONCON Fissainre of <\ctes share toboyers 4,502 908 
HBO aie csjersiereieweieersrecet slesa 179 103 
ECB Dri Le weicie nis c'cini sist arcieieie ate 745 200 
Medi¢ine Hat... sauces saves 213 81 
Red Weer so4 edacdecwnse mashes 233 152 
British Columbia............. 14,052 3,547 
Chilliwack nce sanissetccis seal 303 54 
Courtenay ie tesieeesicisccniee os 58 39 
Canbrook: jscsoa<cmmplecm noes 97 42 
Dawson Creek scene sckwecete 130 12 
DMCAN Leckey sierew tiers AS 253 113 
Kamloops : 419 156 
Kelowna. . 155 20 
Nanaimo. 352 55 
Nelson. ... 145 34 
New Westminste 884 222 
Penticton...... 151 29 
Port Alberni.. 235 86 
Prince George 1,145 287 
Prince Rupert 335 106 
ceton. 75 12 

i Sate. 275 24 
Vancouver 7,372 1,911 
Vernon 527 30 
Victoria..... 1,024 289 
Whitehorse. 117 26 
CAMA a iF sorcerers wieweaw ores 124,119 40,540 
Malen sari taceiaiiatejarcisie'acremien aes 88,748 26,700 
Memaless stir. ccniehesemecie. 35,371 13,840 


Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 
tered | Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during to ——_______————| end of | August 
period | vacancies} Regular Casual period | 24, 1950 
7,228 6,086 2,662 1,508 3,544 3,444 
89 80 48 14 59 70 
734 627 284 137 491 616 
200 163 102 1 236 217 
772 570 228 57 505 495 
2,756 2,627 1,064 883 748 643 
2,004 1,500 626 376 1,093 1,000 
150 137 79 16 150 177 
163 132 97 Lt 60 45 
360 250 134 13 202 181 
14,414 11,733 7,250 1,704 7,321 6,528 
54 47 CY mn cracks tei 88 99 
6,123 5,395 3,829 599 2,457 2,348 
170 118 AOQe eee eee 261 270 
6, 240 5,007 2,375 1,061 3,188 2,469 
48 51 D4 Seeee eae 127 145 
1,036 753 526 33 548 701 
249 184 2B Veal ics seioacan 226 165 
494 178 107 11 426 331 
21,802 13,914 7,800 1,584 20,729 19,732 
434 323 188 97 451 449 
346 42 OSes saree eee 428 127 
110 104 veal loceisacne aa 150 125 
200 129 1242. IRasscutees 72 48 
386 303 172 2 233 194 
314 263 184) teehee cee 176 136 
223 166 84 39 235 331 
1,385 333 201 48 429 665 
181 144 82 13 180 207 
2,100 1,092 559 133 2,566 2,511 
186 158 114 1 198 159 
371 289 171 12 170 198 
956 967 822 73 146 154 
412 342 269 2 280 249 
100 76 57 2 53 45 
386 364 213 13 251 233 
11,083 7,009 3,255 906 12,373 11,875 
556 503 456 21 175 146 
1,912 1,186 668 222 2,087 1,800 
161 121 bn (Bttctaoarrcsat 7 80 
166,476 | 119,308 73,072 14,007 | 158,021 | 146,784 
114,130 84,009 55,139 8,922 99,493 91,133 
52,346 35, 299 17,933 5,085 58,528 55, 651 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


Applications PlAicements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOS Te ccaim tartrate plete ier (alatea:aterevate atoteteta(e ctr eee 653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
LOA yet cchaG inte ot viv ebunsmcier tore den cates 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
ADA ES. hattrekatet can nd Baio aot 1,044, 610 499, 519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
14S Suis Mera Ber, Bic crannies Noses 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 
1D SA oe daca tee iis ata oe anetes eS whl ae 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
bbe Se eer RS Cis IAM Ars RPh Pa en 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
LOA Gee osetia ristsve.: bye Sere tio RIG Meera 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
BOG oe creiath teve oes hale ee aie ls eis ara ee Colson 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
14a os aetthl lacie 2.0 kL ciate ie ea ae 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1940 SO ah dite nintoneteenste te Geren. ite 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
1960 (81 weeks) 77.2%).% . cutee ou sea dee 894, 227 335, 078 1, 229, 305 296, 5385 127, 687 424, 222 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO JULY 31, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO JULY 31, 1950 


1949 1950 
Region Insured Insured 
weaployers Persons a eto Persons 
1s Registered eistered | Registered 

Parl ETI OS sect aerated tern ecerole- sisic oi ieturateteia hele: a. dtekercusia'sisfaye.ooiererare sipre.asa76 18, 293 276,993 21,365 324,551 
Quebec Sc ane asia ils ctu e vie le ee eTe Lee Heo a5 eRe De eas osbn 56, 992 913,947 61,104 1,002, 299 
Ontario Sea NO runs Sy are SRG en ae MING oes ww eikia a Alam Ayaan Salalers\d 78,869 1,328,879 83,450 1,355, 132 
Ley Gado ddac depaee ¢aee Ape E espa ces a qgenige een 50 Sbaocer 41,521 481,784 44,268 506,429 
PA GTILG ae erat ite ers Bclee eens oltre carte mae oleae oeansinree aisles vtibiete et ove eae 25,010 341, 767 28,478 323,978 
otal for Canadas «2 cme ce cicicis cate scale vs ate vaipielesersicte’s 220, 685 3,343,370 238, 665 3,512,389 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF JULY 31, 1950 


6 days 73 Days 
Province and Sex Toran and oe Ee cir aoe peta 

under aye ays aya Bye over 
Newfoundland... diigis diattielon'a stay POR 398 86 32 43 144 29 64 
Male.... ‘ 382 80 29 42 142 27 62 
Female 16 6 3 1 2 2 2 
: (6,471) (613) (52) (237) (452) (671) (4, 446) 
BO acer (119) (18) (4) (8) (18) (14) (57) 
431 76 42 66 64 46 137 
270 46 27 46 42 27 82 
161 30 15 20 22 19 55 
6,584 1,120 571 762 1,281 768 2,082 
5,224 899 422 612 1,046 620 1,625 
1,360 221 149 150 235 148 457 
5, 238 812 311 624 994 676 1,821 
3,994 623 236 492 807 539 1,297 
1,244 189 75 132 187 137 524 
39,730 6,060 3,180 5,581 6,787 4,768 13,354 
23,570 4,027 1,947 3,301 3,784 2,76 7,751 

16,160 2,033 1,233 2,280 3,003 2,008 5, 
29,507 7,014 2,660 3,374 4,357 2,807 9,295 
15,832 4,272 1,488 1,747 2,023 1,347 5,005 
13,675 2,742 1,222 1,627 2,334 1,460 4,290 
4,917 761 294 457 2 689 2,114 
2,302 279 127 185 293 316 1,102 
2,615 482 167 272 309 373 1,012 
1,729 273 83 172 275 204 722 
776 118 35 78 102 92 351 
953 155 48 94 173 112 371 
4,768 1,858 242 396 670 493 1,109 
3,634 1,604 169 242 494 382 743 
1,134 254 73 154 176 111 366 
12,381 3,048 1,278 1,366 1,720 1,333 3,636 
7,616 2,026 868 778 920 8 2,289 
4,765 1,022 410 588 800 548 1,397 
MMR Lider chet lacncoittindi ysl co: Sepia taa mle aimbores tae Biv 105, 683 21,108 8,693 12,841 16,894 11,813 34,334 
MGR gcc iat inthe wicishholy =. kAG Slo ieie nH 63, 600 13,974 5,298 7,523 9,653 6,895 20, 257 
PBMAGME 86 Sie aes nicieraasis 2 voisle. 3 Sb gue oes 42,083 7,134 3,395 5,318 7,241 4,918 14,077 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in N. ewfoundland. They are notincluded in totals. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1950 


aS 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (1) 1950 (1) 
VONUAY oh encana cee alee scene os 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
February 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 125,511 
March 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 76,248 | 103,402 133,404 
April. 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 90, 123 
May. 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8,825 34,777 27,603 42,257 63, 692 83,082 
June.. 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10,857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 62,048 


Fie ; 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49,586 52,179 
August..... ; 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32,182 0 CODD |r tale 


September. 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 595 O80) |i <ateresata ote 
October.... 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43, 620 COD et | isieeetertione re 
November. 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 | 124,889 }.......... 
December... 35 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506} 150,480 }.......... 

SP OtAL, pate sa 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 794,994 | 1,057, 127) 742,971 


() Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1950 


c . Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal} Revised to to to* Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 

Newfoundland................. 287 202 18 67 185 14M | enter 72 
(1,042) (528) (97) (417) (1,088) (782) (14) (1, 486) 

Prince Edward Island......... 216 121 78 17 164 45 1 39 
INOW COGIB Me, actado liece/s/e att ane 2,848 1,376 1,077 395 2,051 716 38 660 
New Brunswick.............-. 2,223 1,060 846 317 1,695 531 4 458 
Quiebecw he «2 seek athe cans eyee 17,948 8,719 6,147 3,082 13,364 5,235 228 3,792 
Ontario so. seocratca aires encase 15,869 8,399 5,052 2,418 11,439 4,311 313 3,222 
WEanitob aks. 'feratea aceon ease 2,240 938 804 498 1,514 658 66 416 
Daskatehowans. ....cacccsnueus. 819 409 212 198 518 282 22 137 
IA TD Orta sate. cad. are tee aki hetite 2,066 1,149 614 303 1,724 486 38 666 
British Columbia. . a 7,663 3,078 3, 630 955 5,879 1,708 94 1,527 
Total Canada, July, 1950....... 52,179 25,451 18,478 8, 250 38,533 | 14,116(@) 804 10,989 
Total Canada, June, 1950....... 62,048 31,196 20,088 10,764 50,290 | 16,628(2) 876 12,675 
Total Canada, July, 1949....... 49, 586 27, 208 16,278 6,100 36,993 | 10,363(3) 753 13,939 


(4) In addition, there were 412 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 565 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 215 special requests not granted. 
of .B. Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Month of | Month of ra ea oI 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, July, Cusent 

1949 1950 Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment.................++5+: 3,245 4,223 32,791 
INGBUNSM DOVE eso ks hos ak GE cee hci eRe oy a RUN cy cee ayaa ie cents 644 2,335 9,474 
Not capable of and not available for work...............ececee eee cece eeeees 773 1,267 5,019 
Tossof work due to. a labour dispute.e..25:.;.. cane Ses + oe ciate visteres ele eaetelaisiee 6 seb. c 183 120 1,115 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................+e000 1,229 1,461 5,614 
Discharged formisconducti.i.....cket. fos oH. Bliba ds cle ee ate a = oo chris is aunt 539 587 2,856 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... 0.0.0. c eee eee eee ee eee 2,877 3,493 15,004 
Ophermessons (Oy. Sace s ata a od > x he tec Lie ous, Ae raroe eID icles eae aia oy aloh ctor 873 630 3,311 
TOGA s.oicierave aoiiele wats on oodles cis 7S aia amt ola ete miele ee tetole’ Badia aie: delet chet 10,363 14,116 75,184 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK JULY 
29 TO AUGUST 4 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF 


JULY, 1950 
Number 
Receiving Same 
Benefit a hesicun Number Amount 
Province During Benefit of Days | of Benefit 
Week aaa Benefit _ Paid 
July 29 to | Month ee | Paid  |(in Dollars) 
ugust 
inclusive July, 1950 
Newioun dan dns) nif.2 oo vevetractrsicle se oa sien re eee 160 6,395 16,478 
(998) (173, 582) (330, 050) 
Princs,ad ward island : fice ..n eee oteeca sc me hie ek ach ee eae 122 8,368 17,719 
INGE SCORE MistscOvi sc qc Whee cg ce oti acian ce sete Mirena ae me 1,822 122,205 295, 096 
INOW, BEUNS WIGIE, 10 s,s. cccleid » alste.s's, ND, Salad 1 help ine cae aera nna 1,449 101,409 241,345 
RQUEDES:. cals oc b.bsns’ohese 0 a 0 Sle hols: e cole chia tidy ure er eteteere ie canner ae 11,135 823 , 803 1,861,404 
BO Oh CRN 5c TO AMEE en Soe Baers aN a. rye ko 8,730 527,804 1,212,731 
IMONTOD As ce teins occdetl dnd acd. Pek eee 1,379 116,891 255, 623 
Baskbtchewabies.:/ca.s sieve idhegredic cater dese ee 458 37,827 83,119 
PAID Erte tenet amets oie saletandiel, csp cette dalen Ske 1,357 70,009 172,420 
British Goluna Dig: . «ssc ttre + oe neta eee 4,333 238, 298 570,679 
Total, Canada, July, 1950 30,945 2,053,009 4,726,614 
Total, Canada, June, 1950. 40,781 | 2,742,208 6,378,926 
Total, Canada, July, 1949. 28,246 | 1,525,462 3,371,183 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 


in the totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM JUNE 1, 1949 TO JUNE 1, 1950 


Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
O49 — Jane. © fiarslacecs ciao os acto waa MRS soe et quate vents rei pee aia patel ae 2,556,000 2,460,000 96,000 
D 1h a oe en er SR A Oe Io Sh Aegean ene Age ogc cabs omae: Gee 2,597,000 2,516, 600 80,400 
Ararat. ciaiscte aclere sottes: Pals tas. olestade aaa ae RSE anes ines eae ait PS 2,621,000 2,541,100 79,900 
September, tics a .celesclatetp craves cpeve ec clrraxe Sen minnetave cetera: ties saretenere ietetole eiaiet 2,637,000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
CB ej rolce: CR ee Re ae tee ae a Ak RR ee aa 2,626,000 2,542,500 83, 500 
Pio (-100] o1:) Mies RN MME in in eiccnae RaeeaLa sarin y CDS OOLUOOUC 2,625,000 2,519,100 105,900 
Dece@ribert uci w devas sh evdea sine Ue anets seca cepitels Maeve en eyaite erate 2,678,000 2,525,700 152,300 
1950—Januaryis, oss. coca acme nea witetyioes moles yas Bes welknea ae Sisco pues erases 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
February.. 2,659,000 2,361,800 297,200 
Mareh sy ssc saaeen aoa 2,644,000 2,357, 800 286, 200 
A pra 2. Sao ct icacttes <iiers ce me eee ete ars aoe a3 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
May. Svcs ak arise ao ore.ate-stejepesialeeatetecarste Se oreke rstetsa tare aletaponeercie es store aie a 2,659,000 2,449,100 209, 900 
JUUTNG iepelta sss oe sn horse Ne ae, ae MIO cts epee hacate Calor Sita aT Tata aya caetnta eo 2,690,000 2,543,500 146, 500 


(1) Ordinary Claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase GHhel one Ea ie 
— since ; : . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent tate Clothing ings and | laneous (Come 
1939 Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72:1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122°5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93 +3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
B4°4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
53°8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183+1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107:1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112:3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 |, 142-3 
34-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
471 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
50+4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
55°7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
57°9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
59°2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
60°8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
s October. 5.40 ees 60+9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November........-. 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
gered Seok yok 60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166°9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68°65 169-8 218-8 135- 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Total tia sch eet 

: 'urnish- iscel- 

Aug. 1, | July 3, | Aug. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

19, 1950 Services 

Halifax; occas 157-2 158-5 158-9 212-8 117-4 132-6 192-8 155-3 123-1 
SE. SODN Ny vi oniele eres 159-7 164-0 164-9 208-6 122-4 134-8 197-5 163-7 131-3 
Montreal...........'6+ 166-1 171-6 172-3 225-4 135-0 135-5 172-6 173-5 130-6 
SROLONTOs ca enicstee ate a 158-5 164-2 164-4 207-5 136-9 157-7 179-7 165-0 130-9 
VENRIPOR ercre wc stele eters 157-9 161-9 163+1 218-1 128-8 121-9 175°3 169-4 125-6 
Saskatoon.......... 163-8 166-4 167-2 223-6 126-1 140-8 186-1 172-8 123-3 
Edmonton.......... 158-3 163-4 165-0 229-0 120-7 114-6 185-6 161-9 129-3 
Vancouver.......... 164-2 169-0 169-6 223-3 124-4 140-5 189-1 163-3 136-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basse: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Price 
Commodities* Per Dee, Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 


Bee, sirloim stealer iscccsscactnece eens Ib. 120-7 154-8 163-1 250-5 260-6 314-9 328-2 91-3 
IBECL  TOUN ISLEAK. cee cn neces heeeeens lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 177-2 | 275-9] 289-9 | 350-2 | 365-3 87-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 | 174-3 185-7 | 275-2} 290-9] 344-2] 357-9 83-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-6 168-6 287-4 311-9 875-3 389-3 64-1 
Beef stewing, boneless................. lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 308-2 347-8 418-7 438-1 61-0 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 | 174-0 | 174-0] 263-9] 817-2] 352-8 | 360-4 61-7 
PAID, LOS TORK take ces ee ae cov ee metee Ib. 109-9 164-4 171-1 238-7 268-7 322-5 815-5 90-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.........-. lb. 125-3 143-8 162-6 231-4 247-9 242-2 244-4 65-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 164-8 247-8 279-8 277-5 285-6 53-2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 141-5 162-4 225-5 236-4 222-2 222-5 82-8 
Lard) pure, Package... sc cise cise peas eee lb. 151-3 | 157-9 | 178-1] 250-9} 192-1 188-3 | 203-6 22-6. 
Shortening, package.. Reel! < LDs 184:7 | 187-5 | 140-3 | 223-6 | 219-4] 219-5 | 222-9 32-0 
Eggs, grade‘ A”"’ large, carton.. doz 156-4 | 155-3 | 176-3 | 219-7 | 241-2] 193-3 | 200-1 61-6 
INSTEON, Sieitictete raters. <a e sie's qt 111-0 95-4 114-7 159-6 164-2 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints lb 140-5 144-3 164-1 266°3 226-7 211-0 211-0 57-6. 
Cheese, plain, mild, # lb.. pkg 174-6 | 164-4 | 168-3 | 220-8 | 226-7] 223-0 | 224-5 29-9 
Bread, plain, white, wrappe Ib. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-5 
Flour, all purpose............ lb 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 221-2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package. lb 112-0} 114-0 | 114-0] 150-4 | 155-2 | 175-1] 178-1 11-8 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz..... pkg 101-1 100-0 100-0 159-8 163-0 164-1 164-1 15-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’s. tin 129-9 137-7 139-6 253-8 191-5 172-5 171-6 18-0 
PEAS TG OS ica sianc'sis dices tin 117-5 121-7 124-2 151-7 146-7 144-9 144-9 16-4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15 o: .|..tin 128-3 132-7 133-6 200-0 187-6 170-5 169-4 15-2 
OANS, (EY cc ceceicleicies 41 Vb. 129-4 133-3 137-3 296-1 262-7 240-9 240-9 11-9 
Onions, cooking....... Allee te) 108-2 | 142-9} 153-1] 210-2] 179-6} 183-5 | 177-5 8-8 
Potatoes, No. 1, table.. 10 lbs 89-9 218-3 180-8 197-6 203-5 196-4 189-5 41-7 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.. 1 115-8 120-2 142-1 174-6 188-6 205-2 207-8 24-0 
Raisins, seedless, bulk 0 lb 104-0 107-9 126-5 141-1 128-5 133-2 132-6 19-5 
Oranges, California doz 132-5 154°6 151-9 116-4 143-8 148-8 142-2 39-0: 

MOODS aeeet aasalcae ome ae peace penetee $doz 111-3 | 147-7 | 144-3 | 140-0] 144-6 | 176-1] 177-4 28-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.............00+ jar 111-3 | 115-1 | 132-1 | 151-6] 146-1] 148-5] 155-0 26-2: 
IPERCHOBADO Osc osse soe tei sine ccients tin 101-5 105-1 107-1 154-8 142-6 140-6 141-1 27-3 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz Bel year 118-3 128-9 132-6 148-0 142-1 141-4 142-2 19-0: 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb............ Peo clworstelanaels tin 138-0 | 158-2] 168-8] 191-5 178-7} 178-7] 179-3 30-5. 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....,.| lb. 132-3 1323 132°3 149-2 150-8 | 164e8} 174-3 11-0 
Sugar, yellow, branded package....... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 184-9] 154-0 | 155-6] 171-4 | 179-2 11-4 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 181-4] 132-8] 183-7] 189-1] 272-3] 281-3 97-0: 
EL CA IACIE EM Dien dy icccicicie ss bie'ot e mate pkg. 145-2 | 181-6 | 131-6 | 174-1] 176-5 | 181-0] 181-3 53-1 


*Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1950 prices. 
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Vegetables g é 
ee ee x 
: 4) Boe = 
Locality A g ia 3 Ges a s e 
g * a} oO 4 + a= se ‘g oe 
ie a.) 86/9 lof 18 esis E 
° rs] og of a) ° “a : n Oo 8 
ao S1g2 |e le Vssd a | b= + See ee 
a) s| as | 828] 8 ory ie “9/08/88 | &s 
@ 00 3° oo fase OF; am poe ce -N | £ 
gS | 2] 58] os] aS | 82 | aS] go] BS] se | 2S 
p= | de| de] 22] £2) 22| 52 | 34] 2B) 88] gk 
ae SB . at ‘32 a 
eee Gel at | Ge Gen] ana © ot cee 
cts ets cts cts ets cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
34—Ottawas dt vere es sec 15-4 | 138-9] 18-9} 10-7 8-9] 40-1] 24-7] 18:0] 34-5] 26-4] 48-0 
35—Owen Sound....,.......+. 17-0 | 15-6} 15-4] 11-4 8-9] 387-1] 19-8] 19-0] 38-7]....... 47-4 
36—Peterborough............. 16:3)|, T7=8L) ase see 12-0 9-3 | 37-5 | 28-7] 18:5] 36-0] 25:8] 48-2 
Si—Port; Arthur ins ce skiessiy sie 16-9 18-4 15-4 12-6 8-3 47-9 24-7 | 23-9 39-6 | 29-1 48-2 
88—St. Catharines............ 17-7 | 16-0] 18-6] 11-6 8-4] 39-4]....... 18-7 | 85:4] 26-6] 45-6 
39—St. Thomas.............. 17-4] 17-3] 15-4} 10-3 8-0] 33-3] 24-5] 19-0] 36-0] 28-2] 47-3 
40—Sarnigisic.teccke necdte cck 17-7 | 16-7| 15-6] 12-4 TON Gas aih caesar 18-8 | 40-5] 29-3] 47-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 172 AC GRRE Sas 14-2] 11-3 8-4] 42-7] 27-1] 18-9] 87-5 | 29-6| 48-9 
42—Stratiord. ionode oes sie es 19-0} 16-5] 15-1] 11-9 8-71 38-2] 27-7] 17-8| 36-6] 26-7] 46-9 
48—Sudbury.........scseceee: 15-6 16:3 14-9 10-7 8-6 | 43-9 23-4 19-2 | 38-4 29-4 | 49-1 
44-— TIMMINS ye vclastsican eee 17-3 | 16-6] 15-7] 11-8] 10-0] 43-7] 23-6] 19-0] 89-9] 29-0] 47-5 
45—Torontos. o0sc/cdnsnedco wat 16-3 | 16-7} 18-3] 12-6 7-8] 36-1] 23-5| 17-9] 36-3 | 25-6] 44-4 
46—Welland : 25.051 science cin ways 16-2} 14-4] 14-8] 12-0 7-3 | 39-8| 20-7] 17-9] 36-0] 26:3] 46-5 
47—WindS0F: 6.5. s0ceheccceyss 16-9 16-8 15-0 10-5 71 34-3 21-7 18-8 | 36-9 28-6 | 47-7 
48—Woodstock......... eobeee 18-1} 16-7| 14-4) 11-1 Vedi |e BOAT e cicens’ 17:7 | 86:3} 27-2] 45-4 
Manitoba— k 
AO—Brandon. ers gde cessive tess 19-4. Ee eeree bees «cr 13-6 9-7 | 62-7 | 24:5] 20-8] 43-2] 30-0 ie 
50—Winnipeg............ fete 18-5 | 16-8] 15:3) 13-3 8-1] 50-6| 23-3] 20-7] 41-4] 28-7] 63-0 
Saskatchewan— 
SI—Mo0se JawWisscncssececs see 20 -Ba) RibsON 17 <8il ule ae 08h) 200"0b bers. sie's obser erect 39-9 | 32-0 ae 
§2—Prince Albert.............| 21:7 | 16-6 ]....... 12-4} 10-2] 58-4] 23-1] 21-1] 44-1] 34-4 rm 
b8— Regina a cdcescesas cosas = 21-6] 16-6] 16-0} 12-9 9-3 | 57-3] 24-0] 20-3] 41-1] 29-3 che 
BA Saskatoon, vvessccecs cutee 20:8) eee oe 13-9 | 12-4 9-3 | 57-1] 24-7] 20-2] 46-2] 36-4] 68-7 
Alberta— k 
Bi Calgary. cmsiecie sale nisin via sme 21-2) 14-9] 15-7} 12-5 9-1| 57-4] 23-6] 19-5] 40-5] 31-0 Lh 
56—Drumbheller............... 23-1 | 14-4] 16-8] 13-0 9-6 | 61-7] 24-5] 21-0] 40-5] 30-2 ig 
57—HEdmonton.,.......0.+++++- 22-0 | 16-1] 15-4] 13-0 9-6] 59:5 | 28-7] 20-3] 42-6] 30-3 ts 
58—Lethbridge............... 204 W vccictnele 13-8 | 14-7 GeO: THO Belem cel eee ween lseesreccs 31-0 | 66-7 
British Columbia— m k 
59—Nanaimo............. v...] 21-0] 18-7] 16-4] 15-1 7-8 | 51-4| 25-4] 20-7] 37-5] 25-8 oe, 
m 
60—New Westminster......... 20-1) 17-2) 15-2) 138-6 7-5 | 45-0 | 22-1] 19-5] 32-4] 23-7 _ 7 
m 
61—Prince Rupert............ 23-1) 18-6) 17-8 | 15:3 9-0 | 60-2] 24-5] 22-3] 46-5) 27-8 he 
(yaaa! iy 21 a en Occ DAS Dil otes ape 18-7] 15-8} 10-0] 50-5] 23-5] 19-3] 39-3] 31-3 oar 
m 
68—VANCOUVEr......0.0cceeees 19-6 | 16-7) 14-4] 18-5 7-1| 48-7] 22-8] 18-8 | 82-7 | 22-2 eid 
m 
G8~ViCbOriad sc sic'ac yore ame ele 21-3 | 17-6} 16-8] 14-5 8-3 | 50-1] 23-2] 18-4] 35-1] 24-3] 67-6 
a nee (ee Weed Le A A ee ee ee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1950 


Locality es 
S38 
s B 
cts. 
s 
SF—-OTAWA, at.0e sie tttce oct oIs'a1s 0% 27-3 
385—Owen Sound.............- 26-5 
36—Peterborough.............]---++ 
S7—Port, Arthur... os stes «ve 27-0 
88—St. Catharines............]--++-+- 
89—St. Thomas.............. 25-5 
AQ—Sarnigniticcsaccncessss cee 26-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........].-++++- 
43—Stratford. 5.0 sis saae cm vaen 27-0 
AB=S SUC HUEY ianwcss ewtAlawee ore 26°7 
44— TIMMINS: se si5 00 verve de 26:3 
AB—TOTONCO « cewtdioe oapiey de aaa 25-9 
46—Welland..............006- 22-6 
Si WIROSOliep sana eoaitss © es 24-6 
48—Woodstock:.. 0.05. ..03 006. ]eeese es 
Manitoba— 
49-—=Brandony veucs atic secs 30-8 
50—Winnipeg.............004- 26-8 
Saskatchewarn— 
61—Moose Jaw. cnecses sees | as en vs 
§2—Prince Albert ............. 28-4 
BB RORINE o oasra/e o.cmmp\e 9 «ibinoie: = 28-7 
§4—Saskatoon.... 2... ¢..-260- 28-3 
Alberta— 
OD—-ORIDATYnees ace vnscicet cote 25+9 
56—Drumheller............... 29-7 
57—Edmonton.........00.000. 27-0 
58—Lethbridge............... 26-7 
British Columbia— 
BI—NADAIMO sss ce scence feceses: 
60—New Westminster......... 27-0 
61—Prince Rupert............ 30-5 
Gea Tat sere aleresh ccossisis orewiavese 30-0 
68—VanGouver......00csee0e0s 26-6 
GCA—VICLOT IA... co5s Seb oles seins 28-5 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Sugar Coal 

g 5 1 

S , F EP Rent(a) 

3.|z4\¢ | es 
Gees eo Aad tT a 
eo | 28/28/25) 24) ee | 2s 
oP) es a Bad Rese |e oe gs q? 
FE) #2 | G2 / 82 | gh | Sh | £8 
Ome Osher abo: jeer oe 
ets ets cts cts cts $ $ $ 
28:7] 10-3} 10-8 | 95-6] 54-3 | 24.50 ]....... 37.50-41.50 
28-5 11-0 11-1 Oa Ee Babe te [ied OO itaitre sty ets |'s/eriatele siptejaierssers 
27-4 10-2 10-5 9625.55.83.) 25.00 foe as ees ctacccecces 
30-6 11-7 12-2 93-6 | 51-0 | 26.00 |....... 25.50-29.50 
28-3 10-5 11-2 | 94-4] 68-4 | 23.76 |....... 32.50-36.50 
29-9 11-0 10°37) °100-6)" Gb+3: 1 24.00! oie. «lee nee ew ome nie 
29-1 10-9 FL Sp | O72 2 B49) | 2400: ln. cee] ele esate <inte nmin 
29-9 11-1 10-7 | 93-2 1 SbrO' | 24.00 acc cciliece ons ee octane 
29-0 11-1 10-9 G4 F |) Bad. | 22.00: fs eenelbscenie tes ie tet 
80-9 | 11-2] 11-6} 92-7] 54-5 | 25.75 |....... 35.50-39.50 
3120.) ALoB} 1221) | 96-40), F422) | 26.18.) oc eneeeeteee vielnns 
27-4 10-3 10-9 94-3 54-0 | 22.95 |.....-. 40.50-44.50 
28-0 10-4 10-5 90-8 158-8) 123.265 i cioe cols ws piteurektemee 
28-4 10-7 11-3 | 93-1 | 53-0 | 24.00 ]....... 31.00-35.00 
28-5 10-8 ATOv i O82 7h BEET A) 24 OO y . cesee ie wrets wee ope aipragete = 
33-0 | 12-2 1206 NNFGO+ OO S282 ae less AGEAB tance ss cecopernets 
30-0 12-7 13-9 | 89-4] 50-1 ]....... 17.65 | 33.00-37.00 
84:3.] 12-2) 12-8) 90-5 | 50-5 )|....... 14-60 ol Sach sieaeetoeees 
34-2 12-8 13-6] 100*S | 52-2 |... LC Oa IB Bp bc de srota.. 
33°O) 12-5: TSO O76 le S17 ie os conte 15.40 | 32.00-36.00 
32-9 12-5 13-5 94-7 | 50-3 |....... 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
33-1 11-7 12-5 95-1 CY al eee 12.50 | 31.50-35.50 
35°6 12-1 13-2 OB OM G2 call caters siistereas te 25 .50-29.50 
33-1 11-7 18-0} 97-4] 60-8]....... 8.20 | 29.50-83.50 
33- 11:6 13-1 92-3 BEG ts S200 i. ane om raters 
30-7 10-8 12-4 B20 Wi Da eA | sats lersce cil ce sets (les ieiciclw oie iares 
29-6 10-1 11-8 | 93-6] 51-5 ]....... 16.80 | 24.00-28.00 
34-0 | 11-7 12-6 | 98-4 | 62-9 ]....... 18.25 | 22.00-26.00 
32-8 Whe A228ul 6 O86.) 25220" soe MG325 1 crear tatere ia 
29-8 9-9 11-4 88-8 | 51-2 ]....... 17.16 | 29.50-33.50 
30-7 10-5 11-6 | 91-1 DLes hte eass 18.25 | 24.50-28.60 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. 


They should not be use 


the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 


(d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. 
California and Australia. 


Mixed—Choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 


(j) California. 


(k) Pure. 
(x) Revised. 


(e) Mixed—Carton and loose. 
(m) 360's. 


(f) Loose. 
(n) Mixed—package and bulk. 


(a) Rental ranges shown 
d as a measure of change in rents paid for 


(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 


(g) Estimate. 


(h) Fancy. 
(p) Package. 


(i) Mixed— 
(s) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1949-1950; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In ett: 
mencing In mencing In Man- 2 oes 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Worki 
Month Month Days Tis 18 
ime 
1950* 
SANUAEM ceeemee cites tere em cece ne ots 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
WP ODLUSLV ae ee ee ae as 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
March GSA OERS cis EG OEIC Ce ee 13 21 4, 604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
ER DUT errant See ae ten ceca one als 10 20 1,735 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
IES geccopseeeig ie 3 3 ll ap Mii RN clea geen 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
SIUM scene cittns ile Mente sie, ens ily 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
ed ULL ee hia Para ete Sasa oe) s 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
PAIOUISG tere eels cates ciate aiciers ols 8 19 127,933 129,787 {1,053,000 1-26 
Cumulative totals........... 99 149, 122 1,263,322 0-19 
1949 
ANUANY Mente ote oe ens ode 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,710 0-01 
IP BDIMALY ee nies Gora ore okies, 7 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
March See MN Tare I Meo eae ie» 9 11 1,951 6,601 136, 317 0-16 
TA Ve ee eM tat ne ee ke ties 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
ESS And Got os On Oe eee 15 23 4,028 10,532 173,925 0-21 
UDG rte ete ee are ee Eee, 16 28 4,290 11,511 141,197 0-17 
AU cece een Mien oar Oeics wee 12 20 7,717 12,592 58,005 0-07 
J Aa TS hae re Rigi a Rnd ic Dene ace 14 20 3,390 4,574 36,276 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 92 32,005 766,013 0-11 


Sa aE nae 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1950(:) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation _—_———_—_—_—_—__—_———] in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1950 


MANUFACTURING 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton and rayon under- 116 2,500 |Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
wear factory workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. following reference to court of 
ond referees; unterminated. 
Knitting factory workers, 504 12,500 |Commenced July 6; for implement- 
St. Jerome, P.Q. ation of award of arbitration board 
for increased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations, untermi- 
: nated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Planing mill workers, 108 1,080 |Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
Campbellton, N.B. ment providing for increased 
wages, instead of proposed re- 
duction, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
12: conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise, plant to be operated on 
co-operative basis. 
Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 10 175 |Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Vancouver, B.C. reinstatement of job classification, 
payment for all statutory holidays, 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Brass factory workers, 35 700 |Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
Galt, Ont. ment providing for _ increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacations with 
pay, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Laundry machinery factory 32 650 |Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, extension of vacations with 
pay,additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Aluminum foundry workers, 272 6,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
Etobicoke, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, 
and Rand formula for union dues; 
unterminated. 
Can and canning equipment 564 7,300 |Commenced July 12; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for increased 
Toronto and New wages, following reference to con- 
Toronto, Ont. ciliation board; terminated August 
17; negotiations; compromise. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 57 170 |Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
Victoria, B.C. ment providing for increased 
wages and elimination of proposed 
“work stoppage clause’’, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 3; negotiations; 
compromise on wages, ‘‘work 
stoppage clause’’ omitted. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Urititinrs— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Electric power production 123 100 |Commenced July 22; for a union agree- 


and distribution workers, 
Regina, Sask. 
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ment providing for job reclassi- 
fication with increased wages; 
terminated August 1; reference to 
mediator and negotiations; com- 
promise. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1950(*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


——____—____—_—— in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1950 


Sprvice— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses and dishwashers, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Min1nc— 
Gold miners and millworkers, 
South Porcupine, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinitms— 
Steam Railways— 
Non-operating railway 
workers, hotel employees, 
etc., 
Canada. 


Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, mechanies,ete., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


2 33 


1 404 2,100 
1 140 100 
1 339 675 
(8) 
A etorc 200 600 
4 
6 | 125,000 {1,000,000 
1 85 85 


290 |Commenced May 11; for 


union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; termi- 
nated August 10; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending decision on certification of 
union by Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board; indefinite. 


Commencing During August, 1950 


Commenced August 16; for a union 
agreement providing for inclusion 
of cost-of-living bonus in basic 
wage rate, payment for four 
statutory holidays, extension of 
vacation plan, check-off, pension 
plan, etc; terminated August 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 31; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, shift bonus, reduced hours 
and payment for statutory holi- 
days; unterminated. 


Commenced August 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated August 28; negotiations; 
compromise, increase in wages 
granted. 


Commenced August 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
7; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 22; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages of 7c per hour (or 5c plus 
cost-of-living bonus), date of estab- 
lishment of 5-day, 40-hour week 
with the same take-home pay as 
for 48-hour week, and duration of 
agreement, following reference to 
conciliation boards and _ federal 
mediator; terminated August 30; 
return of workers under Main- 
tenance of Railway Operations Act, 
passed by special session of Parlia- 
ment, pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 22; in sympathy 
with strike of non-operating rail- 
way workers; terminated August 
23; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1950 CS) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (*) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1950 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC.—Con. 


Water— (5) 
Seamen, 3 850 1,975 |Commenced August 25; for new 
British Columbia Ports. agreements providing for increase in 
wages and in overtime rates, union 
shop, payment for statutory holi- 
days, improved working conditions 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board (600 of these 850 
seamen employed by two of the 
three steamship lines were involved 
in railway strike from Aug. 22 to 
Aug. 30); unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 1 915 16,000 |Commenced August 10; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 44 hours, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


i nn ee eee EEE ese Sa nang SUES 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 611 indirectly affected. (4) 47,000 railway workers indirectly affected, other than railway 
23,000. (5) 1,000 indirectly affected. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for fifty years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 


Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the admin- 
istration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 


This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 


In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the offices and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 


The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located 
at Vancouver, B.C.; Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, 
Kitchener, Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Three Rivers, Que.; ; and Fredericton, NB. 


Canada Labour Relations Board. abour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


Economies and Research. 
of employment, wages, hours, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 
on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour GaAzeTTE provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 


Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 


Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 


Dominion Goyernment Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by. individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS 


AND EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmouth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


QUEBEC 


Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Hast Angus 
farnham 
Granby 
+Grindstone 
(Magdalen Islands) 


QUEBEC—con. 


Hull 

Joliette 

Jonquiere 

Lachine 

Lachute 

La Malbaie 

La Tuque 

Lévis 

Longueuil 

Louiseville 

Magog 

Matane 

Mégantiec 

Mont Laurier 

Montmagny 

Montmorency 
*Montreal 

Plessisville 

Pointe-aux-Trembles 

Port Alfred 

Quebec 

Richmond 

Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup 

Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 

St. Georges de Beauce 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jérdme 

St. Joseph d’Alma 

Ste. Thérése 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 

Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 


Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 


Gananoque 
Goderich 


Guelph 


ONTARIO—con. 


Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 


*Winnipeg 


* Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
t Agency established at these centres. 
** Grade One Office under supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Trail 
*Vancouver 
Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 


Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**VY ellowknife 


oa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949 
Prices, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Prics, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Price, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Pricn, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


- Collective Agreement Studies— 


Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries: 
ag pec Implements Industry. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErrTe. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Painters.. 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
Pepae eons of 1937, August, 1946. Pricn 
cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts’’— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Are Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Pricw, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErTrs, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Jvint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Chiid Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 


1949 (Mimeographed). FRrz oN Appuii- 
CATION. 
International Labour Conventions and 


Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 
Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). Free oN APPLICATION. 


_ Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cioutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


That’s whai I used to say, and it was true. 

Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 


Now, I know those dreams will come true. 
They’re guaranteed. 
Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 
The Plan? 
A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. MacNAMARA, Deputy Minister 


5h ta 
Ganadian Fovernment 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tar Hd ti ge 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION abou? Canadian Government Annuities, 


ADDRESS 
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